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THE FIVE NIGHTS OF ST ALBANS.* 


Tats writer has nothing in common 
with either of the two sets of romances 
which have of late years divided be- 
tween them the favour of the oe 
if not of the buying, public ; and truly 
it was high time that we should be 
invited to taste something somewhat 
different from either. The historical 
romance, capable in the hands of a 
master of all but rivalling tragedy, 
degenerates, under any other manage- 
ment, into the most nauseous of ab- 
surdities ; and what entertainment any 
educated man can possibly have re- 
ceived from any book of the class, 
published within these ten years, ex- 
tan fr Sir Walter Scott’s, we are 
—_ er unable to comprehend. The 
cold meagreness of imagination, and 
the laborious imbecility, alike visible 
in every point of conception and exe- 
cution, have stamped on the produc- 
tions of these unhappy imitators, the 
seal of supreme duncehood in this age 
and country ; and they will never be 
heard of beyond these limits. Already, 
we think, the voice of common sense 

ins to be too loud to be resisted in 
this matter. We believe no very re- 
cent effusion of this particular servum 
pecus has excited the smallest approach 
to what is called a sensation, even in 
the world of the circulating libraries. 
Their day has already far into 
its gloaming—and it will have no to- 
morrow. 

Surely, surely, all men, women, and 
children, not cursed with the fatuity 
that would become a vice-president of 
the Phrenological Society; must by 


this time be about as heart-sick of 
what are called Novels of Fashionable 
Life. Only two men of any preten- 
sions to superiority of talent have had 
part in the uproarious manufacture of 
this ware, that has been dinned in our 
ears by trumpet after trumpet, during 
the last six or seven years. Mr Theo- 
dore Hooke began the business —a 
man of such strong native sense and 
thorough knowl of the world as it 
is, that we cannot doubt the cowcombry 
ame has — cag —— on 

is sayings an was all, to use 
a phrase which he himself has brought 
into fashion, humbug. He could not 
cast his keen eyes over any considerable 
circle of society in this country, with- 
out perceiving the melancholy fact, 
that the British nation labours under 
an universal mania for gentility—all 
the world hurrying and bustling in the 
same idle chase—good honest squires 
and baronets, with pedi 
sand years, and estates of ten thousand 
acres—aye, and even noble lords—yea, 
the noblest of the noble themselves (or 
at least their ladies), rendered fidgety, 
and uncomfortable by the circumstance 
of their not somehow 7 “as aon = 
ing to one particular little circle in 
London. Comely round-paunched 
parsons and squireens, again, all over 
the land, eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, and drinking the waters of sor« 
row, because they are, or think they 
are, tipt the cold shoulder by these 
same honest squires and baronets, 
&e. &c. &c. who, excluded from Al- 
mack’s, in theirown fair turn and rural 
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sphere enact nevertheless, with much 
success, the part of ewclusives,—and so 
downwards—down to the very verge 
of dirty linen. The obvious facility 


of tising lucratively on 
vailing folly—-of raising Tee theo, 
or L.1500 per series, merely by cram- 
ing the mouths of the asinine with 
mock maj ctl of Sie Hiei 
ound favour with an indolent no less 
than sagacious humourist; and the 
fatal example was set. Hence the vile 
and most vulgar pawings of such 
miserables as Messrs Vivian Grey and 
“The Roué”—creatures who betray 
in every page which they stuff full of 
Marquis and My lady, that their own 
manners are as gross as make it 
their boast toshew theirm Hence, 
some two or as pegs higher, = 
not more, are very fine 
preter we Ma we ing” shallow, 
watery-brained, ill-taught, effeminate 
dandies,—animals destitute nt- 
ly of one touch or? = manhood, oF o of 
real ion,—cold, atic, deli- 
benath dubenchece, ~withal, y 
oil aan ” ee above ” 
i ers! How any hu- 
man being be — by such flimsy 
These | 


and the Ward-ish—the extravagantly 
overrated—the heavy, imbecile, point- 
less, but still well-written, sensible, 
and, wemay even add, not di ‘ 
Tremaine and De Vere. The second 
of these books was a mere rifacimento 
of the first ; and, fortunately for what 
remained of his reputation, Mr Robert 
Ward has made no third attempt. He 
has much to answer for: e. g. if we 
were called upon to t out the most 
disgusting abomination to be found in 
the whole range of contemporary lite- 
rature, we have no hesitation in saying 
we should feel it our duty to lay our 
finger on the Bolingbroke-Balaam of 
that last and worst of an insufferable 
charlatan’s uctions— Devereux. 
’ ‘The public mind being in this sta 
=the patience of all sane persons be- 
ing thus exhausted by the eternal im- 
— of two sets of brainless as 
well as heartless novel-wrights—the 
ro a work of fiction, broadly 
distinetly separated from them 
both in drift and must have 
been welcome—even if the manner of 
executing the design had chanced to 
be chargeable with signal defects. It 


form a sort of cross 
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was also to be expected, that the au. 
thor of such a book should be encoun. 
tered by the utmost venom of those on 
whose domains he adventured so da- 
fing an inctrsion—in a word, that 
there should be bustle and disturb. 
ance, and no little popping of para. 

the craft. And, ace 


hs 
gonting gly, such has been the ¢ase. 
ese volumes have been greeted with 
the hearty applause of all intelligent 


wares whom we have happened to 
ear speak of them—and we perceive 
they are assailed with as merciless a 
storm of newspaper invectives as ever 
rebounded from the shield of merit. 
This is a book made to puzzle the 
reviewers; and in what way to sét 
about the business, we, for one, know 
not. Give an abstract of the fable? 
That would be to injure flagrantly an 
author who has shewn more ability in 
no particular than in the complication 
of his Fe impenetrable down to the 
very of the narration, and the 
brevity with which he then disentan- 
gles every thing, leaving the mind, as 
far as any solution of a real romanes 
ever can leave it, satisfied. Give co- 
pious extracts? This may be better 
than the analytic plan—but that is 
the best we can say for it. It is scarcel 
possible to render extracts from su 
a work intelligible, without betraying 
something of its purpose—for in this 
matter again the art of the author 
shines conspicuously, that he has no 
episodes (properly so called.) Every 
scene; every description, as well as 
every one incident introduced, has 8 
direct bearing on the evolution of the 
fable. There is no secondary plot; 
there is no describing merely for de« 
scribing’s sake. ‘The structure of the 
fiction is one and entire; the whole 
action occupies but five days; the 
scene is not once changed ; and, through 
three volumes, attention and interest 
are sustained, almost without a pause, 
in the total absence of one and all of 
those itieal devices which occupy, 
in the usual course of novel-manufac- 
ture, at least a third of the space. From 
a web thus compactly strung, who 
can hope to detach a thread without 
da to the texture ?—and there 
are absolutely no purpurei panni. 
ss Sarl — of one thing, 
namely, that hardly any passage call 
be extracted without wt the 
reader that we are guilty of no exagge- 
ration when we pronounce the wri< 
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ter of the Five Nights of St Albans to 
be master of a vividly original and 
picturesque imagination, and of a truly 
masculine and energetic English style ; 
and this we should think enough to 
induce the said reader to ascertain for 
himself whether we are not equally 
justified in our calplanruthes he is 
even more remarkable for the variety 
than for the vigour of his fancy, and that 
he puts ters ther with still 
more admirable skill than he does 
words and sentences. 

There are.some, no doubt, who will 
refuse to give themselves any further 
concern about this romance when they 
are informed that it is full of magie ; 
to them we can only say, that we are 
extremely sorry for their condition. 
‘Their minds are so constituted, that a 
very t portion of what the world 
consi Se er ee, 
rature of every tongue, or living, 
can afford them no pleasure. If they 
be in the right, almost all great poets, 
** from Homer to Hogg,” have been in 
the page They have the misfortune 
not to relish either the Odyssey, or 


- the Golden Ass, or the Arabian Nights, 


or the Flower of the Thorn, or 
laba, or Manfred, or the Monastery, 


or Kilmeny. We are for them— 
and so, no doubt, is Mr Mudford, 
“Theres,” says he, “in thenatural con- 


stitution of the strongest mind, a dim and 
obscure persuasion that the beings of ano- 
ther world may have communion with 
this; that creatures, endowed with facul- 
ties totally dissimilar from our own, may 
exist ; and that they may possess a power 
to mingle in human transactions, of whose 
nature and extent we are necessarily 
ignorant. Hence the gross superstitions, 
and brute idolatry of those rude ages, and 
of that rude state of society, in which 
man substitutes his passions, his hopes, 
and his fears, the things he wishes, and 
the things he would avoid, for his reason, 
which teaches him not only what he 
should wish, and what avoid, but how to 
regulate his hopes and fears, Hence, 
too, that portion of superstitious feeling 
which lurks in every mind; which no 
mental yigour, no moral or religious dis- 
cipline, can wholly eradicate; and which 
makes every man accessible to the influ- 
ence of mysterious terror, under some 
circumstances or other.” 


No man of genius, however, will 
a me wm tes three —- 
withoutderiving the greater part of his 
materials from human nature as he has 
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himself observed its workings. This 
Tale of Sorcery, accordingly, is far in- 
deed from being a mere m of ex= 
travagant fancy. Grant the author 
his postulate—grant him the existence 
of such. sw tural agency as the 
wisest heads in England devoutly be« 
lieved in at the period at which he 
lays his scene amidst the towers of St 

bans—and he will make no further 
demands but what every pees and 
every romancer is accustomed to make. 
He submits real men and women to 
the influences of superstitious dread, 


coun ‘bh py eee thay realy planed 
men were they y 

under such circumstances. His cha~ 
racters are numerous; there are no 
less than thirteen males and two fe- 
males, whose parts in the action are 
important—whose parts are distinct 
and separate—of each of whom the 
character and conduct are vividly in- 
dividualized. There is simple natural 
esi as well as mysterious unholy 


meres tees 9, 75 oe wel oe precy 
_—there is a deal of rough hu- 
mour—and out occasion< 


ally a vein of satire tas keen as 


_wWe remember to have met with of 


late... Lastly, the » Without 

SE 
so constructed and concluded as to 
gratify every good and generous feel- 
ing of our nature. Human virtues— 
the constancy of man and the devotion 
of woman—are arrayed against the 


pee feast shed, eget. 
the trials are terrific, and the etompk 
is sudden, complete, and aay 

The old Abbey of St Albans is, du- 
ring five successive nights, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, the 
scene of a continued series of superna 
tural demonstrations of the most aw- 
ful character ; certain citizens of the 
town, animated by various motives, 
combine to watch, night after night, in 
the church—and we give the follow- 
ing specimen of the things they en-« 
countered : 


“ The presence of Fitz-Maurice, his 
mysterious air, his silence, and the rest- 
less glances which he ever and anon cast 
round the Abbey, tended, in conjunction 
with their own recollection of past, and 
their anticipation of future events, to dif- 
fuse a more than ordinary gloom. Over- 
bury was the only one who seemed in- 
sensible to this feeling. He did not 
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speak ; but he drained cup after cup of 
wine, as if he were drinking himself up 
to some required pitch of excitement. 
Occasionally he directed his looks to- 
wards Fitz-Maurice; but if, by chance, 
their eyes met, he withdrew his with 
marked perturbation ; his cheeks became 
flushed, and he eagerly sought to hide his 
confusion, by renewing his potations. 

“ They had remained thus for nearly 
an hour, when a thundering knock was 
heard at the door, which resounded in 
doubling echoes through the lofty aisles. 
They all started round, and Overbury 
sprung upon his feet. Fitz-Maurice was 
motionless. Before any one could speak 
the knock was repeated, but much louder. 
They all rose exeept Fitz-Maurice, who 
betrayed, neither by look nor gesture, the 
slightest participation in their amazement. 
A third time the knock was heard, and 
the solid foundations of the Abbey shook 
beneath their feet. Every eye was turn- 
ed towards Fitz-Maurice, who still sat 
motionless and silent. 

« ¢ What may this mean?’ exclaimed 
De Clare. 

“ The doors opened, and Mephosto 
entered. They could not at first distin- 
guish him through the deep gloom of the 
further extremity, but they heard the pat- 
ting of his broad feet along the stone 
pavement. At length his form became 
visible, as he moved to where Fitz-Mau- 
rice was seated. When he was within a 
yard or two of him, he fell upon his face 
and grovelled along the ground like a 
whi spaniel. 

alam T eaied >?’ said Fitz-Maurice. 

« ¢ Tt is done,’ replied Mephosto. 

“ ¢ Enough,’ answered Fitz-Maurice. 
* Be watchful as the lynx. Hence!’ 

“ The dwarf retired, for some paces, 
in the same prostrate attitude, and then 
raising himself upon his feet, he crawled 
slowly out of the Abbey. 

“ They beheld this scene with dumb 
surprise ; and when they heard the doors 
close, resumed their seats in silence. 

* ¢ It has not been always thus,’ said 
Fitz-Maurice, addressing Lacy; ‘ and 
would not be so now, but for thee and 
thine.’ 

“ ¢T do not understand you,’ replied 
Lacy. 
“© When the grey dawn first streaks 
the eastern clouds,’ answered Fitz-Mau- 
rice, ‘ the benighted traveller rejoices, 
but he sees not the landscape that lies 
before him. By imperceptible degrees, 
its fresh and dewy loveliness grows into 
form and beauty; anon, the gorgeous 
sun, in rising glory, flings bis golden 
- beams upon the earth, and hill and val- 
ley, the woodland and the verdant plain, 
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the deep river and the gushing mountain 
stream, are all revealed. Then steps he 
cheerily onward, and straight forgets the 
o’erpast perils of the dark night. Even 
80, I say, hath it been with each of ye, 
But your dawn is at hand; your hour of 
sunrise approaches, when you shall no 
longer ask, whither is it we go?’ 

** * There is not, I believe, a flinching 
spirit among us,’ said De Clare; ‘ for 
when last we renewed our compact with 
you, it was with the resolved hearts of 
men self-devoted to the worst.’ 

“* ¢ But still with such distrust of one 
another,’ added Overbury, ‘ that, like a 
band of rogues, engaged to rob or mur- 
der, you must be sworn to hang together, 
Now I : 

“ ¢ Prefer to hang alone,’ added Mor. 
timer ; ‘ and I protest I not only com. 
mend thy choice, but languish for the 
performance of it.’ 

“ ¢ And when I do,’ vociferated Over- 
bury, ‘ it will be in a fit of the spleen, to 
think that thou canst be hanged only 
once, an the rope break not.’ 

* ¢ Which it will not do when thou art 
hanged, my master of the Scorpion,” re- 
torted Mortimer ; ‘for the devil will have 
the twisting of thy rope, and ’tis his 
pride to have his own children well hung.’ 

‘* ¢ Why, there again you would mock 
me,’ exclaimed Overbury, valiant with 
wine. ‘ Master of the Scorpion ! What can 
you say or. 

“* [? interrupted Fitz-Maurice, fixing 
his eyes upon him ; ‘ but that your ves. 
sel, on your homeward voyage, struck 
upon the Goodwin Sands, and all the 
crew perished. The ship went down, 
You buffetted the waves, a golden trea- 
sure girded round your waist, and gained 
the beach. A good old man, with warm 
and generous cordials, brought you back 
to life, led you to his lonely habitation, 
gave you shelter, food, and clothing, which 
you requited from the store you had sa- 
ved, and left him.’ 

“ ¢T did,’ said Overbury, ‘ and he was 
thankful.’ 

“ © As thou wast,’ added Fitz- Maurice, 
‘ when you found that you ALONE were 
saved !° 

«¢ TT, —grieved—bitterly,’ stammer- 
ed forth Overbury, utterly confounded by 
what he had heard. 

“ * Peace!’ exclaimed Fitz-Maurice, in 
a tone of stern command. ‘ I promised 
you, erewhile, further satisfaction. You 
shall have it. Behold !’ 

“ Overbury sat like one spell-bound. 
Except that his eyes moved, and his broad 
chest heaved with a quick and labouring 
respiration, he seemed a statue, so fixed 
was his attitude, so bloodless his cheeks, 
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so marble his look. There was a visible 
consternation, too, on the countenances 
of all save Fitz-Maurice, whose features 
underwent not the slightest change. 

“ While thus wrapped in suspense as 
to what would ensue, Fitz-Maurice took 
from his neck a gold chain, to which was 
appended a Jerusalem cross, and kissing 
it thrice, he exclaimed each time, ‘ Ap- 

r!’ 

“ At the third command they heard a 
noise like that of a swift stream running 
over a loose pebbly bed; and then they 
saw a steaming vapour slowly ascend from 
the ground, which, as it grew in bulk, 
spread from wall to wall, filling the whole 
space of the Abbey, except where they 
sat. It gradually assumed the appearance 
of the green ocean; the waves gently un- 
dulated ; and upon their scarcely rippled 
surface fell a soft pale light, like the 
moonbeams. Presently, the perfect image 
of a ship becalmed, its sails idly flapping 
in the wind as it died away, swelled into 
shape. 
~ & © Now pause; and, anon, follow my 
words !’ exclaimed Fitz-Maurice. 

“ The wondrous scene remained. It 
was so marvellously the counterpart of 
reality, that they almost fancied they felt 
the freshness of the ocean breeze play 
upon their cheeks. 

“ ¢ Such was the night, its serene beau- 
ty such,’ said Fitz-Maurice, ‘ when, some 
six years since, a vessel like tlie one you 
see, lay becalmed on the silver-seeming 
waves that wash Sicilia’s shore. How 
unlike the peaceful scene without, was 
the foul act of lust and blood that passed 
within! A man, whose past deeds were 
written in the blackest page of human 
crime—whose already perjured soul was 
stained with guilt beyond the wrath of 
Heaven to forgive; who had rifled the 
poor—slain the innocent—beggared the 


friend’ who trusted him—plundered the 


rich—violated the sanctuary—and cut the 
throat of the priest on his own altar— 
plucked buried jewels from the dead, and 
ripped the matron’s womb in bloody scoff, 
to teach a pirate’s midwifery,—this man, 
so steeped in villainy as I have charac- 
tered him, was MASTER of the ship. As 
if he had meditated solely how he might 
do a deed to outdo the dark catalogue of 
those he had committed, his devilish spi- 
rit engendered one so monstrous, that in 
all hell there groans no soul doomed to 
its penal fires for such another! E’en as 
a noble sire may see himself dishonoured 
in his sons, so a degenerate one shal! give 
goodly fruit, which smacks not of the 
rank soil that produced it. Look at that 
form of innocence and beauty, and won- 
der, as ye may, how from a source so foul 


and loathsome, a creature thus rare and 
perfect could have sprung. She was his 
daughter.’ 

“ At this moment, the bright shadow 
of a female started into life, as it were, 
upon the deck of the phantom vessel. 
She appeared in the act of offering up her 
evening orisons, and her parted lips seem- 
ed to move, while a saint-like expression 
dwelt upon her young but pensive fea- 
tures. Her limbs were moulded in the 
finest proportions, and an air of graceful 
modesty clothed her with bewitching Jove- 
liness. A loud groan burst from Over- 
bury as this vision gradually melted away. 

“ ¢ The fair GoNnDoLINE,’ continued 
Fitz-Maurice, ‘ perished that night! The 
ravening monster of the deep stole upon 
her slumbers, and the shrieking virgin 
found herself in the hot grasp of a ra- 
visher. Wild prayers and screaming curses 
fall from her lips—supplicating tears gush 
from her eyes—with frenzied strength 
she struggles—with piteous accents she 
implores—and then, in choking agony, 
calls upon her father! Happy had she 
died that moment in blessed ignorance! 
Alas! she lived to know the caitiff. Ir 
WAS HER FATHER! Yes,—the spoiler was 
betrayed, though shrouded in darkness. 
Despair and horror seized him; and he 
who shrunk not from the damned com- 
mission of his unhallowed crime, now 
stood aghast at the thought of one wi- 
thering glance from the maniac eyes of 
his violated daughter. She was mad!—her 
delirious screams of Father ! father! sear- 
ed his’ brain, and rang his soul’s knell of 
everlasting perdition! This demon-lecher, 
who could have lived and smiled again, 
self-pardoned in his own pernicious heart, 
if his own heart were all that quailed him, 
could not live to brave an outraged world. 
What, then? Did he smite himself, and 
so appease the justice of this world, and 
invoke eternal judgment in the next? Be- 
hold how, for a time, his recreant nature 
absolved itself from both.’ 

“ When Fitz-Maurice uttered these 
words, the phantasm upon which they 
gazed underwenta horrible change. What 
had, hitherto, appeared the calm green 
wave of the ocean, now heaved and roll- 
ed, a sea of blood; and on its troubled 
surface seemed to lie the furm of Gon- 
DOLINE, ghastly and distorted—her flow- 
ing auburn hair dishevelled; her gar- 
ments rent—and her fair bosom gashed 
with deep wounds, which looked as though 
they still bled. The scene grew dark— 
the vessel blackened in the gloom—and 
a dismal cry swept along the waters, as 
the figure of GonDOLINE slowly sunk be- 
neath them, deepening, in its descent, 
their crimson hue, The next moment, the 
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darkness gradually disappeared; the waves 


rippled, as if a rising breeze began to curl © 


their foaming tops ; they broke, in dancing 

against the side of the ship, whose 
lately pendent sails now filled with the 
wind; the brightness of sun, suc- 
ceeded to what had been, the likeness of 
the soft, pale moonlight ; and the tossing 
waves played in his beams, like a floor of 
sparkling emeralds. The ship moved. It 
wore round, And as its stern seemed to 
heave in sight, ‘ Tue Scornrion, WILFRID 
Oversury, Master,’ appeared, painted 
in large white letters upon a black ground! 

“ Overbury had hitherto sat silent— 
gazing, like the rest, upon the necroman- 
tic illusion ; but, unlike the rest, a prey to 
tortures, which no language may describe. 
His swart and disfigured face was bathed 
with perspiration, which ren from him ia 
streams; his teeth gnashed; his eyes were 
starting from their sockets ; his breathing 
was short and convulsive; and as the 
varying torments of his awakened con- 
science started into visible existence upon 
his agitated frame and features,—now 
shrinking within himself—now grinning, 
as if in more than human scorn of that 
abhorrence which he felt was kindling 
round him—then grasping the table with 
@ sort. of frantic clutching of his half- 
clenched hands—he exhibited. an appal- 
ling.image of a guilty wretch, whose long 
life of dark and desperate crime was 
suddenly unveiled, and placed in terrible 
array before him. : 

“ When, however, the. vision had thus 
awfully pronounced, ‘THOU ART THE 
man !’ he could no longer command his 
maddened feelings, but, starting up and 
drawing, his sword, he rushed towards 
Fitz-Maurice like a chafed tiger, roaring 
out, ‘ Fiend! devil !—-have at thy throat, 
hell-dog, an thou canst be strangled!’ 

“ He staggered—reeled—fell—rolled 
for a moment on the ground in contor- 
tions of the most violent agony—raised 
himself on his knees—gazed wildly round 
—saw the spectre of his murdered daugh- 
ter, rising from the bosom of: the. once 
more becalmed sea, apparelled in glory, 


The Five Nights of St Albans. 





[Oct 
like an angel, and ascending to the clouds: 
then, with horrid imprecations, which 
burst from him in loud yells, rather than 


in human accents, fell and lay mo- 
tionless, 

“ At that moment, the scene of en. 
chantment vanished! Howling and laugh. 
ing were heard without; the doors flew 
open; Mephosto entered—he crawled 
towards the body of Overbury, seized it 
by the throat, and with the same ease 
that he would have thrown his mantle 
round him, flung it over his shoulder, 
and carried it out of the Abbey.” 

We shall make no more extracts’ 
from this very singular book. Some 
time hence, when it may be suppos 
sed to have been pretty generally cir« 
culated, we shall probably be tempted 
to. recur to it in a more critical vein ; 
at present, we could neither analyze 
the incidents of the fable, nor enter 
minutely into the discussion of any 
one character introduced, without 
letting out the nature of the plot— 
which would be unjust equally to him. 
that has written, and to the many.that 
are about to read. The only remark 
which we find it altogether impossible: 
to suppress, concerns some verses in 
the first ae, ery may 

nd upon it, they are entirely un- 
i of the manly and viguede 
prose before, between, and behind 
them. Let them be erased without 
mercy from the next edition. That the 
same man wrote both the prose and’ 
the verse, we cannot believe. Surely 
the author of the Nights of St Albans- 
can never have had any connexion, 
in his own person, with the Cockney 
School ! 

This writer would increase the ef= 
fect of his horrors, generally, by 
shortening their details; but these 
rhymes are an abomination, with 
which he must go to work, root and: 
branch. 
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BECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD FAVOURITE, 


«In his wine he would volunteer an imitation of somabety, generally of Incledon. His imitation 


was vocal; 1 made pretensions to the oratorical parts; and 
the entire phenomenon.”—LsicgH Hun?’s BYRON. : 


“ Or Incledon ? poor Charles Incle- 
don!” said I, turning to his portrait 
in the “ Storm,” ing in _ goodly 
fellowship with a few of i of 
my theatrical days, Siddons, Kemble, 
Bannister, MrsJordan, and G. Cook, in 
my little book-room—“ Poor Charles 
Incledon !- The mighty in genius, the 


even condescend to imitate thee, to 
imitate thee who wast inimitable!” I 
arose and walked about my little sanc« 
tum in meditative mood.. The days 
of old came o’er me—the benefit nights 
—the play-bills, with the ‘ Storm,” 
‘*Black-eyed Susan,” &c. in the largest 
type, as forming the most attractive 
morceaux in the bill of fare. Then 
followed the squeeze in June! through 
that horrid in the old Covent~ 
Garden Theatre !—then the well-earn- 
ed climax—lIncledon in blue jacket, 
white trousers, red waistcoat, smart 
hat and cane—the representative of 
Britain’s best defenders, in holiday 
arb—unaccompanied by orchestra or 
nstruments, depending upon nought 
but “ the human voice divine,” a 
his usual walk before the lights, and 
repeatedly licking his lips, (as if he 
thought that the sweet sounds which 
were accustomed to flow from them 
must leave honey behind,)—rolling 
forth with that vast volume of yoice, 
at once astonishing and delightful— 
“* All in the downs the lay 
moored ;” and then followed the strain 
of love, manly love and constancy, in 
the beautiful of Gay, and in 
tones so rich, so clear, sosweet ! every 
faculty was absorbed in the sense of 
hearing! the hair seemed to rise, the 
flesh to stir! the silenee of the au- 
dience was holy—they durst not, they 
could not, even that which so 
enchanted them, fear of losing a 
note—TI really think I could have 
struck any one who could have shout- 
ed a “ bravo !”=Never were Milton's 
3 
“€ Soft Lydian airs 

Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 


us, we boasted, that we made up 


In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning ; 
The melting voice through mazes ruming, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony,” 


so illustrated as in the last line of 

Gay’s “ Black-eyed Susan,” — 

“ Adieu ! she cried, and waved her lil 
hand,” tha 


as sung by Incledon in his prime, 
"Tis strange! here was “ a voice 
that hath fa 


ceased to be the fashion ! 

The time is somewhat advanced, 
but the quotation at the head of this 
article has t to my mind what 
ought te have done by abler 
prom Piggy ay hay 
out what we in thi , 
pte get omy me his death 

And how am I ified for the task? 
With r to the knowledge of the 
science of music I cannot boast—but 
Rousseau says—“ Se nen 
sage, c'est au poete a faire poesie, 
et au musicien a faire de la musique’; 
mais il n’ jient qu’au philosophe 
de bien parler de l'une et de l'autre.” 
And there are hearts, such as inspired 
the poet when he wrote— 

“6 Withdraw yourself 

Unto this neighbouring grove ; there shall 

‘ou see 
‘How she awent techie of theshirping binds, 
And the sweet stirring of the moved leaves, 
Running delightful t to the sound 
Of ‘hoe murmuring of the bubbling 
Wills rvcaryvebinegecioes sound ate 

e twen echoes rouhd a 
Out of the me concave of their mont’ 
Restore the v ’d music of each | 
And fill your ears full with redoubled plea« 


sure”’ __ 
such as warmed Spenser when he wrote 





© © Lingui,” Dodsley’s Old Plays. 
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his “‘ Bowre of Blesse;” Tasso his 
** Gardens of Armida ;” Collins his 


_ Melancholy,” who 


* Pour’d through the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul’— 


such hearts, I say, and such as have 
drank with unsatiated thirst at the 
fountains of these “ masters of the 
lay,” are better qualified to up- 
on a question of the “ concord of sweet 
sounds” than all the merely scientific 
musicians, whether professors or ama- 
teurs, in the world. 

* Of melody aye held in thrall,” 
I profess myself an admirer of that 
English music which preceded the ap- 
pearance of Mr Braham—the music of 
Arne, Jackson, Carter, Storace, Lin- 
ley, Shield, Davy, even of Dibdin, and 
of those fine airs, (the names of whose 
composers are now little better than 
traditional,) which ~ in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera. And of this music there 
never was heard a singer equal to 
Incledon, and perhaps never will. The 
pathos, the richness, the roundness, 
the satisfying fulness to the ear, which 
characterise these composers, can ne- 
ver be mastered by the merely scientific 
singer ; they composed for the voice, 
and without that organ in its most 
perfect state, complete justice can ne- 
ver be done to their strains. 

I before said these masters flourish- 
ed previous tothe debut of Mr Braham ; 
for it is in a great measure owing to 
that gentleman, and the false taste he 
introduced and has kept alive, that 
they are now so seldom heard in our 
theatres, concerts, or drawing-rooms. 
We have lost the notes of melody and 
fosling, and what have we in their 
stead? The glitter and plagiarism of 
Rossini, the ponderous science of We- 
ber, and the absolute trash of all our 
English composers. The last men- 
tioned gentlemen certainly come into 
court “in forma pauperis,”—satisfied 
with the merit of arrangers, harmo- 
nizers, &c., and are found to confess, 
when detection is probable, that the 
very, soul of their pieces—the melody* 
—is taken from such an Italian, such 


~ Sicilian, Greek, nay even Russian 


I think I can, in some degree, ac- 


count for the fashion these composers 


have gained, and why, I fear, are 
likely to maintain it. It is phe 
public have become too musical. Every 
female, from the highest to the low. 
est, whose parents can purchase a piano~ 
forte, and pay a master, must learn 
music; the number of teachers and 
= are multiplied without end; 
and out of either class how many are 
there qualified. by nature as singers? 
Not two .in«fifty: _ What follows? 
By labour and attention science may 
be acquired, although voice cannot. 
The voiceless teacher may instruct his 
voiceless pupil in the foppery of an 
art, the spiritof which is unattainable 
by either; pieces merely scientific are 
P aced by him on her piano—are per- 
‘ormed to the credit of both, with vast 
execution, as far as respects the science 
and the harmony—but as for the sing- 
ing, as singing ought to be, ‘tis 
‘Worse than the howling of Irish wolves 
against the moon.” 


Well—Miss, from the expense and 
pains bestowed upon her, must, of 
course, be the musical oracle of the 
family ; the father must forego his 
favourite old songs, written by ‘‘ honest 
Harry Carey,” (as Ritson insists on his 
being called) ; the mother is laughed 
to scorn if she mentions ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,” “‘ Mary’s Dream,” ‘‘ Oh, Nan- 
ny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?”—or such 
obsolete stuff ;—and even the brothers, 
who might stickle a little for Moore’s 
melodies, 

‘* With thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” 

are silenced with, “‘ Pooh! any body 

can sing them.” 

Thus is the family taste made up ; 
and this extends to the patronage of 
singers in the style alone deemed cor- 
rect;as it is the quantity of public pa- 
tronage which must influence the ma- 
nager of either theatre or concert in 
the persons he engages. And thus 
has the great extension of musical 
taste been injurious to music. 

But,. to return to our old favourite. 
All who remember him must likewise 
remember his powers of attraction ere 
this blight of fashion had come over 
us. Witness his various benefits, and 
above all, that at the Opera House, 
producing, it is said, L.1600. Such 





* 6 Melody is the essence of music,” said Mozart to Michael Kelly ; “ I compare 
& good melodist to a fine racer, and counter-points tohack post-horses.” 
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marks of public favour, added to the 
constant request of company, both 
blic and private, and to a man who, 
ike Incledon, Joved his art, were sure 
to be productive of vanity—vanity, 
the besetting sin of all great men, from 
Alexander on his Persian throne, to 
Mr Kean enthroned/in the Coal Hole. 
—Hiseducation had been limited. The 
songs chiefly in vogue at the early _ 
of the late war were nautical, which 
led: him to a ‘bold, free style; these 
were his'faults—vanity, want of cul- 
tivation, and a freedom of manner ap- 
proaching to excess.. But he had a 
qualification as. singer which threw 
all these inte shade. The “‘ Spectator,” 
I-believe; somewhere says it is neces- 
8a ee dancer to have a good 
erstanding; but I think it is much 
more necessary for a good singer to 
have a good and feeling heart ; and 
whether singing or acting his part in 
the drama of life, with family, friends, 
or brother (not forgetting sister) per- 
formers, Charles Incledon had as warm 
a heart as ever beat. 

I cannot completely effect my pur- 
pose of reminding the public of what 
they have lost in this fine singer, with- 
out recurrence to the songs in which 
he earned his fame. ‘ Pleasant is the 
recollection of joys that are . 
says Ossian ; and what a delightful 
storehouse of melody is opened by the 
remembrance of these songs! At the 
head of the list, in unapproachable 
beauty, stand his ‘ Black-eyed Susan,” 
© Storm,” “ Old Towler,” and “ Lads 
of the Village ;” songs which few 
voices can attempt, and none dare 
hope to equal him in. Then, as ope- 
ras, we had first his Macheath, a part 
in which, notwithstanding what has 
been said of his slovenly acting, I 
think him unequalled. His was the 
voice to burst forth in the rich melo- 
dies of that equivocal piece—he was 
the gentleman who, if ruined by ex- 
cess, could become the highwayman— 
his was the dashing, manly style to 
ensnare either a Polly ora Lucy. Poor 
Macheath is now emasculated, be- 
cause.2o. man has voice to sing his 
songs... Ihave. heard Mr. Young has 
played. the part,. and “ report speaks 
goldenly”’ of his singing, and I deeply 
regret not having heard him. I under- 


stand he — Moore’s melodies better 
thanany body ; andthink it likely, from 
the few “ Sagem I vache ws = 

ive. B ye, excep urs 
Sd: thick utterance of Incledon when 
speaking, there is a great resemblance, 
as far as voice, between that 
singer and Mr Young. 

As a Shakspearean, I must class 
next his two sweet songs in “‘ As You 
Like it.” His was the pipe to be list- 
ened to am the warblers of ‘* Ar- 


> denne,” in Dr Arne’sdelicious “ Blow! 


blow! thou Wintér’s wind,” and 
** Under the green-wood tree.” “Oh!” 
as Jaques says, “‘ I can suck melan- 
choly from the recollection of these 
songs as a weasel sucks ” Then 
follow Jackson of Exeter's “‘ Lord of 
the Manor,” and Dibdin’s “‘ Quaker” 
and ** Waterman ;” pieces after Incle- 
don’s own heart ; all free, rich, clear 
melody, without glitter. ° 

But of all the composers of his own 
day, Shield was* his favourite ; and 
a roan hed a with most 
of his songs. e singer was 
the palate organ of the views ia 
his “‘ Thorn,” his “ Mouth which a 
Smile,” “ Tom Moody,” “ Heaving 
the Lead,” and many, many others, 
seem to have faded away with the 
voice of the melodist. 

But I find, pee ey run h, 
as I proposed, e son tar 
to my hero, I should, most fry, tire 
my reader. The delight with which I 
a them isa species of egotism ; 
I will therefore only name a few more, 
and “ leave him alone with his glory.” 
—‘Sallyin our Alley,” the song Addi- 
son was so fond of ; what an associa. 
tion! * Post Captain,” ‘‘ Brown Jug.” 
In his decline, even *‘ His father he 
lost,” and “ On Lethe’s banks,” in 
Artaxerxes ;—hear the singers of the 
present day sing these songs! “ Bay 
of Biscay,” ‘‘ When Vulcan forged,” 
the secondof “ All’s well,” “‘ Bet, sweet 
blossom,” ‘* Will Watch,” “ Last 
Whistle,” &c. &c. Alas! alas! and 
all this is over! He has piped his last 
whistle, and poor Charles “‘ sleeps in 
peace with the dead !” 

In ap yl cannot but observe, 
that no singer has so completely iden« 
tified himself with particular so 
Those in which he most excelled, 





* Let the lover of melody logk over the list of works published, in the obituary of 


that beautiful composer!!! 
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e notin comeemnenacintnath 
whi be , 
the race aden ee his 


away, some one may 


yj But-Z should as soon think of 
y Coriola- 
« Black. 


going’ ‘to .see Mr Kean. 
nus, as to-hear another 


Mr Nortsyj 


“ COet: 
eyed. Susan.” My mind is filled] 
have Kemble’s noble patrician penfeat 
before me; :I haye Gay’s ballad) in 
Ineledon’s notes as fully in. { my 
mind’s eer,” and I would: not, have 


W. RB... 


In the above attempt. at an Article, I had occasion to quote from the old 
University play of ‘ Lingua,” from whicli, it strikes me, you might make an 
excellent article. As thus: some small account of University plays—a sketch 

plan of this—the pleading of the Senses—some of its numerous beauties, 
and all putintoshape. If you approve of the idea, I will do it for you, as I 
cannot more amusingly employ my leisure. 


Lonpon, Aug. 23, 1829. 


Yours obediently, 





DIBDIN’S BEA BONGB; OR, SCENES IN THE GUN-ROOM. 


oe 
~ Pwas one of a friendly party who, 
when the Apollo was last fitting at 
> was itably entertained 
eee 
te. The party on board con- 
sisted of the three Lieutenants of the 
ship, the —_ Officer of Marines, the 
Maater, Surgeon, and the Purser ; 
and the visitors were one or two offi- 
cers from other ships, myself, anda 
Mr Bennett, an opulent merchant in 
the-city of London, whose charaeter, 
like that of many of his brethren, was 
a mixture of shrewdness and simpli- 
city—shrewd and inquisitive, and even 
wise, in every thing his pe- 
interests and speculations, 
(though he was liberal enough in ex- 
pending that which he laboured heart 
and soul to acquire,) and ludicrously 
simple and contented in all matters 
connected with taste and intellect, or 
with any information, which, to use 


gi —— a 
display of what he coneeived to be 
taste and his diversified knowledge : 
it was useless to refute the absurdi- 
ties which, good man, he was for ever 
uttering ; and in vain might you 

No 


tly point out his blunders in the 
that he would hold his tongue. 
such thing : whether he admitted your 


** When mef are most sure and arrogant, they are commonly the most mistaken.” 


HumE 


correction or not, (though the former 
rarely happened,) he would begin 
in with the same fluent self-com- 
sheen to dogmatize on subjects 
of which he was profoundly ignorant. 
—He would, for example, lecture a 
musician on his art, although he knew 
not the difference between the treble 
and bass ; and he would fairly gravel 
achemist by giving laws to thatscience, 
which laws might, perhaps, have been 
ingenious, had he not used the terms 
of botany or conchology (for he was 
not particular) in explanation of the 
experiments of the furnace. He was, 
however, right in one or two things. 
He thought, and he said so, wherever 
he went, “‘ that in spite of Cobbett’sde- 
nial, Shakspeare was = a great dra- 
matic poet, and that trial by jury was 
the birth-right of Britons.” He was 
of opinion, moreover, that the longi- 
tude was difficult to hit on, according 
to the old epigram of Swift, which he 
did not fail to repeat when no ladies 
were present ; and he never scrupled 
to aver that Captain Parry had, upon 
the whole, failed in arriving at the 
North Pole. Upon the strength of 
these his peculiar opinions, he thought 
himself qualified to dispute with any 
body upon any thing. If, however, 
he one predilection stronger 
another, it was for nauticals ; he had 
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1890.) 
imade several trips im a steam-boat as 
far as the Nore ; frequently “ caught 
crabs” in a “Funny,” and was al- 
ways called on at the —— in thecity, 
to sing the “ sen el pt 

he thought our na was 
our “wooden walls,” and he could 
join with strong lungs in the chorus 


of “‘ Rule Britannia.” Thus perfects. 


ed in naval information, he was cop- 
sidered by his civic friends as an it- 
disputable oracle in naval matters, and 
he did not see why his authority should 
be by any one else. — 

e Master, who has been enume« 
rated above, was a hard-headed, sen« 
sible, but uncultivated, North-coun- 

seaman—“ a regular rough knot,” 
The Lieutenants were average speci- 
mens of intelligent naval officers ; and 
the Surgeon, like the majority of his 
professional brethren of all classes, was 
a man of vigorous mind, and of va-« 
rious intellectual acquirements, In- 
deed there are few persons of more 
perfect mental culture than medical 
men, which is not to be wondered at 
when it is considered that their pro- 
fessional knowledge depends so much 
on minute analysis, and that conses 
quently they contract a habit of en- 
quiry, and take nothing for granted 
without demonstration. 

Mr Bennett and myself 
invited on board the Apollo by the 
merchant's relative, Russell, the se« 
cond Lieutenant, and as the fame of 
Bennett’s vocal exploits had reached 
even as far as tford, he was asked 
after dinner to favour the company 
with a song. This was precisely what 
the merchant wished ; he was delight- 
ed with the compliment paid to his 
voice, and thought he could do no less 
then requite the civility of his hosts by 
singing them a sea-song, which he 

been oftem-told he gave with all 
the spirit of a tar. He accordingly 
cleared his pipes, assumed a bluff look, 
protruded his lips, after the manner, 
as he = of seamen, and chant- 
ed a well-known ballad, the conclu- 
sion of which was marked by the usual 
applause, indiscriminately and chari- 
tably manifested on such oceasions. 

** Bravo !” exclaimed an officer, who 
was himself a guest, but who seemed 
to think the prgise bestowed on Ben- 
nett required some qualification— 
* Bravo! as far as the singer's con< 
cerned—but as for the writer, he is, 
I must say, a sad blunderer.” 
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“ Profanation, by the Nine 
as my friend ti Lond ayers cap 


lain says,” ejaculated ye . 
CN it se te Feng 
*§ nor ye’ > De _ 

the bee, thanghae tas 

is another | —P 

m freedom, 5 we sailor sare pere 
haps too apt to'say what we think.” 

‘ Sir,” said Bennett, assuming an 
earnestness of manner—“‘Sir, I’m pera 
suaded that ing but 
as to the name of the bard you abuse, 
could induce you to undervalue his 
immortal muse. My friend, the Chap= 
lain, thinks highly of his works.—Pray, 
de ys knew the author of the 


NotI.” 

“Ts ted as much.” 

** But I know this,” rejoined the 
officer, “ that were he even Moore 
himself, I should him to 


as far as our eoncer., 
a lubber,” 

‘* Moore, my dear sir! the muse of 
Moore is as te as day is to night 
—the very y his num. 

‘* Numbers?” interrupted Russell, 


“if he deal in the fiftieth part of the 
figures of old John Hamilton, he'd 
eee a ag added the: mens 
you, ; 

chant’s relative, the Mase 


is 


~ ter, in the anticipation of a blunt 


nee ty abe 1 = 
‘© Why, if you ask me what Z 
o’ the matter,” replied the Master, . 
broad accent, “ I 
would 


that the man, who, in the shape a 
sea-song, shotld string together su 
a tissue of trash, deseryes-=Come, 
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Master, you shall apportion his pu- positions, and indeed, though Emiyself 
nishment,” added the jocular Russell, - it, no mean amateur of music, T 

have ever considered the e of 


who never let slip an ity to 
draw his blunt sishsielete into debate. 

** Mind ye,” said Soundings, ‘‘ I 
only speak as a sea-farin man ; but if 
I’m caaled upon to that sintince 
which might be duly expeckted to 
come from 4 joostly indignant seaman 
—I should condemn the writer—first 
of al to be tarred and feithered—then 
dooked alangside—then, all drooping 
and dreeping,droomed round the fleet, 
as a warning to al screebling loobers 
hoo they dabble oot o’ their deepth.” 

The gravity of the Master’s manner, 
added to a oe enunciation, in 
passing, as he termed it, sentence upon 
laugh protracted not a little The 


* Well,” said Bennett, upon the 
eee a well, I must say, 
I could not have supposed it possible 
that professional prejudice— pardon 
the phrase—could be carried so far ! 
Is it to be believed that on board of a 
British man-of-war, nay, the very ship 
that bears the sacred name of Apollo— 
is it, I repeat, to be credited, that the 
sailor’s boasted bard—the Shakspeare 
of the Sea—the justly denominated and 
universally acknowledged Laureat of 
the Deep—in a word, that the great 
and immortal Dibdin should be thus 
denounced a blunderer and scribbling 
lubber ?” 

** He is little else,” said Russell, 
coolly iy the collar of his shirt ; 
* nor is a his only sin.” 

The Doctor, who presided at the 
table, and who seldom took part in 
discussion, unless.something could be 
said to the purpose, thus politely ad- 
dressed his ‘guést—‘‘ I partly concede 
to your position, Mr Bennett, that pro- 
fessional prejudice is too often carried 
to an unpardonable pitch. But in this 
instance, as in every other, when the 
present subject has been brought upon 
the ¢apis, I must do my messmates the 
justice to say, that in disputing the 
talents of the poet, they are totally un- 
influenced by any other motive than 
that of a desire to disabuse the unini- 
tiated landsman with respect to the 
erroneous estimation too generally 
formed of Dibdin as a nautical poet. 
As an ardent admirer of lyrical com- 


Dibdin fitter for the indiscriminate fe< 
vels of the tavern, than for the cpol - 
examination of the literary student, or 
the professional enquirer. Indeed, from 
a desire to set the reputation of the 
lyrist on a proper basis, I once propos 
sed the project to a competent friend 
—to analyze his labours—to separate 
the meritorious from the worthless— 
to shew of what his talents really cone 
sisted ; and to prove, that though he 
deserved regard in some things, he has 
for the most part been loved not wise« 
ly, but too well. In a country like 

is, where, for the last four hundred 
years, there has been manifested so 
much literary genius of the highest 
order, it is surely, Mr Bennett, not 
consistent that vague thoughts, clap« 
trap sentiments, confused metaphors, 
and unintelligible inventions of the 
vernacular tongue, should be profusely 
lauded———” 

** Noo, that’s what I caal a reegular 
raker !” ejaculated Soundings. 

**- Nor —_ we,” proceeded the 
Doctor, heedless of the rough compli-« 
ment of his blunt-minded messmate, 
‘* in regard to our musical reputation 
to panegyrize several hundred tunes, 
because some few have deserved stic- 
cess; nor, as a maritime people, should 
we extol as sea-songs a hundred bal- 
lads* of which not more than four 
or five are free from nautical blunders 
of the most obvious kind.” 

** It is possible,” said Bennett, ** in 
the bard’s anxiety to point a moral, and 
[ere am og in our seamen that 

eroic devotedness, that patriotic des- 
poston, which none can deny has 
D' 80 happily effected through the 
medium of his muse, that Dibdin con- 
sidered a strict adherence to technical 
truth a matter of minor import. In< 
deed, to me it appears that his nauti- 
cal blunders are, as my divine friend 
would say, rain-drops in the vasty 
deep—spots unseen on the solar-lu- 
minary unaided by microscopic power, 
comparéd with the incalculable service 
he has rendered to his grateful couns 
try.” 

There is no place, perhaps, where 

the “* Landed Gentry” of England, 





a: 


* Dibdin published 99 sea songs. al 
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are more hospitably treated, or where 
they can inmettroeh indulge in con- 
versation, than in the gun-room of an 


English frigate: but when extrava- 
gant assertion usurps the place of ra- 
tional argument, means are promptly 
devised: to smother di on ; and 
these were resorted to in the present 
case, even though our mercantile ora- 
tor had backed his —— by the 
words and authority of his friend the 
Chaplain to the Lord Mayor. The 
Purser tried to turn the conversation 
—talked of a general promotion—an 
increase of pay—a change of admini- 
stration ; and though last, not least in 

rofessional interest, a change of uni- 
form.* “The first Lieutenant, who is 
introduced to the reader as Ward, af- 
fected that his presence was required 
on deck—The third apprehended 
that a signal from the senior officer’s 
ship, would compel him to answer it 
in person. The Master, less delicate 
in the matter, though “ longer at sea 
to learn manners” than any of his 
messmates, openly declared, that “ it 
was like trying to geet soondings in 
the goot o' Gibraltar, to reason wi’ 
men on things they knew noothing 
aboot.” 

The interposition of the President 
succeeded, however, in detaining those 
members of the mess, who, to use a 
parliamentary phrase, had evinced ‘a 
desire to “ pair off.” 

** T am sure,” said’ the Doctor, con- 
cluding his appeal to the mess—‘“ I 
am sure, if Mr Bennett be not one of 
those strong-minded men who think 
. : vice to be ae he will rea- 

ily acquiesce in the proposition, (par- 
ticularly as all the mele of Dibdin 
are at hand), to discuss the preten- 
sions, musical and lyrical, of that 
poet, and at least allow us to pro- 
duce proof in support of our remarks.” 

** Bravo ! back Physic against Com- 
merce for a SS !—Come, 
Steward,” bawled the impatient Rus- 
sell—** come, clear the decks, and 
let’s turn to with a will, and overhaul 
Mr Dibdin from clue to earing.” 

“‘ Why, George, if my friend the 
parson were here, he'd call you an- 
other Longinus.—Upon my word, 
Mr President,” said Bennett sarcasti- 
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cally, “ you must resign the critic’s 
chair to 7 eee Already, as my 


reverend. fri would say, we recog- 
nise the lan of critisienn,” oe 
“e Here, im on,” retor R ll 






nething of the subject 
we attempt to dissect ;. and when, as 
in the present case; we do cut upon 
compulsion, why, we doit in the right 
place, and never miss our mark.” 

** Weel, I moost say, George,” said 
Soundings slyly, ‘ you always spoot 
beest, joost w you've got a wee 
drap in your ee.” neoatt 

Less dis to defend the disci- 
ples of Zoilus, than discuss to the 
ast the merits of the Lyrist, Bennett 
declared that it was his, firm belief, 
and, said he, “* I am _fally uaded 
that a large majority of the landed 
community are impressed with the 
same belief, that the songs of Dibdin 
have not only had the effect of con- 
tributing to the increase of our sea 
men, but of actually inducing them to 
enlist into the service of their Sove« 
reign.” — 

The conclusion of this h was 
received witha deafening shout, which 
shook the gun-room from its proprie- 
ty, and assailed the ears of the less 
merry Mids without. 

‘© Weel !”. exclaimed Soundings, 
as soon as the roar had subsided, ac- 
companying his remark with a th 
on the table froma fist which fell wi 
the force of a topmaul—‘‘ Weel, after 
that, you'll neext persuade us Neelson 
was feeter for an Alderman than an 
Admiral.” 

But as yet the credulity of Bennett 
appeared unassailable, and as little 
likely to be shaken by rude banter as 
serious assertion ;—the master pas- 
sion prevailing, he. returned to the 
charge. 

‘* Possibly,” said he, increasing his 
gravity of manner, “ possibly, Mister 
Soundings” —Here the landsman was 
again assailed by a shout which might 
have abashed any other being, the 
‘* bumps” of whose “ self-esteem” had 


been less developed. After a pause, and 
a vacant stareathi RA k ain 





* It is a well-established fact, that, to the present unpopular and vulgar-looking 
uniform, is to be attributed the comparatively small muster of naval officers at the 


last drawing-room.—Printer’s Devil. 





74 
sed enehe the ety again p 
’ pro« 
ceeded—“‘ Possibly, Mister Sounds 
‘s the roar was reiterated, 
and was again followed by his vacuity 
of look. At length, assured by the 
that the originated 
y in the ludicrous mistake under 
which he laboured in conceiving the 
Nickname of “‘ Sowndings,” to be the 
real name of the Master, the merchant, 
unabashed, resumed—* Possibly—-a 

* Coom, out wi’ it—you necdn’t 
mince the matter wi’ mie—Caal me 
Master* at once, like a man.” 

Here the Surgeon observed, that he 
apprehended neither Mr Bennett, nor 
‘any of the present, would ever 
have the tion of designating 
their country friend by the ho- 
— distinction of “ Master of 


“I doo know that,” returned the 
Newcastleman ; “ Ill back these hands 
‘of mine,” we upon the table 
his delicate digits, and which, spread 
‘together, fully occupied as much space 


back that they shall pint a nail,—toorn 
a block,—hoop a cask,—<caalk a seam, 
—betld a boat—<eut oot a pair o 
dook troosérs, and moreover, gore a 
pw ity petticoat with yours, for your 

* Well, I don’t dispute “me- 
chanical talents,” esid the cethant, 
gravely ; “ but I was merely about to 
observe, that ibly you were hot 
aware of the fact, that the poet was 
pensioned by Pitt—the Pilot that wea- 
thered the storm.” 

“ Then Daan say Bee - 
poeet, as you im, wea the 
pilot,” returned Soundings, looking 
rejoin fot admiration at his prompt 

inder. 

Ward, who as yet had taken no 
Boxe in the discuss: : red now — it 

e to is debati ttery.— 
“ Taking into consideratitnn,” eal he, 
**the tons of ink which have been 
shed upon the interminable theme 
of ee it is singular boa 
amo er cious propositions, 
it should mover hav occurred to the 
‘ abplitionists’ to suggest the propriety 
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[Oet. 
of bribing a better bard~one whose 
maritime muse might have manned 
the fleet ; and at once spared the navy 
theodium, and the nation the 
attending on that unpopular mode of 
seamen for the service. In. 
stead of issuing press-warrants, and 
and soliciting in vain the civil 

au es to back those most uneivi- 
Hized instruments of political power, it 
would have been far more politie to 
have followed the example of Orpheus 
of old=—.” i 

“* The Orpheeus old ?” interrupted 
** you were never more 
out in your reck’ning—Why, blees ji’ 
ye, she’s a bran new te—and 
moreover a reegular fleeyer.’ 

Recovering from the laugh which 
the Master’s simplicity had excited, 
the First Lieutenant resumed. 

* Or to have acted in accordanée 
with the poetic apophthegm, that music 


‘hath charms—— 


« To soothe the savage breast,” cried 
Russell, snatching, as it were, the quo. 
tation from his messmate’s mouth, and 
¢asting a libellous leer at the unso. 
phisticated Soundings. 

“ Nay,” continued Ward, sarcasti- 
cally—‘* Nay, at every port we should 
have circulated songe—tonverted ‘ ri- 
ver protections’ into flowing chants 
—morose and merciless prese-gangs 
into choral companies, and en 
the ‘ able-bodied’ tar with the tender. 
hearted strain.” 

Here Russell, imagining, from the 
droopi = which his cousin had 
assumed during the discharge of this 
ironical fire—his head hanging over his 
empty coffee-cup—his fingers fiddli 
with his n—that Bennett 
abandoned his argument, exclaimed, 
in a conciliatory tone, “‘ Come, Simon, 
there’s no dishonour in defeat—the 
bravest must strike when beaten— 
Come, dowse your colours, and at once 
strike to superior force !” 

** Strike!” exclaimed Bennett ;— 
*€ reason never strikes to ridicule—nor 
is raillery resorted to, until people find 
their —— no longer tenable. 
This is the opinion of my worthy ‘cle- 
rical friend, and I fully agree with it. 
Were I not maintaining a popular 
opinion,” continued the Jandsman, 





* On board men-of-war, this officer is so much in the habit of being ———— ei- 


ther by the appellation 


of ** Soundings,” or ** Master,” that were it not his 
to affix his signature to the log-book, he really might forget his own name. 


ly duty 
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more disposed to protract the debate 
em ape — in dispute— 
‘or did I not with nine-tenths 
of a thinking nation——” 

*¢ Nine-tenths of thinking na- 
tion,” interrupted his cousin, ‘‘ are too 
poe Bull = read 
M "8 propensity to y- 
made opinions is not more notorious 
— predilection for ready-made 


ready-made opinions. ‘They have been 
long eaitured, and nothing can con- 
vince me, that the ballads of the bard 
have not contributed much to our 
maritime ” 


“Ff ” lhe to know,” said 


fought, or the battles fought after the 
ballads a me for to me tao 
pears, t a ye, not m 

a lawyer at logic, that Mister Deebdin 
ismore indeebted to us for the material 
on which to build his ballads, than we 
are to him for al he’s geen us in re- 
turn.” 

“ Bravo, Soundings! bravo, old boy! 
When all trades fail, now that the 
shoe-blacking fraternity have gone to 
the wall, you've nothing to do but 
to ship a wig and bear up for the 


Bar. 

“* Talking 0’ beering-oop,” cried the 
Master, taking his cue from Russell’s 
good-humoured banter; ‘‘ did you 
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ever know a thorough-breed sea 
man for the boonty ? Answer 
Soundings, again slapping wore 
ne ipinacinapen elediapaies: 
ii e economy 
a? Two for one,” muttered ma- 
rine officer, who had already returned 
to the table. 

“I see no reason to alter my opi- 

a iar to 

people in office. ie 


Freends,” said Soandings, 
a joke altogether lost on the uninitia« 


ted landsman. 

* In matters of con: ; a8 my 
reverend ally would say, I ither know 
affectionate friends,” said Bennett, 
casting a significant glance at his ree 
lative, “ nor inveterate foes; bat I 
assert it with increased conviction, 
that to Dibdin’s animating effusions 
is to be attributed that inflexible spirit 
of loyalty, of valour, of clemency, 
and of patriotism, that blazes so in- 
tensely in the bosom of the British 
tar; and I = ae to Yee 
shall I say ?—to the indisputed supre- 
macy of his muse, Britain owes the 
ereation of a mariner, and the 
navy, however dielighaie the asser- 
qamuasigatanspinesleneiadies. 

many an able-bodied sea- 

When Aldwen Atkins was 

Lord Mayor, my reverend friend, in 

returning thanks at a civic dinner, 

— his health was drunk, observed 
t—” 

“* T'll stake my rofessional reputa- 
ne Ame Sn te eo eaaen’ 
starting on » the fire flashing 
from iis antenanell apo?" a tingle ote 
of which I would not forfeit for all 
Mister Dibdin’s ephemeral fame—that 
his songs have never been the means 
of contributing a single seaman to 
the country, much less of adding a 
thorough-bred tar to the service.* It 
is monstrous to suppose (to use the fa< 





* “ The navy,” says Captain Griffiths, in his admirable pamphlet On the Abolition 
of Impressment, “ is. not the favourite service ; on the contrary, few seamen, compara- 
tively very few, voluntarily enter ; and of those who receive the bounty in war time, 
to the testimony of an officer, Vice- Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, (whose opinions 
must carry weight,) we (means Captain G.) beg leave to add that of -our-own, after 
forty-five years in the service, that few indeed can be called bona fide volunteers. « They 


have either entered because they could not avoid the impress, 
lunteer after being impressed, or volunteered from merchant vessels to get rid of 


been allbwed to vo- 
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miliar, though forcible, phrase of the sion—‘ The Captain says, sir,’ said I, 


Master) that men, who seldom or ever 
have been induced to bear up for the 
bounty—a boon by them ever consi- 
dered as a mere song—are beings so 
susceptible of sentiment, so alive to 
romance, as to it their too long- 
rooted antipathies to the service to 
strike to a lubberly ballad.” 

“ It is very singular,” said Bennett, 

ingly, “ that in the person of the 
very individual who has so incautiously 
denounced the bard to be a lyrical 
lubber, I now produce a living testi- 
mony in support of my assertions.” — 

“ ‘What, me, Simon?” interrogated 
Russell. 

“ Yes, George ; your worthy father 
has more than once me, that 
your military ardour was roused——” 

“ Military ardour !—d—n it, you 
had better make me a militia-man at 
once !” 

‘* Well, then, that your devotion to 
the navy—(all these little pointless 
interruptions are but weak inventions 
of the enemy)—may be solely attribu- 
table to your predilection for Dibdin’s 
ballads when a boy.” 

** Yes, and my predilection, as you 
term it, for Mister Dibdin’s doggrels, 
on one occasion, was nearly the cause 
of the boy being mast-headed for a 
four-hours’ spell.” 

“ Bellowing one of his ballads about 
the decks?” said Ward inquisitively. 

“ No—we were in chase of a French 
privateer ahead. The Captain and all 
the officers were on the forecastle, with 
their glasses riveted, as it were, on the 
chase, in anxious suspense. ‘The wind 
was veering and my and every 
thing depended upon taking advan- 
tage of the flaws that favoured us. 
Being nearer to the person of the 
Captain than a more competent mes- 
senger, I was dispatched with direc- 
tions to the officer of the watch to re- 
quest his minute attention to the conn 
—that already the ship had nearl 
been taken aback—and that ‘ Now, te 
him,’ said the Captain, ‘ the i 
are lifting.’ Well, aft I flew with all 
the consequence attached to my mis- 


addressing the Second Lieutenant, who 
had charge of the deck, and who had 
not the most fascinating manners in 
the world,‘ the Captain requests your 
attention to the conn, for that the top. 
lifts have nearly been taken aback.’— 
* The toplifte aback / you young imp! 
From whom did you learn that lub- 
berly phrase?’—‘ The Captain said so,’ 
I pertly replied.—‘ The Captain said 
no such thing, sir ; and for two pins 
I’d cause him to introduce you to the 
gunner’s daughter. I cannot conceive,’ 
added he, increasing in anger, ‘ where 
ie could have picked up such a lube 

rly knownothing phrase.’—‘ I saw 
it in print, sir,’ said I, thinking, like 
fools of a greater growth, that every 
thing committed to the press was 
pel, as if type were the test of truth. 
—‘In print! you positive puppy !’— 
* Yes, sir,’ said I, undaunted at his 
reproachful epithets, ‘in Poor Jack.’ 
—‘I'll Jack you!’ said he, degrading , 
me in the eyes of all the sfmguert 
and marines, who were then getting a 
pull of the lee-fore-brace. ‘ D’ye see 
those Jacks?’ added he, pointing aloft 
to the fore-top-gallant cross-trees ;— 
‘the next time I hear you make use 
of such a blundering ballad-monger’s 
— I'll send you there for a four- 

urs’ spell.” So much for my devo. 
tion to Dibdin.—Now as lifts,” add. 
ed Russell, explaining to his relative 
the point of his anecdote, “ happen to 
be ropes and not sai/s, the phrase aback, 
as applied to the former, is not only 
nonsense, but appears to be a most 
unaccountable perversion of a term so 
generally understood. Any man pos« 
sessing the least smattering of nauti« 
cals, would readily have said, as sung 
by seamen, ‘ Take the /opsails of sea- 
men aback.’ By this reading, the figure 
of the poet is rendered nautically.true, 
and equally, if not better, suited to 
the musical rhythm.” 

Alluding to the circumstance of 
Russell having, in his youth, been de- 
voted to Dibdin, the Surgeon observed 
that he could readily believe that some 
of our “‘ boys of the first class,”* when 





some pressure or annoyance there, and because they could ensure their pay only by 
going toa man-of-war, But in the whole of our service, we can hardly recount 
half-a-doxen bona fide volunteers. We must, then, look for some very potent catise, 
thus operating against the King’s service.’""—Page 77. 

* “ Boys of the first class,”—the younger midshipmen, 
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in the Jast at school, have before now 
preferred being hoisted on board to 
being hoisted on a back, and have 
therefore less relished the stripes of 
the preceptor than the strains of the 
poet: But to suppose that seamen have 
been in any way influenced by Dibdin’s 
muse, was really, * to say the least of 
it,” added the Doctor with warmth, 
“a most irrational assumption.” 

The works of Dibdin, which had 
been copiously interlined and marked 
with marginal notes, were now laid 
upon’the table by the Doctor's libra- 
rian—alias the loblolly-boy. 

“Now,” said the President, opening 
the professional life of the lyrist, ‘‘ be- 
fore we discuss Mr Dibdin, let’s see 
what he says for himself.” Here the 
surgeon read aloud the following lu- 
dicrous effusion of self-complacency : 


‘ The music I have was strongly in my 
mind from my earliest remembrance, and 
I know that no master could at any time 
have been of the least service to me. ‘It 
lay quietly a hidden spark, which in the 
country found nothing ardent enough to 
vivify it; but, coming in contact with 
proper fuel, the different performances in 
town, it at once expanded, and nothing 
could keep it within bounds.’ 


‘ Passing over the fury of his mu- 
sical flame, I believe it will not be 
denied, that music, or at least the com- 
position of it, is entirely an artificial 
acquirement, not to be obtained b 
mere genius, however strong. Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
great masters,” continued the Doctor, 
‘could not have arisen to the emi- 
nence they attained, had they not given 
the most laborious attention to the 
laws-of musical science. It is certain- 
ly:possible, as Pope did, to lisp in num- 
bers ; but it is not possible to compose 
melodies and effective harmonies with- 
out a knowledge of musical theory.* 
Nor could Dibdin, though in his mo- 
dest memoir he has thought proper to 
disclaim the necessity, have given birth 
to some of his airs, had he been alto- 
gether destitute of any acquaintance 
with the rules of composition.” 

“*T think that point may be dispu- 
ted,” said Bennett, looking sagaciously, 


although he knew not a quaver from a 
crotchet. 

‘ But here,” said the Doctor, point 
ing to the passage, “‘ he admits that 
he ‘ studied the structure of Correlli’s 
harmonies,’ which, however, he con« 
founds, unintelligibly enough, with 
melody ; and to this study, it seems, 
he added an endeavour to acquire the 
theoretical learning of Rameau. In- 
consistencies of this description are, 
however, inseparable from overween- 
ing self-estimation.” 

**T don’t see that,” returned the 
merchant, dogmatically. 

‘ But this is not all,” proceeded the 
President ; for here the poet modestly 
assures us, that he ‘ began and com- 

leted the Sailor's Journal in half an 

our ; and I could mention,’ says he, 
‘ perhaps thirty very prominent songs, 
that did not take in the writing and 
composing more than three quarters of 
an hour each.’ Again he says: ‘ Put« 
ting whatever merit there may be in 
writing, composing, and accompanying, 
any one of my entertainments out of 
the question, the exertion, only, never 
was before, and, I am inclined to think 
(for Iam master of the subject,) never 
will again be, accomplished.’” 

“* He master of his subject!” cried 
Russell indignantly. 

* Yes ; and moreover, he here says,” 
proceeded the Doctor, reading the 
passage in a mock-declamatory tone, 
** © My songs have been the solace of 
sailors in long voyages, in storms, in 
battles, and they have been quoted in 
mutinies to the restoration of order 
and discipline! !’”’+ 

“Unlees, Doctor,” said Soundings, 
“ you want that seek’ning stooff to act 
on my stomach like one o’ your own 
emeeticks, you'll gee us no more o’ that 
brawling b ocea’s froth. What ! 
does he dare to say, and has the ef- 
fronterie to put it in print too, that 
sailors have nothing else to do in hot 
battles and heavy breezes, but to baal 
and bellow about the decks his mon« 
grell, sentimental, seek’ning, looberly 
trash? And, as for his songs being 
quoted, as he caals it, to quell mutiny, 
and restore order, I can only say, that 
to me, as a straight-minded, plain. 





* Some new and very curious theories on the subject of the Mathematics of Music, 
have lately been laid before the public, by a very ingenious young musician of the 
name of Hewitt. Published in London, 79, Wimpole Street. 


+ Dibdin’s Life, vol. i. p. 8. 
VOL, XXVI. NO. CLVIII. 
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— man—a man that doesn’t, like 
some folk,” (casting a significant glance 
at the merchant,) “ let his shore-going 
logic geet the beeter of his reacon—I 
can only say, to me it seems strangely 
unaccoontable that his songs were so 
unsooccessfully sung to the mutineers 
at the Nore; and parteekcularly in 
failing to prevent his —the pilot 
he weethered oot o’ the peenshun, be- 
ing — in affigeeat the fore-yard- 
arm of the leading ships.”® 

Blinking the egotism of the poet, his 
champion, lowering a little of his own 
lofty tone, observed, that “ At allevents 
it must be admitted, that the songs of 
Dibdin contributed much to theamuse- 
ment of our seamen.” 

** Dibdin, my dear Simon,” said 
Russell, “‘is by no means as popular 
in the galley as you and others of his 
admirers may imagine. In that temple 
of taste, dedicated to debate and sacred 
to song, his compositions,” continued 
the lieutenant, jocosely, ‘* have never 
been consi as classic. Some have 
been “condemned as unfit for service,’ 
others have been docked and consign- 
ed to the cockpit, (for the denizen of 
the orlop is by no means as nice in his 
nauti as Jack,) whilst many, to 
make them more acceptable at Sally- 
port, or popular at Point, have under 
gone, both in metre and matter, a 
thorough repair. Indeed, as Sound- 
ings has observed, his sentimentality is 
sick’ning, and accords little with the 
taste of the tar. Nor is this his only 
defect ;—his tropes are as false as his 
ropes are foul—thorough-puts are to 
be found in every figure—broken me- 
taphors in every verse ; and from his 
want of nautical knowledge and mis- 
—— of technical terms, many 
of his stanzas are not only rendered 
puzzling to landsmen, but totally un- 
me le to seamen. I think you 
will allow,” continued Russell, placing 
before his cousin the open volume 
which contained the song that had 
caused the discussion, “that this stanza 
of your favourite ballad—a ballad, by 
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COct, 
the bye, of which Dibdin himself in. 
forms us that he ‘ published, from first 
to last, ten thousand seven hundred 
and fifty copies,’t furnishes an ad« 
mirable specimen of lyrical confusion : 


‘ That time, bound straight to Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore ; 

But when we made Cape Ortegal, 

A gale blew off the shore. 

She lay, so did it shock her, 

A log upon the main, 

Till, saved from Davy’s Locker, 

We put to sea again.’ 


** Now I think it may be safely as« 
serted,” said Russell, upon conclu. 
ding a second perusal of this verse, 
*€ that there is not to be found, in his 
Majesty’s dominions, a tar annotator 
Ss to interpret the phrase, 
‘ right fore and aft we bore ;’ or who 
can comprehend the anomalous posi« 
tion of a vessel already at sea, and ly« 
ing like a log upon the main, putti 
to sea again, when saved from Davy’s 
Locker.” 

** Hadit,” said the Doctor, “‘ been 
the object of Dibdin, like that of the 
inimitable author of Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels, to have satirized those writers of 
romance who have unconsciously blun« 
dered in their application of nautical 
terms, he could not have succeeded 
more triumphantly than he has in that 
unmetrical jumble of impossibilities. 
Indeed, in this particular (however 
unintentional on the part of the soi- 
disant poet of the deep) he frequently 
eclipses the Dean of St Patrick’s (Swift) 
description of a storm”—— 

** D—— that looberly word! why 
can’t ye caa it breeze, like aman?” in- 
terrupted the blunt north countryman. 

** Well, then, in the gale encoun- 
tered in the voyage to Brobdingnag, 
(and in which,” he observed, “ all-the 
nautical evolutions incidental to theoc= 
casion—such as reefing, furling, wear« 
ing, scudding, &c.—are detailed in an 
admirable vein of burlesque, ) is searce« 
ly broader in caricature, or more re« 
plete with blunder, than may be found 





* The following passage from Brenton’s Naval History, may serve to elucidate the 
Master’s allusion :—* At daylight next morning, the reports of guns and small arms 
awoke them, (the officers,) and they saw what they supposed to be the execution of 
officers and men at the yard-arm of some of the ships, as they were run up in the smoke 
of the guns ; and while hanging, concluded that they should very soon share the same 
fate ; nor was it till two or three hours afterward that they were undeceived, and in- 
formed that the figures suspended were only effigies meant to represent the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, whom they (the mutineers) facetiously termed Billy Pitt."—Vol. i. 
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in several stanzas of the poet, who, in 
his own record, has styled himself 
‘ master of his subject.’” 
“* But what have we herer” cried 
Russell— 
* The flowing sails we tars unbend, 
To lead a roving life ; 
In every mess we find a friend, 
In every port a wife.’ 
“ Now, this stanza is from the bal- 
ladentitled, “Jack in hiselement ;” and 
which proves pretty clearly that Dib- 
din is never in his element when he 
dabbles in blue water. That locomo« 
tion,” continued Russell, ‘is a power 
essential to a rover, no one will at- 
tempt to deny; but I guess,” added 
the jocular Lieutenant, imitating the 
Yankee twang, “‘ that the commander 
of the Red-Rover would have looked 
¢ *tarnation blue,’ if, when on a roving 
commission, or when chased by the 
foe, he had been compelled to have 
* unbent her flowing sails.’ It is true, 
that the acceptation of this phrase, as 
received by seamen, has, in some mea- 
sure, suggested these remarks—but as 
the figure is equally false, in a nauti- 
“ as well as a oo —_ 
they cannot, I presume, be pronoun 
hypercritical. To unbend, technicall 
speaking, signifies to detach the sai 
from the yards, and send them down 
for the purpose of repairing or stowing 
away, as is common upon coming into 
ort. * To unbend,’ (a phrase, by the 
e, little understood by big-wigs in 
ce,) strikes landsmen, and was 
doubtless so conceived by Dibdin, to 
mean the unfolding of the canvass ; 
though it cannot be applied in that 
sense, inasmuch as he states that the 
sail was already ina flowing condition.” 
* Talking of flowing,” said Ward, 
who had just taken up an unoccupied 
volume, ** see what an unaccountable 
misapplication of technical terms here 
occur in his ‘ Flowing can :’— 
* The cadge to weigh, 
The sheets belay, 
He does it with a wish; 
To heave the lead, 
Or to cat-head 
The pond’rous anchor fish.’ 
** Here,” said Ward, ‘* the rhyme 
has unwittingly betrayed the writer 
into the commission of a blunder un- 
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pardonable in anautical poet. To fish 
the anchor to the cat-head, is folly ; 
he might as well have said, cat-headed 
the fish—one is not a greater absurd- 
ity than the other.” 

‘* These little deviations from tech« 
nical truth,” said Bennett, “ appear 
to me, as I before said, to be trifles, 
com with the greater object of 
the —that of elevating the hearts 
of the tars to the defence of their king 
and country.” 

** My good sir,” returned the First 
Lieutenant, ‘‘ the tersenessandadroit« 
ness peculiar to sea idioms, when ju« 
diciously employed, may be rendered 
apparent, even to landsmen ; but when 
misapplied, or made the pivot upon 
which the thoughts of an uninitiated 
rhymester are to turn, they no longer 
retain their vigour, but become dis< 
sonant to the ear, and unintelligible to 
the mind. But the fact is, few have 
afforded (and, Heaven knows, Dibdin 
has had competitors in abundance in 
the ‘ Dove’ and ‘ Love’-sick rhymers 
of his day) a better practical illustra- 
tion of Butler’s witty definition of 
rhyme. With Dibdin, 

* Rhyme the rudder is of verse.’ 

Deprive him of his ‘ grog,’ (though, to 
do him justice, he is m3 —_— 
upon ‘ flip,’*) his ‘log’—his ‘Nan,’ 
his ‘ can’—his ‘ sigh and his ‘ die,’ 
(for with him, sailors in love, like 
Sultans in war, are bgraiag A ae 
to sudden death,) and you knock off 
the pintles of his verse, and render his 
muse unmanageable.” 

** But, Mr Bennett,” said the Doc« 
tor, “ if Dibdin’s faculty of rhyming 
is poor in resources, believe me, his 
sentimentality is still more open to 
reprehension. What can be more lu« 
dicrously maudlin than this stanza, 
nen SP ballad entitled, ‘ Ben Back. 
stay P’— 

‘ At distance from his 4nna’s beauty, 

While roaring winds the sea deform, 
Ben sings, and well performs his duty, 

And braves, for Jove, the frightful storm.’ ”’ 

Here the Master burst out into a 
horse-laugh, whilst Ward proceeded— 
* Tis ‘ for love,’ then, that on the 
cold December day Jack is seen be-« 
neath the bows of a battle-ship, mer- 
ging his body in the briny deep as he 





“ This beverage was banished from the ’tween decks long prior to the Poet’s 


nativity, 
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lashes the cables, or bends-on the bow- 
lines, pending the operation of clea~ 
ving hause—’Tis ‘for Jove,’ then, that 
in the gusty gale, in the heavy hurri- 
cane, he mounts aloft, lies out on the 
lee-yard-arm, gathers in the wildly 
itated canvass, and finally furls the 
shaking and shattered sail—'Tis ‘ for 
love,’ too, that he works at the winch, 
veres at the punipe, and bails 
Eelow, when his frail bark is in a 
helpless and hopelcss state. A French 
sonnetteer has said, and his wotds 
have thus been rendered into English, 

‘Oh! ’tis love, ’tis love, 

That makes the world go round.’ 
But I can assure you, Mr Bennett, 
that Jove will never make the ‘ ship go 
round.’ He who trusts to the tender 

ion to heave about his ticklish 
k, will assuredly miss stays, bun- 
gle the business, and go to leeward at 

t.” 

*‘ The next stanza from the same 
ballad,” said the President, “ affords, 
as far as relates to the tar, a striking 
illustration of the absurdity of dealing 
in sentiment :— 

* Alas! in vain! the vessel batter’d, 

On a rock splitting, opens wide; 
While lacerated, torn, and shatter’d, 

Ben thought of Anna, sigh’d, and died.’ 

“ Again— 

* The semblance of each lovely feature, 
That Ben had worn around his neck, 
Where Art stood substitute for Nature,” 
A tar, his friend, saved from the wreck : 
In fervent hope while Anna, burning, 
Blush’d as she wish’d to be a bride ; 
The portrait came, joy turn’d to mourn- 


Pn grew pale, sunk down, and died.’”’ 
*Tt’sall very well,” said Ward, “ for 
the Jady to droop like a lily ; but 
what think you of Juck slipping his 
wind in /ove?—Hear what becomes 
of ‘ Jack Rattlin ;— 
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‘The same express the crew commanded 
Once more to view their native land, 
Amongst the rest, brought Jack some 
tidings, — 
Would it had been his love’s fair hand ! 
Oh, fate! her death defaced the letter; 
Instant, his pulse forgot to move ; 
With quiv’ring lips and eyes uplifted, 
He heaved a sigh, and died for love.” 


‘* Pipes’s reply to the lady, on 
being questioned, ‘ Whether he was 
ever in love?’ speaks volumes on the 
subject of Jack’s notion of the tender 
passion. But the idea of a ot y 
man appending from his nec e 
locket of his lass, is almost too ludi- 
crous forcomment. Fancy a double- 
fisted fellow, when, in feeling for the 
laniard of the knife which is to cut 
the ‘ studden-sail-stop,’ laying hold 
in mistake, and pulling from his bushy . 
bosom, the chain which suspends the 
miniature of Moll! Imagine the ban- 
ter, nay, burst of indignation, on the 
forecastle, at such an awkward dis 
covery! But the truth is, that Dib- 
din knew as little of the character of 
seamen, as he did of their terse and 
expressive phraseology. Jack may 
sigh for ‘ licker,’ but never for love ; 
and as for the latter, it may be literal- 
lysaid to be only ‘skin-deep.’ Why, 
sir,” continued the First Lieutenant, 
addressing the merchant, ‘ Jack will 
tattoo himself from top to toe—dis« 
figure his flesh, and suffer consider- 
able torture, in undergoing the pain- 
ful operation which is to mark his 
person, and sometimes mart his 
pects, for life, so that he can only bear 
about his body, and carry to his grave 
this gallery, or rather bevy of beau- 
ties, who have outlived his love. For 
example, ‘ Brown Bet’ in bust,-look- 
ing as blue as gunpowder and indigo 
can make her, will be indelibly stamp- 
ed upon his browner breast. The 
fairest part of his skin will be devoted 





* The miniature, where “ Art stood substitute for Nature,’’ must have been a 
consummate performance, and doubtless was painted by Mrs Mee, whose delicate 
pencil makes those velvet-looking portraits of our fashionable fair. 

+ That the habit of tattooing should so long continue prevalent in the service is 
astonishing, when the many evils to which it condemns the self-operator are con- 


sidered. 


For example—an anchor, or the initials of a man’s name, indelibly im- 


printed on the hand of a sailor, leads frequently to his apprehension when he de- 
serts; and many a meritorious officer who has risen from before the mast, has often 
cursed the evil hour when he impressed on himself a token, by which his compa- 
nions in his newly-acquired rank would be able to detect his origin. 
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to the once fairest of his fancy. A 
full-length of ‘ Fan’ footing it at the 
Point, will occupy a conspicuous place 
on his larboard leg ; ‘ Sue,’ lolling on 
his lap, and playing with his locks, 
will take up her station on his star- 
board ; whilst crossed hands, entwined 
hearts, and all the emblematic de-« 
vices of love and constancy, will deco- 
rate each brawny arm. Yet with all 
these marked indications of Jack's 
adoration of the sex, I think it may 
be safely asserted, that a tar would 
sooner think of appending a two-and- 
thirty-pound shot tohis heels, and con- 
signing himself at once to Davy Jones, 
than hang from his neck the locket of 
his lass.” 


To an observation from Bennett, 
why compositions which have so long 
given at should be now so 
scrupulously examined, the Doctor re- 
plied, that ‘‘ were there any defi- 
ciency of topics of real interest in 
the seaman’s habits and occupations, 
there might be an excuse for imagi- 
— and fallacious details; but, to sa 
nothing of the value of truth in all 
things, I hold a nautical poet to be 
unpardonable, in omitting to avail 
himself of the inexhaustible variety of 
amusing allusions which sea-manners 


provide, and which would be more’ 


curious, more ‘edifying, to landsmen 
in general, and to the pbilosophical 
enquirer in particular, than any thing 
which mere fancy could present.” 

“This appears to me to be quite 
irrelevant matter,” said the merchant, 
peevishly ; “nor do I see what it has 
to say to Dibdin’s merits, and par- 
ticularly his motives.” : 

** The motives of the poet have not 
by any body present been impugned ; 
but, speaking of his merits,” said the 
Doctor, “ to me it appears that the 
true merit of Dibdin consists, not in 
providing recreation for the sailors 
themselyes—for where there is mani- 
fest error there can be no possible plea- 
sure,—but in so eulogizing the tar and 
his exploits, as to induce landsmen, 
which form the greater. body of the 
nation, to appreciate the services of 
seamen—to entertain a high opinion 
of their gallantry, generosity, honesty, 
and, though last, not least, their reck- 
lessness of character, of all of which 
Dibdin has given vague and ideal 
views. Since Dibdin’s time,” con- 
tinued the Doctor, smiling, ‘“ the 
compound word ‘ sea-brute, which, 
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as applied to sailors, was wont to be 
a commonplace on shore, has be- 
come obsolete. For this service, sea< 
men perhaps owe Dibdin their thanks ; 
and in performing this, his nautical 
ignorance and false metaphors have 
been no obstacle. His sea-songs, when 
sung on shore, are none the worse for 
technical mistakes——” 

‘¢ Aye,I thought,” interrupted Ben 
nett, triumphantly, ‘“ you'd come 
round to my way of thinking.” 

**Pardon me—I only say his sea< 
songs were not the worse for mistakes 
which could not be detected by lands« 
men. Still they are fit only for those, 
who, according to the old ballad, ‘ live 
at home at ease;’ and though Jack 
smokes them privately, and is ready, 
as Shakspeare says, to ‘ heave the 
gorge’ at the poet’s superfine senti- 
ment, he ought not to be the less ob- 
liged to the well-meaning voice which 
has endeavoured to exalt him in the 
eyes of his fellow-men.—And now, 
Mr Bennett, ‘as enough has been said 
surely, to satisfy any rational mind on 
the subject of the poet’s imperfections, 
it will be incumbent on us, before you 
return on shore, to shew you what we 
consider to’ be good in the nautical 
compositions of Dibdin. If you will 
allow me, I will just read, from the 
volume in my hand, a few examples 
of his best songs:— 


* Jack at the Windlass. _ 


* Comte, all hands ahoy to the anchor ! 
From friends and relations we go ; 
Poll blubbers and cries; devil thank her! 

She’ll soon take another in tow. 
This breeze, like the old one, will kick us 
About on the boisterous main ; 
And one day, if Death should not trick us, 
Perhaps we shall come back again. 
With a will-ho then pull away, jolly boys, 
At the mercy of Fortune we go; 
We're in for’t; then, damme ! what folly, 


boys, 
For to be down-hearted, ye ho!’ 


“* Now this verse is so far in keeping 
with the title of the ballad ; but the fol« 
lowing stanzas, though, per se, equal- 
ly good in composition, are foreign to 
the subject of the song, and are better 
calculated for a ‘ stave’ in the galley, 
than for a ¢ song’ at the windlass.” 

‘ Pray, in what consists the differs 
ence?” interrogated the merchant. 

‘* Why, simply this: with seamen, 
the yeo-hesho-e is designated the 
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€ song,’ and the song, on the con 
trary, is termed the ‘ stave.’ 


* Our boatswain takes care of the rigging, 
More spessiously when he gets drunk ; 

The bobstay supplies him with swigging, 
He the cable cuts up for old junk ; 

The studding-sail serves for his hammock, 
With the clue-lines he bought him his 


call, ; 
While ensigns and Jacks in a mammock 
He sold to buy trinkets for Poll. 
With a will-ho,’ &c. 


“ But of all his songs, this is my fa- 
vourite : 


* Tom Bowling. 
* Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bow- 


se dl 

The ng of our crew ; 

No more he’ll hear the ee howling, 
For Death has broach’d him to. 

His form was of the manliest beauty , 
His heart was kind and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he’s gone aloft. 


* Yet shall Tom find pleasant weather, 
RA ore e, who all commands, 

8 give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands: 

Thus Death, who kings and tars dispatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doff’d, 

For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft.’ 


** In the composition of this song,” 
continued the Doctor, ‘ the poet must 
have found the ‘ Nine’ unusually pro- 
jarred for, out of all his lyrical ef- 

ions, it stands as a solitary instance 
in which neither broken metaphors 
nor nautical blunders are to be de- 
tected. But his heart was here deep- 
ly concerned—he was writing a dirge 
on his dead brother. And then again, 
* Poor Jack’ ”—— 

** Avast there, Doctor !” interrupted 
Ward: “ though the ballad of Poor 
Jack has perhaps contributed more 
to the fame of Dibdin than all his 
compositions together, yet you must 
acknowledge it has its defects, as well 
as its beauties. The principal defect 
in this song, like the majority indeed 
of Dibdin’s, is the want of keeping in 
the tone and tenor of the theme. The 
words which I shall lay a stress on as 
I read them, will serve to point out 
the incongruity of the poet:”’.. -- 


* Why I heard our good chaplain palgver 
one day, 
About soul-saving, mercy and such, 
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And, my timbers! what Jingo he'd coiland . 
lay 

It was just all as one as high Dutch,’ 


“* Passing over the false figures of 
* coiling and belaying’ a language, we 
are led to infer, that the sermon of the 
Chaplain was quite unintelligible to 
the tar, or ‘ all as one as high Dutch, 
while, in the succeeding stanza, from 
* the many fine things’ which fell from 
the preacher in the same discourse, 
Jack ap to be impressed with a 
very exalted idea of Providence : 


* But he said, how a sparrow can’t founder, 
d’ye see, 
Without orders that comes down below ; 
And many fine things, that proved clears 
ly to me, 
That Providence takes us in tow: 
For, says he, d’ye mind me, let storms e’er 
oft 


80 
Take the top-lifts [¢op-difts, Russell !] 
of sailors aback, 
There’s a sweet little cherub sits perched 
up aloft, 
Will look out for the life of Poor Jack !’” 


* But, Ward,” said the Doctor, “you 
have interrupted the current of praise 
indisputably due to some few of Dib- 
din’s effusions. I really think that 
the patriotic tone—the manliness of 
thought—the moral feeling,and,though 
last, not least, the technical truth, which 
pervade the verse which I will now 
read, would not only redeem a worse 
ballad, but cover, in Poor Jack, as 
well as in the poet, ‘ a multitude of 
sins. In fact, I think, that even in 
its present state, this stanza is fit to 
be ‘ borne on the books’ of every Bri- 
tish man-of-war, and to stand as the 
motto of every seaman in the service: 


* D’ye mind me, a sailor should be, ev’ry 
inch, 
All as one as a piece of the ship ; 
And, with her, brave the world without 
off’ring to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor’s a-trip ; 
As to me, in all weathers, all times, tides, 
and ends, 
Nought’satrouble from duty thatsprings; 
My heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino my 
friend’s, 
And as for my life, "tis my King’s. 
Ev’n when my time comes, ne’er believe me 
so soft 
As with grief to be taken aback : 
The same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good birth for Poor 
Jack.’ 


“ But this is not the only excellence 
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of Charles Dibdin. The airs to which 
he has set his songs, (with the excep- 
tion of that of the < Greenwich Pen- 
sioner,’ which is in fact the ‘ Plough 
Boy,’ with a slight variation in t 
second movement,) are all, strictly 
speaking, his own ; and the character 
of them is decidedly English. The 
majority, to be sure, are not good for 
much ; but there are two or three 
which deserve to last, and which no 
doubt will last, as specimens of ge- 
nuine and original melodies. Such, 
for instance, among his sea-songs, are, 
—* Jack at Greenwich,’—* Jack at 
the Windlass,’— ‘ Lovely Nan,’— I 
sailed from the Downs in the Nancy,’ 
—‘* ’T'was Post Meridian,’ and ‘ Tom 
Bowling.’ * I might add, that though 
Dibdin cannot be called a skilful con- 
trapuntist, (notwithstanding his stu- 
dies in Correlli,) yet he managed to 
provide tolerable accompaniments to 
his airs.” 

** Weel, it’s al dooble Dootch to me 
coiled against the sun,” said Sound. 
ings ; “ and as for your skeelful coon- 
terpuntist, I can tell you what it is, 
if you don’t shorten your yarn, you'll 
have to shew your own skeel in the 
punt to-night; for you'll have no other 
boat to land the party.” 

“ True, Soundings—rest your col- 
loquial fame on that. And now, gen- 
tlemen, let me recommend cigars.” 

“ Bravo, Doctor—a good move;” said 
Russell. ‘“ Come, Bennett, though 
we've blown up Dibdin a few, and the 
magazine is immediately beneath our 
feet, you need not apprehend another 
gunpowder plot; we have not yet 
taken in our powder.” 

“ But, from the way in which you 
talk of Dibdin, it is evident,” returned 
Bennett sarcastically, “ that you have 
taken in your wine.” 

“Good!” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Come, 
Mr Bennett, after that I must pre- 
scribe a real Havannah ;—a cigar gives 
a man a fine listening appearance, and 
I like a good listener ; and moreover, 
as all of us seem to be interested in 
our subject, I will endeavour to give 
you a short retrospect of marine bal- 

ads from the earliest time—Shall I 
tire you ?” 

No, no; goon, Doctor!” ejaculated 
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Ward, “ never mind Soundings; we 
shall not let you run a-head of your 
reckoning.” 

“ You have often heard it said of 
tay ore heehl inable illus tee 
they are yv as illustra’ 
¢he times in which they were written. 
If this quality be true, generally speak- 
ing, it is more y so when view- 
ed in connexion with the vicissitudes 
and peculiarities of naval life, where- 
in they form one of the chief solaces 
of the officers and men ; and we shall 
hardly eollect from any one source so 
much information as to the different 
aspects assumed by the service at dif- 
ferent times, as may be derived from 
sea-songs of various dates. That the 
knowl sometimes conveyed by 
them is only of a familiar » is Tax 
ther an enhancement than a deprecia- 
tion of their value ; for it is precisely 


of these very things mane 
ners which history y con- 
descend to ise, that we some- 


times most desire to learn. In the 
days of Duncan, Howe, Jervis, Nel- 
son, Cornwallis, and Collingwood, (I 
that I am not enabled to en- 
lighten Mr Bennett touching the 
strains of the tar in the times of 
and Blake,) the midshipmen of the 
fleet were wont to e the mono- 
tony of a blockading cruise, by what, 
in the phraseology of the cockpit, was 
termed ‘ keeping up Saturday night 
with a stave. Nor are you, joey 34 
exactly aware, Mr Bennett, that 
vocal powers of the tar are not less 
estimated at the windlass of a mer- 
chantman, than at the galley of a man- 
of-war. He who k the watch 
awake with a ‘ stave’ is as great an 
acquisition to a ship, as he who weighs 
the anchor with a ‘ a 

“ Perfectly true,” said the first Lieu- 
tenant. “I see, Doctor, you've Jost 
nothing by serving as assistant in @ 
liner.” 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor, “ you 
know the sick-bay is in the immediate 
vicinity of the galley—and we all 
know that there is more to be picked 


up there than here. But not to digress: 
Considered as lyrical compositions, 
some of our old marine are eX= 


cellent and characteristic effusions ; 





* It is worthy of remark, that where Dibdin has been successful in his poetry, he 


has been equally so in his music. 
+ Line-of-battle ship. 
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whilst others, though popular, are 
not only deficient in literary merit, but, 
like many of Dibdin’s, are filled with 
nautical ignorances; though the re- 
verse of Gray’s proposition about the 
* bliss of ignorance’ is nowhere so ob= 
vious as on board ship——” 

“* Does not Gray say,” interrupted 
Bennett, “‘ ‘that it is folly to be wise ?” 
Now, I call that nonsense, and so does 
my reverend friend ; and I defy you, 
Doctor, to shew any thing half so stu- 
pid in Dibdin’s songs.” 

*‘ That is a sagacious remark of 
yours,” returned the seabes. - a I 
was going to say, with regard to the 
peo to which sea ballads are set, I 
am of opinion that a very curious and 
interesting theme may be suggested to 
enquiring minds ; and that what has 
been tauntingly asserted of England— 
to wit, that she alone, of all European 

_ countries, has no national music—may 
be refuted by appealing tohersea songs. 
Other answers to this vulgar error 
might, indeed, be made with success ; 
and it would not be difficult, even 
without o aid bad ag naval ~«% 
to repel the repr » were English- 
men as oka Oe the fame ot their 
country, and as much given to up- 
holding the merits of their country- 
men, as are the natives of Scotland and 
Ireland.” 

** IT say, soom one has been droon- 
ing the miller,” said the Master, ta- 

ing a gulp of his grog. “‘ Damme, if 
it isn’t half water!” 

The laugh at the Master’s idea of 
weak grog for some moments inter- 
rupted the Doctor. “ I will not, how- 
ever,” he proceeded, “‘ extend, what 
already looks too much like a lecture, 
by any argument touching the claim 
of England to the  easgpecac of Na- 
tional airs, but confine myself solely 
to sea songs ; and I think you will ad- 
mit, that it is in some of these that 
English musical talent will be mani- 
fest. The style of the tunes is not 
Scotch, Welsh, nor Irish ; still less is 
it German, French, or Italian; and 
let me here remark, as a note-worth 
fact, that neither Scotland, Ireland, 
nor Wales, has sea songs, properly so 
called. Sea songs, therefore, are not 
so much British, as pens and exclu- 
sively English ; and I think it may 
be safely asserted, that some of the 
airs deserve to rank with the happiest 
instances extant of simple but charac- 
teristic melody. In further illustra- 





COct. 
tion of my argument, it may be men- 
tioned, that the greatest of mo. 
dern musicians—the illustrious crea- 
tor of a new style, which started at 
once into life at his bidding, and which 
continues to be the sole medium of the 
art—need I add the name of Haydn? 
—was utterly incompetent to the pro- 
duction of music for a sea song, 
though he attempted it in his celebra- 
ted canzonets, written in this country 
to English words ; which song is not 
only the worst of his works, but 
is perhaps one of the most feeble 
productions ever committed to the 
press.” 

** What song was that ?” asked the 
merchant. 

** Some trash, with the burdén of 
‘ hurly burly.’ It seems as if the very 
touch of the waves had been overs 
pores to the gifted German, and 

ad chilled his great musical facul- 
ties. Not so, however, with our own 
composers, ‘ who are native and en< 
dued unto that element.’” 

** Bravo! our side of the house !” 
cried Russell. 

“* One of our earliest naval ballads,” 
continued the Doctor, “ is derived 
from the Pepys Collection, and is sup- 
posed to have been written in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It records 
the events of a sea-fight in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, between Lord 
Howard and Sir Andrew Barton, a 
Scotch pirate ; and it is rendered cue 
rious by the picture it presents of na- 
val engagements in those days,—and 
by a singular fact which transpires in 
the course of the details ; namely, that 
the then maritime force of England 
consisted of only two ships of war !” 

** Two ships of war!” exclaimed 
the Master—% Then of course there 
were d—d few honourable nobs on the 
skeeper’s list.” 

“If my memory be just,” said the 
Surgeon, “in Percy’s Reliques of An-~ 
cient Poetry there is another old ma- 
rine ballad, called the ‘ Winning of 
Cales,’ a name which our sailors had 
given to Cadiz. This affair took place 
in June, 1596 ; but the description of 
it in the old song presents nothing 
peculiar, or worthy of attention as re« 
gards naval manners. From this pe- 
riod, I cannot at present call to mind 
any sea song of importance till Gay’s 
‘ Black-eyed Susan, which, you know, 


has maintained its popularity to the * 


present hour, and which deserves to 
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have done so, no less on account of 
the beauty of the verses, than of the 
pathetic air in the minor to which they 
are set. This was, at no great length of 
time, succeeded oo * Storm,’ 
a song which, I believe you will all 
allow, stands deservedly at the head 
of the Lyrics of the Deep. The words 
are nautically correct, the music is of 
a manly and original character, and 
the subject-matter is one of the most 
interesting of the many striking inci- 
dents common to sea-life. These fine 
ballads, if I mistake not, were suc- 
ceeded by one or two popular songs, 
with music by Dr Arne; then came 
those of Dibdin, which were in their 
turn followed by a host of composi- 
tions, distinguished more by the stre- 
nuous, robust character of the music, 
than by poetical excellence, or pro- 
fessional accuracy in the words. The 
songs in which the words happened to 
be vigorous and true—(such, for ex- 
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ample, as Cowper’s noble ballad calle 
ed the ‘ Castaway’ and the ‘ Loss of 
the Royal George,’)—were not set to 
music; but the powers of Shield, 
Davy, and others, were wasted on 
verses unworthy of their compositions. 
Among these, the foremost in excellence 
is the ‘ Arethusa,’ a composition on 
which the singing of Incledon, and the 
bold, reckless, original John-Bull-like 
character of the air by Shield, or 
ascribed to him, have fixed a high re- 
putation. Davy’s ‘ Bay of Biscay’ 
deserves its popularity ; and the ‘ Sail~ 
or Boy,’ ‘ The Old Commodore,’ and 
one or two other melodies by Reeve, 
(who, though not much of a musici 
wasan admirable melodist, ) abound al- 
so in thequalities which I have already 
alluded to, as peculiar to the national 
music adapted to sea songs.—lI’ve 
talked myself into an appetite—Come, 
Steward, bear a hand with supper— 
Mr Bennett is fast asleep !” 





MY LANDLADY AND HER LODGERS. 


By the Author of “* The Ayrshire Legatees,” “‘ Annals of the Parish,” Se. 


Cuap. 


Arter a short pause, Mrs Winsom 
resumed her narrative, saying— _ 

** But ye’re no to think a lodging~- 
house is free from calamities, for I 
can assure you, that soon after the jo- 
cose days I had with the Lustrons, 
I met with a sore trial. It came of the 
misfortune of a sweet young miss, 
who was beguiled from her parents 
bya oon officer—one of your pro- 
digals that defy the Ten Command- 
ments and the laws of man, with mus- 
tophas on their upper lips—no that he 
was to be objected to on account of 
his visiognomy, for in truth he was 
an Absalom of beauty, and had a 
tongue to wile the bird from the tree. 
Indeed, after I saw him, I almost 
thought the poor maiden was but light- 
ly to blame ; and I never could satis- 
fy myself how so brave a gallant—so 
freo-heasted and fair-spoken,—could 
be a perjured wretch ; but, for all my 
womanly indulgence, he was so, and 
I was condemned to acknowledge it by 
my conscience, as I crooned in the 
watches of the night, 


* Men are deceivers ever.’ 
‘* Miss Fatima Camomile was one 


IX. 


of the seven daughters of the Reverend 
Dr Camomile, by his third wife, who, 
according to the most authentic .ac- 
counts, had fewer children than ei- 
ther of the two who were her ances- 
tors in his bosom. 

“ The Doctor keepit a school for 
select young gentlemen, ordained for 
a classical way of life ;—and out of it 
came to pass, that when Captain Ram- 
pet was a bit laddie, he was sent by 

is doers to learn Greek and Latin 
with the worthy Doctor, who surely 
was a most superior man. 

“* Miss Fatima and the Captain, 
when they were playing bairns—he a 
birky laddie, and she a bardy Jassie— 
fell into love, according to the fashion 
of teens and nonage, and betrothed 
vows of everlasting perdition if they 
proved false to one another. 

‘* But it came to pass, as in course 
of nature it was to be looked for, that 
his friends took him from the Doctor's 
school, and placed him in the army, 
where, as might have been expected, 
he grew, being a handsome young 
man, and a great ne’er-do-weel. After 
some five or six years, his regimentals 
were quartered in a town contiguous 
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to the village where Miss Fatima lived 
with her father and the multitude of 
her sisters, in the enjoyment of every 
comfort, and the pleasant innocence 
of a classical academy. 

* Out of this accidence, the Ca 
tain—or, as I should call him, the 
Hornet, for he was as yet not farther 
promoted—repaired his old acquaint- 
ance withthe Doctor, and renewed his 
familiars with Miss Fatima, until off 
they came in a chaise-and-four, ma~ 
king a loupment into my first floor, 
as if they had been a real man and 
wife, according to the Gospels of the 
Bishops of London, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

“ Well, = see, being in my house, 
I began to have my doubts o’ the sin- 
cerity of their marriage: I couldna 
tell how such doubts arose—that was 
impossible ; but I thought they were 
overly fond to be by themselves—no- 
body came nigh them—and one Sab- 
bath night I said to myself, Is’t no 
wonderful that never a young leddy 
comes to speir for Mrs Rampant, if 
it were only to get insight into the na- 
ture of matrimony? In short, before 
Monday morning I was worked into 
a persuasion that Mrs Rampant. was 
not a creditable lodger. Young, lovely, 
and lamenting—for she was often 
in tears—I discerned there was a 
doubt ; and what would have become 
o’ me and my valuable property in this 
house, had I no made a testification ? 

‘* Let no man, or- woman either, say 
that I was moved thereunto by an 
expiscatory curiosity. No! I hada 
dread upon me ; I thought my house 
might inherit a blemish from that 
thoughtless and friendless pair, and 
therefore was I stirred, byan obligation 
of duty, to look into the young lady’s 
affair. What a discovery was mine ! 

‘The salt tears rin into my eyes when 
I think of her story. Oh, the natural 
perfidiousness of man ! 

** She tuld me with what innocence, 
like two babes in the wood, when he 
was at her father’s school, they had 
loved ~w mee How often, while 
yet neither knew the meaning of their 
words, he promised to her, and 
~~ ee she had sideank on bein 

rs nt. It was ical. 

~* Often when he ‘iat gee” alt the 
poor qoune lady, ‘I have walked into 
the fields, having no companion but 
the holy moon, and those witnessing 
stars which had their light purified by 
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the simplicity of our fondness, calling 
upon them to bear testimony to the 


truth of my love. There was a spell 
upon my heart, which assured me he 
would come back, and that our happi~ 
ness would yet be fulfilled. I never 
thought of any other love; when the 
lily bloomed, I cer the sign, 
because I knew my weak heart taught 
me to believe so, that when he saw 
the blossom, he would dearly think of 
me, we had so often in our young 
years admired its fragrance and its 
spotlessness together. 

“** He came at last,—and, though no 
longer the merry madcap boy, who had 
been both in gladness and in sadness 
the companion of my sweetest hours, 
he was the same being, but with a rich- 
er stock of manhood and cheerful bear« 
ing. Still he was so much the same, 
I could not love him less than I had 
ever done. Alas! I soon began to feel 
I loved him more. Nor did his pas 
sion seem diminished; and I was 
pleased it should be so, for who could 
think there was any guile in Harry 
Rampant ? 

“** He had been, it is true, five years 
in the world, and I had been always 
at home ; nor could I imagine what 
five years’ transmutation in barracks, 
and the license of young soldiership, 
could effect on the Load of man. He 
seemed to me all I desired ; where was 
truth, if he was not true? In that 
soft, that fearful, and confiding time, 
in which I felt myself to be more in 
fault than he was, I could not doubt 
the faithfulness of his honour.’ 

“ T thought,” said Mrs Winsom, re- 
suming her natural tone, ‘when I 
learnt this, that it would be a hard 
thing to hurry the young man before 
the session after rail a disclosure; and 
I reasoned with Miss Fatima, for I 
would no longer adorn her with the 
tittle of Mrs Rampant, telling her that 
she had been an overly fond cutty, and 
was much to blame. 

** But notwithstanding, though my 
words were surgical knives, removing 

flesh, I yet told her for a com- 

ort, that I would speak to Captain 
Rampant, and with God’s help would 
end her misery. Poor thing! she was 
this time most disconsolate to be- 
hold! Her fair eyes were waxing wide 
—the gracious beauty of her cheeks 
was become pale—her mouth had lost 
the swirl of dimples that made it gayer 
than smiles,and she rose from her chair 
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with a heaviness as if there was about 
her a burden or a shame. 
“That same night, after she had 


been long abed, the Captain came : 


home from one of his parties—she 
never went toany. I sat up on pur- 

to meet him. He was not ree, but 
gay—his wits were all about him ; but 
they were sparkling. 

“ ¢ Captain,’ quo’ I, when I had let 
him in, ‘come into the parlour, for I 
would fain have a discourse with you 
— Rampant, as ye call her, is very 

«« “Who dares to say so?’ cried he. 

“ ¢ Captain, Captain,’ was my reply, 
‘dinna ye be contrarie ; there's a 


‘ fault somewhere, and the sooner it’s 


owned the better—She’s ill, I should 
have said.’ 

“He had been in Scotland, and 
knew what owning a fault meant in a 
Christian country ; so of course he be- 

an to make an equivocal of a ridicu-~ 

us kind with me; but a power was 
then given to me, and verily I have 
chonekt that I was surely fortified and 
inspired with the spirit of truth and 
seriousness, 

“ «Oh Captain,’ was my answer to 
his light-hearted ribaldry, ‘ ye’re 
due a great debt—ye hae a great sum 
of sin to answer for. Here was a young 
lady, rosy and sweet, blooming upon 
her native bush, though it may have 
been thorny. The dear and kind en- 
chantments of auld lang syne were 
around her paternal sanctuary—and 
gentle Memory was ready with her 
golden: key to open. the tower to you 
when you returned.’ 

“ He looked clouded as I said this— 
his mirth was departed; but for all 
that I persevered, saying, 

“And what, Captain, have ye earn- 
ed by your deceitfulness ?>—a wither- 

flower and a broken heart. Oh sir, 
where was fine feeling when ye brought 
the harlot thoughts of camps and bar- 
racks into the defenceless and innocent 
bowers of love and confidence—where 
was bravery, when the silly blandish- 
ments of a simple maiden won you to 
forget the virtue wherewith remem- 
brance had sanctified the scenes where- 
in she fell—and where is your honour, 
knowing that what was won was given 


in the faithfulness of youthful con- 


a ou refuse still to redeem 
the pledge of fidelity ?” 

., ‘ spoke like my father in the pul- 
pit ; and, by the pith of what I said, 
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so daunted the worldly audacity of 
the Captain, that he sat tilent, and 
made no answer. Seeing him thus in 
a sort of penitential meditation, I 
pressed upon him further—I bade him 
compare what the unfortunate lady 
was, with what she might, but for him, 
have been. It was a depicting that 
made my own heart melt with sorrow, 
and my eyes to overflow with tears. 
_.“ T inscribed upon his conscience, 
how, before her ruin, she went bloom- 
ingly and gay to her father’s church, 
~ —_ ringi onurekente her 
appy fancies. e worth 
oung men who then eyed her with 
ove “0 repels wallet ‘greg oe 
ces she F use she thought 
only of him ; and then I shewed my 
what he had made of her—a destitute 
creature, scorned by all who knew 
her in her blameless time, being in a 
stranger’s house, fearful to visit the 
streets; and my corruption rising, I 
cried with vehemence, ‘ ! 
she was beloved and honoured, and 
you have made her a light woman!’ 

* He said nothing to me; but he 
rose, and, putting on his hat with an 
emphasis, as my father would have 

ed it, left the house. 

«© Next morning, Miss Fatima had 
a letter from him ; but what was in it 
she never did reveal, for she read it 
over to herself. It contained a bank- 
note for a hundred pounds—which 
was a large sum, considering my bill 
was not then above eleven—and she 
read it again, and to moan and 
mourn from the of her spirit. 
Then she gave me the bank-note 
be phere — 2 said she 

ought it was enough—an 
ed my hand kindly, and added, she 
had overheard all I had spoken to the 
Captain. In the same moment she 
started up, and, shaking her hands to- 
wards the holy skies, she cried, ‘ It is 
so—I am such ; and it shall be done.’ 

‘« T was amazed and terrified at her 
vehemencte. I feared, but could not 
guess, what her intent was; but she 
soon after put on a countenance of 
calmness—yet it was a calm without 

uiet. Her pale cheek, which had long 
ost its flower, became of a clayey dead- 
liness—her eyes glittered as if they 
saw not—her voice had a far-off, hol- 
low, tomblike there was 
a horror in her smile, that made me 
suffer as if the world of the dead had 
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** Such she was for some four or five 
days—it might have been a whole 
week—I’ll not dispute that, for I was 


Cuar. 


Mrs Wiwnsom was deeply affected 
by what she had related, and shetold it 
with so much dramatic propriety, that 
I wondered at the talent she displayed. 
I have, however, since often observed 
the same singular faculty in other illi- 
terate persons, and have seen them ri- 
sing in the course of a narration to the 
su beautiful eloquence of the 

igher minds of whom they discour- 

. I ought, however, to acknow- 
ledge that I was melted with more 
than ordinary sympathy for the doom 
of the unfortunate young lady, which 
the motherly zeal of my worthy land- 
lady hadevidently precipitated ; and my 
curiosity was so excited, that I could 
not repress the desire to be informed 
of the sequel of a story so tragical. 

** When,” resumed Mrs Winsom, 
“ when the desolated creature came 
to a true sense of her forlorn situation 
—for in her panic she was too wild to 
have a right discernment—it was free- 
zing to hear how she lamented; she 
didna plead that she had been a re- 
sisting victim; nor did she take all 
the blame upon herself. There was a 
flattery in her heart that she had been 
betrayed by the condition of her fa- 
ther’s house more than by her own 
weakness, or that the accomplisher 
of her ruin had a premeditated pur- 

Still, however, she wept and 
wailed until her hopelessness became 
incurable. 

** It was soon manifest that Death 
had laid his cold hand upon her, in 
defiance of all medicine and doctor's 
skill. 

“From morning to night she sat 
by herself on the sofa, her one hand 
on the other resting on her knec, and 
her eyes reading, as it were, the leaf 
of a curious page of vacuity in the 
threads and pawtron of the carpet. 
She thought of nothing but of time. 

«© When I went into her room in 
the morning, she would say, ‘Is not 
this Wednesday, or Friday?’ as it might 
chance to be. And as often as I went 
again during the rest of the day, she 
would ask the hour. It was melan- 
choly to see her ney, and how 
pleased she was when the time had 
seemed to have run a little faster than 
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in a manner myself demented ; buts 


change at last began to manifest itself 
—and such a change !” 


x. 


she expected. How patient and how 
beautiful she was in all this ; but oh! 
how plainiy her heart was breaking. 

‘** When more than eight mournful 
months had come and gone, seei 
that, by the course of nature, she was 
soon to become a mother, I thought it 
my duty, in a far-off way, to remind 
her that it was needful to prepare for 
a stranger. 

** She looked at me, I thought ree 
proachfully, but her eyes were full of 
tears, and she answered, ‘ No. I have 
here, within, a conviction that my sin 
and shame will pass from this world 
together. I dreamt last night that I 
beheld my venerable grandfather—he 
was a holy and religious man—stande 
ing at a gate to which I had come with 
a baby at my bosom, and he took me 
by the hand and led me in, and made 
me known to all my ancestors, even 
to Adam and Eve. No; the life that 
should be, is not—it becomes my con 
dition—a husbandless wife—a childs 
less mother !’ 

** I reasoned against her despair, 
and entreated her to be of good cheer, 
but she smote her bosom, and said, 
‘ How can that be?’ adding, ‘I am 
not guiltless ; but there was no other 
but only himself, in all the world, by 
whom I could have been undone. 
Stars of light and purity—eyes and 
oracles of heaven, ye know my chas« 
tity! But how can he believeit? Oh! 
scorned by him, what is left >—where 
now is my place in the world?—The 
grave.’ 

‘* After a season of some days, the 
wild lamentings and continual cries of 
a spirit in agony began to moderate 
into sighs and low heart-murmurings. 
I entreated her to let me send for her 
father, or for one of. her sisters; but 
she was absolute, and would not have 
them. At last the mother’s time ar- 
rived, and she became, as she foretold, 
a mother without a child. 

“ ¢ Place,’ she cried, ‘ the mute wit- 
ness of my infirmity before me. It 
was not in sin, but in the confidence 
of faithful love, that this monument 
of frailty hath had being.’ 

“< We placed accordingly the deada 
born baby upon a pillow, covered with 
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one of my best damask servits, on a 
chair by the bedside. It was punish- 


ment enough for many a sin to see 
what then ensued. 

“* She raised herself on her elbow, 
and studied the beautiful thing as if 
it had been an alabaster image of cu- 
rious handicraft. What was in her 
thoughts no one could tell, but ever 
and anon she cast her eyes upwards, 
and smiled as if she had discovered 
some pleasing similitude, and once 
she said, ‘ How lovely and how like ! 

** She then laid herself down, and 
seemed to be communing in prayer. 
After.a season she raised herself again, 
and covering the body with the servit, 
she made a sign for it to be laid on 
her bosom, which I did with my own 
hands. 

‘“* At that crisis the door opened, 
and the Captain appeared at the bed- 
foot ; flustered he was, and of a wild 
look—she saw him, and stretched out 
her hands lovingly towards him, but 
they fell on the innocent corpse, and 
in the same instant she was no more. 

“* The Captain, as ye may well sup- 
pose, was a most demented man. He 
called himself by all the ill names 
that contrition could find, and, to a 
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surety, none of them were too bad. But, 
as I told him, ir was then out of 
season, and it behoved us to think of 
sending for an er. The up- 
holsterer over the way being a moderate 
and respectable esman, I accord< 
ingly sent for him, and after a decent. 
time was allowed to pass, the funeral 
was performed in a very genteel man- 
ner. But, alas! how the curse of 
Heaven will sometimes work ! 

** TheCaptain, being melancholious 
with what had happened, was enticed, 
on the night after the burial, to go for 
a pastime with a friend to see how the 
doctors make atomies, and that same 
night he came rushing to my door 
like a ghost in a whirlwind. His 
senses were gone—he raved of a sight 
he had seen, and of a deed that had 
been done. 

** His friend, with certain others, 
came flying after him, and, dreadful 
to tell, one of them described the vi- 
sion of vengeance he had seen. From 
that hour he became mad with a 
frightful shout of laughter—it was 
such laughter as the dead would laugh 
— if that could be—and he died in the 
course of a year after in a Hoxton 
Bedlam.” 


Cuap. XI. 


Wuewn Mrs Winsom had finished 
the sad story of the unhappy Fatima, 
we naturally fell into a conversation 
concerning theother mysterious young 
lady and gentleman who had come to 
her house in the same clandestine man- 
ner, and had left it so suddenly, with- 
out explanation. For some time she 
appeared a little averse to enter upon 
the subject ; but when I happened to 
say, I should be none surprised if the 
lady proved to be the lost daughter of 
her old friends, Mr and Mrs Mel- 
bourne, she gave me a significant nod 
and a smile. 

“Deed,” said she, * ye have made 
a true guess; but I promised no to 
speak of it; for now all, by the help 
of my agency, is put to rights, and to- 
morrow the whole party are to return 
to Mr Melbourne’s country-seat, to 
hold a celebration of the marriage, as 
becomes their fortune. A good laugh 
has been raised at the expense of Miss 
for her romancing, though it is allowed 
onall handsthat sheshewed both aright 
pete and delicacy in concealing from 

er husband the sorrow and remorse 
she suffered for the indiscretion she 


had committed, owing to the esteem 
in which she held his affection. How. 
ever, as both the old folk and the 
oung are anxious that as little should 
heard about the matter as possible, | 
we'll make a passover of this case, and 
I'll relate to you some comical doings 
I had witha Mr Kenneth Macquirkie, 
who was recommended to my house 
by Mr Melbourne, some years ago. 
“This Kenneth Macquirkie, Esq. 
W.S., as he put upon his cards, (which 
Ww. S. signihes a writer to the signet, 
some sort of a lawyer in Edinburgh, ) 
was'doer for a tawny bairn of a planter, 
who, like Mr Flowerfield, was one of 
Mr Melbourne’s West Indy corres- 
pensentee ‘ — bairn had A mulatto 
mother, who left a gathering b 
will in full to ty Onich fewas 
thought would make it necessary to 
put her into the Court of Chancery, 
or, what was the same thing, make her 
a dreeping roast to Mr Macquirkie. 
Now, ye see, as I had an inkling of 
this, and had, moreover, heard that 
he was to be allowed a sappy fee for 
coming to London, I thought it was 
but reasonable to deal with him ac- 





590 
cordingly, the more especially as he 
poh anomie the first floor, to 
have cooking done for him at home— 
the which is a covenant of works that, 
is a 
comfortable to the 
pre wb oe -house. But oh! 
a trouble as I had with that man 
at the settling of our bills on 
the Monday morning! for he was of 
a short memory, and a brittle temper, 
and, over and above, he was as greedy 
as a trap, and as gair as a smiddy vice. 
But, as I had been well recommended 
to him, and he had, moreover, some 
reason to wish tostand in a favourable 
light with Mr Melbourne, he was fain 
to bear, though he couldna thole with- 
out complaining. 
“* One night he had been at the 
layhouse of Covent Garden with a 
friend that he br t home with him 
to eat a lobster, drink porter, and 
talk of playactors and authors, in the 
Edinburgh fashion ; for in all the time 


that I have kept a lodging-house, I 
never have ont with folk so beside 
themeelves’about genius, and 
and the freshness of 


romise, 
oung ts, as 
the Edinburgh ieepere. Indeed, it’s 
most extraordinar to hear them, and 
wonderful how men of the law should 
have time to think of such phantas- 
. As a mathematical lodger 
of mine, from Cambridge, 
once said, ‘ I wonder,’ said he, ‘ how 
it is, that men of cases and prece- 
dents, quotations and instances, can 
afford to learn such mythologies ; but 
the effect is seen on their business— 
they are constantly coming to London 
ties tol ee we sentences of their 
j 5 as often sent back to 
make a revision—a proof,’ said he, 
* how little general knowledge is of an 
advantage in legalities.’ 

** Well, this Macquirkie, as ye may 
discern, being a most troublesomeman, 
the lobster was gotten for him, and the 

of porter, and he and his friend 
to crack the shell, and to speak 
about the pathos of a playactoring lady 
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that they had that night seen ; andit 
tarned out that one lobster was an ine 
sufficient supper for the two, so —_ 
was desired to get them another ; 
being desired to get another, and not 
finding one that she thought big: 
ough, she brought two. Hereupon,’ 
on the Monday following, arose a most: 
kittle question. Mr Maequirkie cons 
tested the charge on my bill, sayi 
he had given orders for only one lobe 
ster that would serve two. 

“ As he was a dinnering-at-home 
customer, I submitted to let the affair 
jes for that time. But, ere 

would have a dinner for two friends, 
and, accordingly, I was duly authori« 
zed to make all proper preparations 
You may be sure I got him one of the 
best of dinners; but when the bill 
came to be presented, it’s an impossi« 
bility to describe how he stormed ; Sal 
he thought, being, like the Edin« 
burghers, ignorant of our politer ways 
of the world here in the South, that I 
would just have made a charge per 
head for the three, like a coffeehouse« 
keeper ; but that wasna my trade ; so, 
notwithstanding his tempest, I just 
ch him dish and dish, with a rea« 
sonable consideration for extra trou< 
ble, not forgetting the contested lob-« 
ster. Oh, But an Edinbro’ W. S. is 
@ most severe customer! But at lastI 
got the right way of managing Mr 
Macquirkie ; for whenever he made 
on objection to what he called an over 
charge, I subdued him by saying, that 
it was wonderful how such a genteel 
— as usually came from the Athens 
of the North, as they called Auld Reee 
kie, should make a controversy about 
candle-ends and cheese-parings, as if 
they had been habituated to live at 
home in a straitened circumstance. 

** Having thus got into the right 
way of managing him, he grew so pli« 
able, that I might have twisted him 
round my finger, and in the end did 
me a world of good, as I shall pre« 
sently tell you.” 


CHap. XII. 


*¢ Asout the time Mr Macquirkie 
went home,” continued Mrs Winsom, 
*< there arose in a certain town in the 
west of Scotland, called Blackbirch, 
an inordinate passion for begetting acts 
of Parliament. What he had-to do in 
the business it would ill become me 


to pretend to expound ; but that he 
was art and part in the mystery I was 
well assured was plain to be seen and 
clear to be understood. In short, he 
was fee’d to become a counsellor to the 
bailies and other bodies of the town, 
besides the feuars and subfeuars, 
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« Among other things, it seems in 
talking law with them over their 
toddy, he set forth, among other great 
discoveries he had made in London, 
the vast comfort and economy he had 
enjoyed in my house, with the skilful 
manner in which he m d me. 
From this it came to pass that the 
Blackbirch folk, having bethought 
themselves of a necessity of getting a 
new act of Parliament, sent one of 
their Bailies for that to Lon< 
don, and he t with him a most 
civilized two linesfrom Mr Macquirkie 
to me, commending him in a most spe- 
cial manner to my attentions. Thus 
I became, as it were, standing Land- 
lady, as you shall hear, to the Black- 
birch folk. = the pongt ecm 
prigging, took my first floor for a 
month , and he oa not well in, when 
I was constrained, in a sense, to take in 
a delegate from the malecontents who 
were opposed to the Bailie’s Bill. 

“The way of it was this. The 
Bailie, like all other magistrates, was 
greatly versed in the knowledge of 
human nature, as he told me himself, 
winking cunningly at the same time, 
to let me know that he was a man of 
the world ; and then he began to give 
me a hint anent the great business 
which had brought him to London, 
and of the bad spirits who had risen 
in opposition to the just and necessary 
measure, which he and his colleagues 
had undertaken for the good of the 
town, and all that was dear to it. 

“T hope ye'll no think I was so 
forward as to offer my advice to a 
Bailie—a Blackbirch Bailie, too—al- 
though I could not discern, even after 
he had explained the whole matter to 
me, wherefore it was that the feuars 
and subfeuars of the town, together 
with the magistrates and town council, 
were so eager to make themselves 
statutes. 

“ But when the delegate explained 
to me his view of the subject, it seem- 
ed quite manifest that the Bailie and 
his party were conspiring to impose 
little less than the yoke of an arbitrary 
government on the necks of the poor 
defenceless inhabitants of the unfor« 
tunate town of Blackbirch. Then he 
enlarged on the freedom of trade, and 
proved to my satisfaction that certain 
things which the bill was intended to 

ut down, such as the crying of Lon- 
on candy, was a lawful g; and 
that if it were put down by constraint 
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of law, what would thrifty families do 
with all their old brass, cracked crys< 
tal, and broken buckles? In short, as 
it were in despite of my understand« 
ing, I was seduced to take the popu 
larity side, and to do all that I could 
to help the cause of the delegate, 
though he was but a parlour-floor 
lodger, and the Bailie was paying for 
the drawing-rooms two guineas and an 
half a-week,—a rent, ye'll allow, was 
moderate, considering that a whole 
town was paying it. 

‘* Well, to make short of a long 
story, the Bailie and the delegate, 
after divers days of going out in the 
morning couthy friends, and coming 
baek at night 7. aA House of Com- 
mons ng like tigers, it came 
pein ill, as the Bailie’s 
measure was called, was read a second 
time. I thought, when I heard so, of 
the great patience of Parliament, for 
it was a book almost as big as a Family 
Bible, and to read it through in one 
night, after having spent a night at it 
before, was most extraordinary. 

“ Truly the Bailie on that night 
was a jocose man, triumphing and 
shouting as if he had overcome the 
Philistines. But his transportations, 
like every other earthly felicity, were, 
worthy man, of short duration ; for it 
seems there was a thing they called a 
Committee, that took bold of his Bill 
and tore it all to pieces, as the-dele« 
gate told me himself, with mud¢h ‘so« 
briety. He did not clap his hands 
and make a joyfal noise like the Bailie, 
but spoke of his conquest likea man 
of sense, as all the Blackbirch folk 
shew themselves to be, and in naethi 
mair than their great love for law and 
interlocutors. 

“ By this time, ye see, I had been 
deep in their councils ; and seeing the 
Bai ie, by what the Committee had 
done, dejected, I began to take pi 
upon him, and to devise a possibility 


of a reconciliation with his adversary, 


who, though a arity man, had a 
smeddum of satiricalness that increa- 
sed with his prospect of gaining his 
ends, and was very afflicting, I must 
allow, to the Bailie. But in what way 
that reconciliation was to be brought 
to a come-to- cost me no little 
thought. I had, however, discerned, 
that often in their controversies they 
ke of Port Punchtown, and I saw 
at, however disastrous their opinions 
were on all other subjects, they per« 
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fectly agreed that it was a place that 
ought not to jally as it was 
swallowing up their trade, the’ people 
thereof being much, cleverer im“ all 
matters of maritime business than 
those. of Blackbirch. To be sure, 
neither the Bailie nor the delegate 
ever acknowledged the fact of this 
superiority, but, on the contrary, cor- 
dially 2 that the inhabitants of 
Port Punchtown to a man were the 
riddlings of mankind, and not fit to 
tie the 

“ Having meditated in the watches 
of the night on all I had heard them 
say, next morning I said to my friend 
the delegate, that it was a great pit 
to waste his town’s money for su 
fasherie as the Bailie’s Bill, and that 
it would be far better, seeing there was 
an obligation on every true-hearted 
Blackbircher to put his heel on the 
neck of that presumptuous place, Port 
Punchtown, to contrive a way of ex- 
tinguishing it for ever. I never saw 
a man better pleased in my life than 
he was to hear me. But as I have 
told you, he was of a composed and 
controlled nature, and did not expose 
his inward satisfaction with any inor- 
dinate outward demonstration. How- 
ever, I had inoculated him, and at 
night he brought home with him Mr 
Tedious, his law man; and shortly 
after, the Bailie -being in, they rang 
the bell and requested me—for I an- 
swered it—to ask him to come down 
and take a glass of toddy with them. I 
saw by their countenances that they 
were baith big with something ;—so, 
when I had delivered the message, 
curiosity got the better of decorum, 
as_it will sometimes do with other 
ladies as well as landladies, and I 
went into the bedroom, and put m 
ear to the keyhole, to hear their high 
treason. against the devoted town of 
Port. Punchtown. 

‘* Mr Tedious began by condoling 
with the. gentlemen on the unfortu- 
nate effects of their controversies ; tell- 
ing them, that the Bill had come out 
of the Committee a monument of in- 
sufficiency, and warily he worked till 
he brought the rival town upon the 

t. 


“* It's a town,’ said he, ‘ against 
which nature has manifestly set her 
face. It would long since have ion 
ed and been atterly undone, but for 
that energy and enterprising spirit 
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tech of a shoe in Blackbirch. - 


[Oct, 
which the inhabitants possess in so pu« 
or eer ee Pi Eick ely 
~“* Both the Bailie‘and: the delegate 
peering a — manner, 
inst ‘this* doctrine riority ; 
andthe” Bailie’ ssourel Bit “Tedhdee 
that if Port Punchtown had'not been 
a pet of the city of thatname, it was 
ae a — that no snalctede birch 
gentleman, in his greatest 
against its upsctting, would conde. 
scend even to'instilt: =" = i 
‘* The delegate explainedyin his calm 
and methodical manner, that the world 
was quite wrong in sing that 
Port Punchtown was a+ place of any 
respectability at all. As for the sus 
periority of the inhabitants, they have 
not the capacity to make even a Bai« 
lie, but must just take any bogle that 
their parent city thinks fit to send 
them. 

** Here the lawyer interposed) re. 
marking, that it a a be allowed they 
had, in their projects of improvements, 
made their town a rankling thorn+in 
the side of Blackbirch. 

“* This the Bailie and the delegate 
denied. 

** * Be that, however, as it may,’ said 
the lawyer, ‘ the clear policy of Black« 
birch is, to put an extinguisher on 
her rivai.’ asi 

“¢ Rival!’ exclaimed the*‘othéts ; 
‘ she is none to Blackbirch.”* 

“ Then,” said Mrs Winsom for her. 
self, “‘ I was just frying to hear stich 
nothingness of an argument, and would 
fain have broken in upon them, when 
Mr Tedious, giving a clap with ‘his 
hands, cried, ‘ Gentlemen, F’ll'te 
what : it being admitted on all sides 
that the Blackbirch people must either 
have a law-plea or a bill in Parliament, 
I would recommend that your dissén« 
sions should be suspended, and that 
you should unite in some great ‘tine 
dertaking, either of the one kind‘or 
the other, to prove that you have a 
power when you choose to shew“ it. 
Now this bill, which, between yourtwo, 
parties, has cost the town already more 
than L.1200, even were it carried as 
proposed, would not have given -you 
apy advantage over your rival.’ 

** « Not rival !’ exclaimed’ the Bai-« 
a the delegate; “we won’t admit 

t.’ 

« ¢F would therefore advise that, next 
session you ‘apply for an act to enable 
your town to improve the harbour and 
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town of Punchtown. How beautifully 
isi could be set 


Forth ia your application to Parlia- 
ment |’ 


, 45 Port Punchtown !’ ex- 
claimed the Bailie and the delegate, in 


an agony. 
- © Yes,’ said Mr Tedious, emphati- 
aly * by bill. But when the bill 
have become an act, there will 
ie ipes westen it. oe pon wil 
ve itin your to stab your riv: 
inthevials 

‘* ¢ And could we not, then,’ said the 
Bailie, ‘ choke up the channel of the 
river with an old ship a 

‘* I could hear,” said Mrs Winsom, 
“ thelawyer rubbing his hands fidgetty 
fain, as he cried, ‘ By that means you 
will have both a contested bill, and a 
capital lawsuit.’ ” 

She then proceeded to tell me, that 
before the gentlemen left her house for 
Scotland, — — ype wth mee ar= 
ranged ; at out of this happy 
expedient for the overthrow of Port 
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Punchtown grew such felicitous una- 
nimity in the town of Blackbirch, 
as has seldom been equalled, never 
surpassed. At the next election of the 
magistrates, the delegate was chosen 
by the Whig interest to be the com- 
of the Bailie, who represented the 
ories ;and it was mentioned in the 
newspapers, that such was the joy of 
the feuars and subfeuars on the union 
of parties in the town, that the two 
magistrates, in long procession, fol- 
lowed by all the feuars and subfeuars 
two and two, walked hand in hand on 
the day of that unanimous election, 
singing, ‘‘ Together let us range the 
fields ;” the be on the right, and 
the town-drummer on the left, pro- 
claiming their praises. 

Here I might have set worthy Mrs 
Winsom right as to these particulars ; 
but on consideration, I thought the 
least said is soonest mended—for if 
the town of Blackbirch is not yet in 
that state of blessed unanimity, I am 
sure it ought to be. 





AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND THE WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Part II, 


Havine now considered how far 
Wordsworth’s T. is new, and 
how far it, is correct, I propose to en- 
quire with what success he has illus- 
trated it. 

And first, we may not unfairly sur- 
mise that is something faulty in 
his manner of executing his purposes 
—something “ rotten in the state of 
Wordsworth”—from the consideration 
of this plain fact, that writing of men, 
and to _ he has ap become 2 
popular author. It is all very well 
that he should exclaim, “ Psa with 
the senseless iteration of the word 
Popular !” and appeal from popularity 
as a test of excellence, because it is 
his-interest that popularity should not 
be a literary touchstone. But we, 
who have no personal i in the 
question, may observe that, however 
it may be admitted that poems on ab- 
stract or abstruse subjects may be ad- 
mirable without being popular, still, 
poems professedly founded on the 
grand basis of human nature, and de- 
picting her “ great and simple affec- 
tions,” must be ore they 
can be pronou successful. For 
the people they are written; by the 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVIII. 


le must they be judged. If the 
oon the «real language of sa,” 
they must be appreciated wherever 
that lan is known. So far from 
coming before his readers at a disad- 
vantage, Wordsworth (I maintain) 
approaches them under peculiarly fa- 
vourable circumstances. He prejudi- 
ces us in his favour at the very outset, 
by professing to “ keep us in the com- 
pany of flesh and blood.” He appeals 
to all our strongest prepossessions ; he 
awakens all our most interesting as- 
sociations, by affirming that he will 
choose his incidents and situations 
from ordinary life. At the time when 
he first published his Lyrical Ballads, 
more especially, such a declaration 
was calculated to excite the warmest 
expectations. The poetry- reading 
multitude began to sicken from an 
overdose of rich and stimulating nu- 
triment, and not a few were already 
asking—“ Pray, who would get éwice 
drunk upon Noyau?” When a man 
steps forward with this spirit-stirring 
motto—“‘ Homosum. Nihil humanum 
a me alienum puto.” Surely that man 
must have taken some pains to undo 
the ahaa naturally excited 
Q 
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in his favour; surely he must have 
**kept the word of promise to the ear” 
only, “ and broken it to the hope,” if 
he failed to secure general »sympathy 
and approbation! In his case, if in 
the case of no other poet whatsoever, 
men ought to have “ run after his 
productions as if urged ore appetite, 
or constrained by a spell.” It is in 
vain for Wordsworth to reply, that 
** every author, as far as he is great, 
and at the same time original, has had 
the task of creating the taste by which 
he is to be enjoyed.” Granting for a 
time that Wordsworth, according to 
his own intimation, is great and ori- 
ginal, I, in the first place, cannot al« 
ow that a taste for any great and ori« 
ginal style of writing can possibly be 
created ; it can only be called forth, 
where it exists. Scarce one person in 
a thousand has a real feeling for real 
poetry, as disjoined from extrinsic sti- 
mulants of interest, such as arise from 
an agitating story, the display of pri-« 
vate feelings and circumstances, or 
from the caprice of fashion. The sin- 
gle person feels, and decides, and sets 
a value upon any production of a high 
stamp, and the accumulating testi« 
mony of these individuals at length 
wo ta not until many generations 
ve pot away) influences the many, 
d they conspire to read and to praise 
what they neither understand nor va- 
lue, simply because the poet’s worth 
has been acknowledged by a body of 
enlightened men, and they dare not 
dissent from the verdict, lest th 
should be supposed to want taste fad 
feeling. The author has taken his 
station amongst those of an establish- 
ed rank, and the crowd throw incense 
on the altar of his fame, without 
snatching a spark of its fire. Words- 
worth s much of his argument 
upon the facts, that in Dryden’s time 
“* two of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher were acted for one of Shak- 
speare,” and that Milton’s Paradise 
Lost was coldly received, and rose 
slowly into fame. I believe that Shak- 
speare, Milton, or any other esteemed 
writer, is not more enjoyed now than 
he was when his works first appeared, 
but that the greater publicity of his 
name places him within the reach of 
a greater number of readers capable of 
appreciating him. Those who never 
would have appreciated him, are not 
raised by his works to a keener faculty 
of discernment. ‘Those who can ap« 
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reciate him have only..to open his 
k,,at once to leap into his meaning, 
and to partake his passion. | He is.but 
conyentionally admired by the many, 
while he is truly relished by the few. 
But, in the second place, Words» 
Wepre, paatepaions, 12: areeinen and. 
iginality are founded upon the nay, - 
tural psy Me character of hig st - 
ects and language. Now, if the taste. . 
y which we relish any. production, 
is not (as I endeavoured to. prove), 
created, but called forth, the taste hy 
which Wordsworth's writings are to be;, 
enjoyed should be called forth in al», 
most every human breast; becauseyp 
how far soever the taste may have, 
strayed from the primary affections of ; 
humanity, still the return to nature is , 
always parang: au —and it ia, 
back to nature that Wordsworth pute, 
poses to lead us. That which relates 
to men may surely be understood and 
enjoyed by men, at all times and in 
all seasons. A relish for every-day 
food demands not that education of, 
the palate, which we must undergo 
before we can eat olives with any en 
joyment ; and where there.is so much, 
nausea to overcome, it may be doubted 
whether the subsequent pleasure is, 
worth the previous pain. I was told, 
that if I could but once swallow one 
of that unnatural fruit, I should like. 
the whole tribe ever after. I swal- 


lowed three, and hate them still. But 


how can Wordsworth reconcile his.as- 
sertion, that every great and original , 
author creates the taste by which heis 
enjoyed, with another explicit decla- 
ration of his, which runs thus ?— 
‘** The poet writes under one restrics 
tion only, namely, that of the neces- 
sity of giving immediate pleasure to a 
human being, possessed of that infor- 
mation which may be expected of him, 
not as a lawyer, a physician, a mari- 
ner, an astronomer, or a natural phi- 
losopher, but as a man;” and he goes 
on to say, “ Nor let this necessity of 
producing immediate pleasure be con- 
sidered as a degradation of the poet's 
art. Itis far otherwise. It is an ac- 
knowledgment of the beauty of the 
universe—-an acknowledgment the 
more sincere, because it is not formal, 
but indirect.” This being the case, 
surely the poet of nature more espe- 
cially must be under the necessity of 
giving immediate pleasure to those 
who share the feelings of men? And 
facts will bear me out in the assertion, 
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that he actually does impart that im- 
mediate pleasure toa far wider circle 
of readers than the poet'who has ¢cho- 
sen lofty and abstracted themes of ar- 
ment. As P'onée’ béfore observed, 

e simplest ballads,” detailing ‘thie 
commonest ‘incidents, have been most 
inwoven with the hearts of men, and 
have been ‘aid ‘up in the’ memories of 
all; while Milton has been quietly laid 
on the ‘shelf: ' And why? Because 
rupee pcg bet 

cal fee u or 
ne connie i a Po To bea 
human g is the sole qualification. 
The very lowest of the vulgar are not 
bad judges of what is true to nature. 
I have observéd, that the galleries in 
a theatre know how to mark, by dis« 
ctiminating applause, the finest na 
tural touches of Shakspeare’s genius. 
Moliere constituted an old woman his 
judge, and her laughter or tears his 
criticism. Why did Cowper, by means 
of his “ Task,” and Burns, through his 
ballads, find an immediate echo in 
po) human bosom ? ne wrote of 

ngs pertaining to humanity in a 
peer a manner. A If Wordsworch has 
failed in producing a similar effect, it 
may lead us to surmise that, although 
par porting to write of human things, 

é has not generally written in a hu- 
man or natural manner. The popu- 
larity of some of his smaller and 
simpler poems, such as “* We are Se« 
ven,” ‘* Susan Gray,” and the “ Pet 
Lamb,” strengthens the conjecture, 
and forms an additional proof, that to 
write naturally on common subjects 
rather ensures, than forbids, a numes 
rous audience. 

Why, then, should Wordsworth tell 
us, that he “ was well aware” that his 
poems, by those who should dislike 
them, would be read with more than 
common dislike? Why did he not 
*yenture to hope” that he should 
generally please ? 

IT answer, because he had a lurking 
consciousness that he had not ful- 
filled the terms of his own covenant, 
the conditions imposed by His own 
theory. Had he always sung, 


“ Familiar matter of to-day, 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again,” 
in simple and natural language, he 
might have been secure of eggs | 


more than common pleasure to a 
who had’ hearts to feel or minds to 
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think. As it is, he has frequently 
failed ‘in his object by not faithfully 
adhering'to the béstpartsof his theory ; 
and, by em ny the worst parts of 
it, he has ren himself liable to 
the charge of glaring nape? 
These two points I ‘purpose ‘to make 
clear by quotations from his own 
works, . 

nei ae hg dl vag’ As the 

t parts i : t “a 
selection of the real Tenptiage of men, 
in a state of vivid sensation,” may 
produce a most happy effect, when 
transferred to the poet's page, I have 
before proved by a reference to Shak- 
speare’s frequent practice in his most 
impassioned dialogues.— But, Ist, 
The language of Wordsworth’s cha« 
racters scarcely ever is the real lan« 
guage of men ; and, 2d, When it is 
so, cannot be called a fortunate selec 
tion of human speech. 1st, Notwith« 
standing our author's inveighing so 
bitterly against poetic diction, it is 
actually by a mixture of poetic dic- 
tion with humble phraseology, and by 
the use of what are called poetic li 
censes, conjointly with common modes 
of expression, that he has produced a 
patched and piebald dialect, infinitely 
more monstrous than either “ the 
gaudy and inane phraseology” of which 

e complains in one place, or * the 
triviality and meanness, both of 
thought and lan .” which else« 
where he acknow s to be * more 
dishonourable to the writer’s own 
character, than false refinement or ar 
bitrary innovation.” 

They who solely use poetic diction, 
on the one hand, and they who con< 
fine themselves to trivial language, on 
the other, shall each uce a work 
which, at least, is all of a piece—it 
may be, indeed, all of tinsel, or all of 
canvass—but is not this preferable to 
embroidery upon packthread ? There 
is in Wor mee 3 natural a 

uence of style always i 
through the felse eaptnebity ich he 
has imposed upon himself. ‘Even a 
waggon must be dignified with the 
epithet of ‘ stately ;” and, in a solilo« 
quy of mild Benjamin, the waggoner, 
we find— 


“ My jolly team, he finds that ye 

Will work for nobody but me! 

Good proof of this the country gain’d 

Qne day, when ye were vex'd and 
stfain’d—- : 
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Entrusted to another’s care, 

And forced unworthy stripes to bear. ° 
Here was it—on this rugged ‘spots. 1.’ 
Which now, contented, with, our lot, 

We climb—that, piteously abused, 

Ye plunged in enger, and, confused : 

As chance would haye it, passing, by, 

I saw you in your jeopardy: 

A word-ffor me ‘was like a charm— 
The ranks-were taken with one mind ; 

An te bu?then, safe from harm, 
Moved like'a vessel in the wind !” 

The words which are printed in Ita- 
lics are as much poetic diction, though 
of a different kind, as that of the lines 
of Gray, which Wordsworth stigma- 
tized as such, without one of its ad- 
van —* Good proof of this,” with 
the article omitted, is a poetic license ; 
and the whole speech, as proceeding 
from the mouth of a waggoner, is a 
tissue of incongruity. Again, in the 
Idiot Boy, Betty, conjecturing the pro- 
bable fate of her stray darling, thus 
expresses herself— 

“ Or him that wicked pony’s carried 

To the dark cave, the goblin’s hall ; 

Or in the castle, he’s pursuing, 

Among the ghosts, his own undoing ; 
Or playing with the waterfall.” 


Thus also she apostrophizes the ab- 
sent pony— 
“ Oh dear, dear pony, my sweet joy, 
Oh carry back my idiot boy, 
_ And we will ne’er o’erload thee more !”’ 


And..thus she bewails her own sad 
ease 


** Oh cruel! I’m almost three-score, 
Such niglit a3 this wus ne'er before !”” 


Here are poetical contractions, and 
that’ very modern vice of diction, the 
omission, of the article before a noun, 
in’ conjunction with what might be the 
lack-a-daisica] exclamations of an old 
Trishwoman. Peter Bell, storming at 
an dss,’ which will not get up, says— 


b'dotol ead oo You little mulish dog, 
T’ll fling your careass, like a log, 
Head-foremost down the river!” 


Here ithe, words are so evidently ar- 
ran or the sake of the rhyme, as 
to dee yall feeling of reality; and as 
a version of “‘ Get ‘Up;"you obstinate 
brute, or I'll chuck you into the wa- 
ter,” they haye this great fault, name- 
ly, that they are not coarse,enough for 
nature, or pleasing enough) for art. 
They are neither fish, fow], flesh, nor 
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Coe: 
good red herring. If this be the real 


-language of human beings in a state 
“of vivid!sensation, or in any stateof 
-sehsation, the poct must: have eonver~ 
‘sed with a: singular race’ of! mortals, 
+"There is, to:my! mind, a want ofskill 


in‘ the “writer, who» thus, seven while 


~ using ‘common language, fails to'work 


in the reader’s mind ‘a conviction that . 
such words ‘were really uttered under 
such ‘cireamstances: ' Little | entbued 
as the foregoing extracts are! withthat 
imaginative spirit, which ‘ought:to 
beautify the most revolting themes of 
a true poet, they yet areifarther from 
real life than the most fanciful express 
sions which Shakspeare puts ‘into the 
mouths of his characters. » By the:ab« 
similating power of his mighty mind, 
that wondrous dramatist subdues all 
his materials to his own purposes. He 
scatters the gems of imagination, ‘the 
treasures of philosophy, from the 
mouths of clowns and buffoons. . His 
characters have all an individual stamp 
upon them: their words’ seem appro« 
priate to themselves, and flow: with 
ease from nature’s living fountain 
yet the poet speaks in all. Although 
we never met with beings who so 
speak, yet we feel convinced that:such 
beings could not have spoken other- 
wise. Wordsworth uses more of ‘the 
real language of men, and produces'a 
less real effect. Surely there is want 
of skill or power in this. I must ob 
serve, to prevent talesnpeenen sions that 
I should not do Wordsworth, the ine 
justice to name him in the same page 
with Shakspeare, did not Words 
worth’s admirers claim for him a niche 
beside that matchless bard—and did 
not Wordsworth himself seem to pro- 
voke a comparison which had best have 
slumbered. jAfter remarking, ‘‘ of the 
human and dramatic Imagination, the 
works of Shakspeare are an .inex- 
haustible source,” Wordsworth says, 
“* And if, bearing in mind the many 

oets distinguished by this prime qua~ 
ity, whose names I omit to:mentition, 

et, justified by a recollection of the 
nsults which the ignorant, the incas 
and the presumptaous have 

eaped ‘upon these and my’ other wris 
tings, T may be permitted to’ anticipate 
the judgment of posterity upon my- 
self} ‘I shall ‘declare ‘(censurable, I 
grant, if the notoriety of the fact above 
stated does not justify me) that I have 
given, in those unfavourable’ times, 
evidence of exertion of this faculty, 
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n its worthiest.objects; the. exter- 
=" universe; the mortal and (religious 
sentiments of: man, ais,natural.affec- 
tions, arith his passions, which 
have the same. ennobling tendency \as 
the productions) of, men;im this kind, 
worthy-to be held iniundying remem- 
brances”}i (See Prefaceto Vol. I.): 
/hdit nay be doubted: whether the ill- 
conduct of others-can justify weakness 
in oneself, or; whether the assertion of 
one!man,\and that. man the party 


‘nearest' concerned, is at all better than 


the assértion,ef ;another ; but, at any 
rate; I ‘hope that, however *‘‘ ignorant, 
incapable, and: presumptuous, I may 
be-esteethed, J am justified in having 
instituteil a sort of parallel between 
Shakspéare and Wordsworth. 

Not only when he speaks in charac- 
ter, but:in his own person also, when 
he relates or describes, Wordsworth 
professes to use “‘ throughout, as far as 
is. possible, a selection of language 
really used by men.” I could quote 
boundlessly from his works, to prove 
that neither in relating nor describing 
has ‘Wordsworth attained his object ; 
but, as ina multitude of quotations, 
there: is weariness, I will confine my- 
self to:two or three extracts. First, 
take, as a general specimen, an adven-« 
ture with some gipsies. 


Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, 
are gone, while I 
‘Have been a traveller under open sky, 
Much witnessing of change and cheer, 
Yet, ‘as I left, I find them here ! 
“10 EUnheard- of circumstance !"] 


~The weary Sun betook himself to rest— 


Then issued vesper from the fulgent west, 
(Outshining, like a visible God, 
‘The’glorious path in which he trode. 
And ‘now, ascending, after one dark hour, 
And one night’s diminution of her power, 
Behold the mighty:Moon! This way 
She:looks as if at them! !—but they 
Regard nother!!! Oh better wrong 
and strife, 
. (By mature transient) than such torpid 
life ! 


The silent, Heavens have goings-on : 
The,stars have tasks—but these have 
none ! ort fn 
_ Yet, witnessall that stirs in. heaven and 
earth,! 


Jo; scorn I Spegk.not 5 they are what 

f,, po fnede BER 5. os sec7 cis) 
And breeding suffers them to be ; 
Wild outcasts of society !” 


* O lame and impotent conclusion !” 
Surely the man who criticises the fol- 


lowing stanza from. Cowper’s Alexan = 
der Selkirky..: oi: 


"Religion !" what tréagure nntold, 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious tlian silver and gold, 

~ Or all that this earth ‘Gait afford!” 


in the following severe texma-+"<‘These 


four lines are. poorly ; some 
critics would -call. the ¢  pro-= 
saic; the factisy, it.w ‘be bad 


prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse 
in metre Barely that critic, when 
he turns poet, should give us some-~ 
thing a little better. expressed than the 
last four lines of the foregoing extract 
——I dare say that, all the time, these 
said gipsies had their goings-on . as 
well as the stars. They might, du- 
ring the ‘ twelve bounteous, hours,” 
have had a little walk as well as the 
et, and had time to rob his own 
en-roost and be back again, and be 
so busy mending the pot and kettle, 
as to have no time to look at the moon. 
Hear a piece of description : 
‘* She had a tall man’s height, or more ; 
No bonnet screen’d her from the heat; 
A long drab-colour’d cloak she wore, ; 
A mantle reaching to her feet; = 
What other dress she had I could'nt know, 
[How could he?] 
Only she wore a cap that was as-white 
snow.” . 


On reading this one may truly say, 


* A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags. its 
sluw length along.” 


In the last line, the words “that was” 
are plainly redundant, and are used to 
complete the measure. To ‘‘ a 
tall man’s height” is surely out of all 
common parlance—and._ ‘‘ No bonnet 
screened her from the heat’—-may not 
indeed be poetry, but—certainly is.not 
ordinary prose. Listen, again to the 
poet’s mode of relation— 
“ And Betty from the lane has fetch’d 
Her pony, that is mild andgood; |! / 
Whether he be in joyyor pain ' 
Feeding at will along the lane, 
Or bringing fagots from’ thé wood.” 


Or hearken, when, the poet. speaks in 
his own persoDrr 54.) ou. 
“I to the Musesbavé' been boun 
These fourteen ‘years; by strotig inden. 
tures ySO sono. ¥ ’ 
Oh, gentile Muses, let me tell 
But half of whatto him befell— - 
He surely met with strange adventures, - 
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sO, gentle Muses! is this kind? 

Why will ye thus my suit-repel ?» 

Why of your further aid bereave me ? 

And can ye thus unfriended: Jeave me, 
Ye Muses, whom I Jove so well?” 
The Muses certainly seem neither to 
have smiled upon this importunate 
invocation, nor to have dictated it ; 
and yet; can we say that this is the 
real of men—more 


of men * in low and rustic life?” But 
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[Oct 
it may be answered, that Wordsworth 
only professes:'to: use “the real lan. 
guage of men,‘as far as is possible,” 
I answer, “ what man has done, man 
man do.;’. and some of our pathetic 
8 onstrate that it és possible 
to make use of the most real and sim~« 


le lang throughout a composition. 

sad oak the happiest effet Witness 

on touching d of auld Robin 
ray. 


** He hadna been gane but a year and a day, 

When my faither broke his arm, and our cow was stolen away 3 
My raither she fell sick, and my Jamie at the sea, 

And Auld Robin Gray came courtin’ to me. 


‘* My faither urged me sair, my mither didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break ; 
So I gied him my hand, though my heart was at the sea, 
And Auld Robin Gray is gudeman to me.” 


Here there is not a word that is unu- 
sual either in itself or in the applica- 
tion of it ; and the result is a general 
harmony and keeping in the composi« 
tion. But Wordsworth, in, exempli- 
fying his theory, is too frequently nei« 
er simple nor majestic. He misses 
the grace of simpli » and at the 
same time loses the advant 
loftier diction. Who can p: 
lines on 2 sky-lark, 


es of a 
these 


* Up with me, up with me into theclouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds, 
Singing, singing, 

With all the heavens about thee ringing,” 

tothe following, by Gray, on the same 

subject, 

“ Bat chief the sky-lark pours on high 

Her trembling, thrilling ecstasy, 

And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 

Melts into air and liquid light,” 


Thee last may, indeed, chiefly consist 
of that diction which Wordsworth 
brands by the epithet “ poetic ;” but, 
at any rate, they have the of 
congruity. Now, Wordsworth’s lines 
are too eccentric to be natural—too 
much like the old n ditty of 
“ Here we go up, up, up,’ to be su« 


e. 
-. Wordsworth may well say, “ If my 
conclusions are admitted, and carried 


as far as they must be carried—if ad« 
mitted at econ: judgements con< 


cerning the works of the greatest poets, 
both ancient and modern, will be far 
different from what they are at pre« 
sent, both when we praise and when 
we censure ;” but it may be doubted 
whether (as he affirms) our ‘“ moral 
feelings, influencing, and influenced 
by these judgements, will be corrected 
and purified.” 

At any rate, our éastes will hardly 
be corrected and purified, for, if we 
judge by the theory and its effects, 
we must bring in a verdict of ‘‘ guil- 
ty” against Milton, on an indictment 
of having used poetic diction ; and we 
must place the author of the ‘* Ly- 
rical Ballads” infinitely above. that 
mighty “‘ orb of song.” 

In the second place, where Words< 
worth has made use of the rea/ Jan 
guage of men, he has net been fortu- 
nate in the selection. His language of 
low life.is not, as he tells us it is, 
‘ purified from what appears to be its 
real defects, from all lasting and ra- 
tional causes of dislike or disgust.” 
He does not, according to his profes 
sion, ‘‘ by a selection made with true 
taste and feeling,” ‘‘ entirely separate 
the composition from the vulgarit 
god meanness of ordinary life.” Wi 

e affirm that such expressions asthese, 


Let Betty Foy, 
With girth and stirrup fiddle faddle,”— 


* Oh, met it isa merry meeting;”— 
_ & And-Betty’s in a sad quandary,” 
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are not ‘ rational causes: of dislike or 
disgust?” ‘Will he majntain,that such 
« selections” of language, es the, fol« 
oe TE chOt dét mad) my Pretty lad; 
“abe mae be Weer ds 
Oh; ‘thercy! "to myself F etied, 
“ue oul be dead !”’ 
waded ving jo hallad cord 
** Oh, misery, oh, misery! 
Oh, woe is me, oh, misery!” 


are “* made with true taste and feel- 
ing,” or that they “entirely separate 
the composition from the vulgarity 
and meanness of ordinary life?” Let 
it be observed, moreover, that in all 
the above extracts, the poet speaks in 
his own person, and canhot—as I at 
least should hope—plead in excuse for 
vulgarity of diction, that he has adapt- 
ed the words to the character from 
whose mouth they proceed, 

Amongst other causes of pleasure, 
when words are metrically arranged, 
Wordsworth mentionsa “manly style,’ 
and yet descends to such babyisms as 


“That way, look, my infant, lo! 
What a pretty baby-show !” 


“Tis a pretty baby-treat, 
Nor, I deem, for me unmeet.”’ 


*¢ Pull the primrose, sister Anne, 
Pallas many as you can!” 


« Eyes of some men travel far 
For the finding of a star; 

Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keepa mighty rout ! 
I’m as great as they, I trow, 
Since the day 1 found thee out, 
Little flower !—I’ll make a stir, 
Like a great astronomer.” 


But, it may be » that the $ 
from which Naas tal extracts are jailbe, 
have “ a worthy purpose:’ It may be 
so. All I allege is, that of whatever 
* importance” their “subject” may 
be, “ their style” is not “ manly”— 
theirselection of lan not “made 
with true taste and feeling.” The 
mind of him who reads them may 
(as ¥ contend) be “sound and vigo- 

ul 


rous,” and “ in-a hi state of as« 
sociation,” (aa Wertemerth, calls t,) 
and yet fail to be “ enlightened,” or 
» i ” by reason of the “ ra- 


tional” disgust, which, in its days of . 


manhood, it feels to the pap which 
was the nutriment of its infancy. It 
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hath put away childish things; it no 
longer speaks as a child, understands 
as a,child, or thinksas a child. Why, 


then, im porns which are so far from 
being written professedly for children, 
that they are rather illustrations of a 
complicated theory,addressed to the 
mature intellect, should the poet make 
use of » which, in the,outset 
carries with i childish associations 
Wordsworth, indeed, confesses that he 
is apprehensive that walenguegs “ may 
frequently suffer from arbitrary con« 
nexions of feelings and ideas wi per 
ticular words and phrases ;” and he 
has “ no doubt, that in some instances, 
feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be 
given to his readers, by expressions 
which appeared to him tender and pa~ 
thetic.” —‘‘ That no man canaltogether 
protect himself” from the effects of 
these associations, I allow ; but that 
he may protect himself from them 
more than Wordsworth has done, I 
must believe. 
The very measure of such verses as 

these— 

“ The cock is ctowing, 

The stream is ; 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter ;” 
afid, 

“ Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill,”” 


brings the nursery before us, and al« 
most prevents us from observing that 
the hts are really pleasing, and 
suggested by a personal o ation of 
nature. Is not this rather like a 
daring of the’ very danger which he 
deprecates? I am far from i 
Wordsworth a childish writer ; but it 
must be owned that he sometimes 
writes childishly. 

Having attempted to shew that, in 
many instances, Wordsworth has not 
fulfilled the conditions of his own 
theory, I to point out in what 
manner, by fulfilling them, he has 
been betrayed into absurdities. 

The very root of ‘Wordsworth’s 
—_ cr ve a seme — 
t i , into which, at the 
gianing. oy Observations, I promi- 
sed_to institute an enquiry at some fu- 
ture timé. It is this, “‘ that the feel 
ing developed in his poems gives im« 
portance to the action and situation, 
and not the action and situation to the 
feeling.” I proposed to consider whes 
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ther this ol eae Pe ae 
likely té’ orteiiehity Of Mo Vid® 


nakpassien threnph many of its mores: 


‘gubtle witidiggn “Delisaeally eutions\./ 


cio } and whether chere'slietld'>'to Pe map 2 Aare paw aera 
not a ‘ 0% *d intentione;' thes « 
the Sie the ee Tread jpooke? lof sthieir execution: Iddwle 


with it. 


As wre shall best jitdve of this pri! 
ciple when viewed ‘ili’co: von wih 


its results, let us ¢xainine in whatman- 

neriitsasoperated on: Wordsworth’s 

anid whether'it have there pro< 

~ originality of 2 good or:a bad 
nd. 

I shall endeavour to prove, that by 
carrying ‘this’ principle into effect, 
Wordsworth’ has been betrayed into 
two faults, which branch off into al- 
most opposite ramifications, but which 
unite at last in producing one com- 
mon result—Incongruity. 

The first is, that trusting to the im- 
portance. 6f the feeling, which he pur- 
poses to. illustrate, he does not scruple 
to consort it with weak and beggarly 
elements, which either degrade it or 
render it ridiculous, by the overpower- 
ing!force of association. 

Theé ‘second is, that, investing the 
feeling with an importance which the 
‘ actién” and ‘situation do not warrant, 
he usts' language and employs illus- 
py a as much above the occasion, 
as the ‘language he sometimes uses 
is below it ; and ‘thus produces in his 
poems._as strange a mixture of home- 
linés$ %nd' magnificence, as the brick 
floor ‘and mirrored walls of a French 
bedtobmi. vy 

Fee Argahd concise terms, he has, 
in #hfitst case, derived low subjects 
froto ‘lofty feelings ; in the second, he 
has ‘déduced lofty feelings from low 


int the first place, attempt to 

re ni e first uber palpable. . 
ith cé of his ncee object, 
whith is (the ‘poet tells us) ‘* further 
and above ‘all; to make his incidents 
iation (chosen from common 
testing, by tracing in them, 
not ostentati , the 


imary laws of our nature, chiefly as 
“as the manner in which we 


oie in wstateof excitement,” 
(let aaah bt oh at 
in another place,) “ speaking’ in’ ‘lan 


guage a tes t follow the: - 
fluxes =r, 


and refluxes of the mind,when 


agitated by thegyeatarid simple affecs > / 


tions of ourcnature,”) ‘Wordsworth; 


amongst other poems; wrote the Idiot: / 4 
But that nothing may be wanting taain 


Boy, wherein he “ traces the waters 


contending with his twill jou 


‘sentences, incomprehensible enou; 


“till his mortality predominates.” Herg, » 
‘are high-sounding, and et A 
‘to muke' thé pretest fool I ever key 


in my life exdlaim;— How defightsod 
ful that'fs!—ft' is so metaphysical f'3¢ 
Any one would naturally imagine that?®! 
the “ fluxes and refluses.of the, mind,, » 
when agitated bythe great and, simple 
affections of our nature,’-—-‘‘.thexma- 
ternal passion traced through maany of |» 
its more subtle windings,” must:be, ida 
lustrated by a poem, great in its scheme, 
simple in its execution, affecting in its: / 
incidents. We.turn to the poem in 
quéstion with raised expectations, 
when we experience the shock of a 
shower-bath in the perusal of a story, 
(very simple, in one sense of the word,). 
all about an old woman, one Betty 
Foy, whose neighbour, Susan Gale, 
“ old Susan, she who dwells alone,” is 
taken ill. Betty Foy, instead of going 
for the doctor herself, wisely sends her. * 
idiot boy Johnny on horseback'on that: ‘’ 
errand, although (as she might have 
anticipated, had she possessed a graift 
of sense) she is obliged at last to leave’ 
Susan, (her reluctance to do, which ;; 
caused her to send Johnny,) and to; 
walk in propria personé to the town,.., 
roaming the livelong night in quest of 
her idiotic darling. After a little at- 
tempt to keep the reader in suspense 
as to Johnny’s fate, the poet ‘cannot’ 
find in his heart to be too pathetie >- 
he therefore soon discovers Johnny 
quietly sitting on the pony, “ who is 
mild and good,” and comforts Betty's 
heart with so enchanting a sight. — 
“ She pats the pony, where or when 
She knows not-—happy Betty Foy! , 
The little pony glad may be, 
But he is milder far than she, 
You hardly can perceive his joy.” 
That is, the fluxes and the reffuxes of 
the pony’s feelings (appatently’ the 
swisest animal of the party) were Yess *’ 
violent thi those of Betty. Iidéed’*” 
hers see ta nave! rush oth with 
vehemence 5 for, when she first”, 
IG 3D 3 Laat YO 23 pid) Dou 
“ She darts as, with a torrent’s force, 
She almost F mien thé ioe 


u 


¥ 
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happy:deno ol4Susah Gale 
up, end finds by the 
nervous, and produced: 
=e ink of 
She, ther postste.the w 
prays at 


eit’ siiw gatbastsaoo 


gers hert etry’ fry 


he 9 s Chitate S7q (109 


home ; ‘and. the reader's 
na ~ 


had_been...s0 full 
sidadecogened, by the follow fe Tenn ; 
fecesionuacont RRA tere 


“ And 
rape like a ecane aie : 


ety words F give to you. ) 
‘ the cocks did crow tu-whoo—tu-whoo, 

And the sun did shine so cold !’ 

Thus answer’d Johnny in his glory, 
And that was all his travel’s story.” 

But it may be objected that I have 
only given the story, which is the 
mere vehicle of the feeling. I will, 
therefore, more accurately trace the 
“ faxes and refluxes” of Betty’s ma- 
ternal passion. First we find her anwie« 
ty that Johnny should comport himself 
like’a.man Of sense ; 


“ And Betty’s most especial charge 
Was, Johnny ! Johnny! mind that you 
Come,liomie again, nor stop at all,— 
Come.home again, whate’er befall, 

My Johnny do, I pray you do.” 


Then’ ‘comes a flux of joy at seeing 
Johnny make such a good figure on 
horseback— 


“ His, heart. it was so full of glee, 
That, till full fifty yards were gone, 
He quite forgot his holly whip, 
And all his skill in horsemanship— 
Oh happy, hapey, have, happy, John !”” 


“ And Betty’ - ‘standing at the door, 
And Betty’s face with joy o’erflows, 
Proud of herself and proud of him, 
She sees him in his travelling trim ; 
How. quietly her Johnny goes !” 


Then comes a sad reflux of apprehen- 
sion, from. Johnny's. protracted ab- 
sence, which shews itself, first in “ a 
” which induces her to 
Je reflec ons on Johnny, and to 
fuei i Lig iopeeting 


Uil 4 Aa 


See es 


her idiot oy This time wo hae 5 of 
her. feelings is qitite ata’ fing ebb, 
and she has seridus though becos 
ming a second Ophelia ; 
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gets. ‘‘ Agreen-grown-pond she just has past, 
And; from the brink she hurries fast, 
ssatumeaneil tea herself therein.’’ 


ope) ‘oF hear’; and 


apn spain 
You hear it now.if ¢’er, you.can.”’ 
‘Then; with @ sort’ of eddy in hissees 
— of her passions, ‘she ‘indulges 'in 

as’ to ‘Johnny's fate,: to 
wid cougeiteltig the: alive he 
of his own, as thus— 


“ Perhaps with head and heels on fire, 
And like the very soul of evil, , 

He’s galloping away, away! 

And so he’ll gallop on for aye, 

The bane of all that dread the devil !” 


But, 


“ Your pony’s worth his weight in gold ; 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Foy ! 
She’s coming from among the trees, 
And now all full in view she sees 
Him whom she loves, her idiot boy. ha 


Then does the tide flow in again. up 
to bigheFeatas mark, and Betty mani 
fests her rapture, (as before erate 
ed,) by nearly upsetting the 
No wonder that Wordsworth s 
write in metre, (and such metre!) 
lest the excitement produced by his 
thetic histories should be carried 
faa ~ aa a pu bounds! sae 
ordsworth says, in speaking 
Lyrical Ballads, “ They. who have 
been accustomed to the gaudiness and 
inane } sampe logy of many modern wri- 
ters, if they pertin in rea pee a 
to its conclusion, will, no 
quently have to struggle with hele 
ings of strangeness and awkwardness, 
They will look round for poetry, and 
will "be induced to enquire by, what 
species of courtesy these attempts can 
be permitted to assume that title.” Oh, 
Mr Wordsworth ! will they alone, 
who have been accustomed to gaud gaudy 
— nee Pp. le wi 
eelings 0 jan fo on ng your 
Idiot holy ie inet. 
ry? May “not the Spiel 
bued with Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, feel somewhat str 
ing with such, lines as 


‘ Burr, -burr 1: Now: Johmny’s lips pemed 
burr #icc oa Jo asxiritor 

As loud. as any mill; ‘or:near it; 

Meek: as a lamb thé pony moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, . 

And Betty listens, glad to hear it |’ 








And may it not look round, with some 
—— of a blank amazement, for poet- 
ry i ; Wwe 3 
- Really,-such compositions as these 
seem to be published as experiments 
to a ~ Leoeee Of 
mankind's. ’ port- 
ant fact. It pray (i Werder orth 
carefully corrects his poems; and he 
himself begs to be exempted from 
Ans most Loy rm accusation 
which can be brought against an au- 
thor, namely, that of an indolence, 
which prevents him from endeavour 
ing to ascertain what is his duty, or, 
when his wes bey ascertained, prevents 
him from performing it.” Yet Icould 
almost fancy that such poems as the 
Idiot Boy were composed while the 
author was drawing on his boots in 
the morning, and then that, over his 
wine in the evening, he had exercised 
his ingenuity in fitting a theory to his 
verses. He very wrongly omits to 
point out the most important moral 
of the Idiot Boy, which decidedly is 
to be drawn from the pseudo-malady 
of Susan Gale, and its rapid departure, 
and which seems to be, that real mis« 
fortunes cure fanciful patients. But, 
to be serious, can any one assert that 
the maternal passion is not rather held 
up to ridicule than to admiration, by 
being found in company with such as- 
sociates? So far from the feeling de« 
veloped in this poem being able to 
give importance to the action and 
situation, the Feeling, like a 
baby overlaid by a fat mother, is 
smothered beneath the overpowering 
eomicality of the action and situation. 
I would ask, what has Wordsworth 
ed by working in coarse materials, 

n order to illustrate the “ primary 
laws and great affections of our na- 
ture ?” He may have traced “ truly,” 
but certainly not “ unostentatiously,” 
the very attempt is sewer ened 

workings of a silly woman’s min 

in losing her idiot boy ; but what has 
this to do with the more noble, the 


Sb 


more manifestations of the 
ma passion? He ought to shew 
that there is some great tage in 


the introduction of charac 

and in the use of ital incidents 
counterbalance the defects naturally 
produced by such a descent from poe-~ 
tic dignity. Shakspeate’s Lear is a 
king, and his daughters are princesses, 
and his history is founded on no less 
an event than the loss of a kingdom ; 
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EOct, 
yet the paternal iene with all their 
displayed. ag fuel his. suff 7 

i iasifinely in. bis) suffer 
as they-could be, if he were a J; = 
and his daughters Betty. Foys. .T 
odd is not, 40, be original, in .a good 
sense. . Nature may. be,,. when uns 
adorned, adorned the most; but.a 
sin-Betty dress, will . spoil. her tora 
mote than a velyet robe and sw 
train. A rose with all its leaves, ha 
the beauty of proportion as well as. 
colour. Strip off the leaves, and 
flower does but encumber the slim and 
naked stalk. Wordsworth, in his pro. 
logue to Peter Bell, represents the 
Muse as tempting him to loftie 
themes, in the following really excel. 
lent lines :—~ A 


> 


“ IT know the secrets of a land 

Where human foot did never stray ; 
Fair is the land as evening skies, 
And cool—though in the depth it lies 
Of burning Africa. 


* Or we'll unto the realm of Faery, ;,, 
Among the lovely shades of things; 
The shadowy forms of mountains bare, 
And streams, and bowers, and ladies fair, 
The shades of palaces and kings!" 


And the poet replies to these seduca 
tions, 


* Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night that calms, the day that cheers; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


“* The dragon’s wing, the mystic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


“ These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir, to soothe, to elevate? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find, or these create ? 


“ A potent wand doth Sorrow wield; 
What spell so strong as guilty Fear? 
Repentance is.a tender sprite, 

If aught on earth have heavenly. might, 
*Tis lodged within her silent tear.” 


Now this is beautiful, and had 
Wordsworth always, or often, written 
thus, and in Strict accordance with the 
principles conveyed in the abote ex 
Site lines, it would (as Johnson 
Gray) “have been vain to blame, 
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useless to praise him.” But, when we 
drop from such chaste and classical 
» at once, “ a thousand fathoms 
"to such a.stanga as this, «| 

a“ ood sit ber Be ad aria) 
And there, m good iend sent Otter; 
And, ere the’ ght- of evening au, { 
‘Fo them I must relate the tale | 
Of Peter'Bell' the Potter.” 

When we read the tale itsélf, of Pe. 
tt Bell," who had a, dozen wedded 

ves, and who is converted to a holy 
ae by a vords which he 
sees 1D. a Fiver, y by a “‘ fer- 
vent methodist,” but hcl, ae in 
truth, by the ministry of a desolate 
donkey, which, 

— with motion dull, 

Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turn’d round his long left ear ;”” 


and, moreover, 

—“ did lengthen out 
More ruefully an endless shout, 
The long dry see-saw of his horrible bray;”’ 


when we are told, 

— that through prevailing grace 
He, not unmoved, did notice now 
The cross upon thy shoulders scored, 
Meek beast! in memory of the Lord, 
To whom all human-kind shall bow ;” 


and when we learn, that, in conse« 
quence of all this, the said Peter Bell 


“ Forsook his crimes, represt his folly, 
And after. ten months’ melancholy, 

[Why ten ?] 
Became a good and honest man !” 
how can we shake with any passion 
but that of ter? tance is, 
rare spirit er a, and if 
** do riting gently,” may melt 
into the heart ; but rin in truth, 
too tender for contact with such 


“ Alum styptics, whose contracting power 
Shrinks her thin essence like a shrivell’d 
flower.” 

And this is the poem, of which Words« 
worth says it could not be published 
in company with the “ Waggoner,” 
‘¢ without disadvantage,” “‘ from the 
higher tone of imagination, and the 
7 touches of passion, aimed at” 
in it 

But Wordsworth has not only con- 
trived to place Maternal Affection and 
Repe! in an equivocal light ; he 
has'even been very merry with Me 

wn darling power, Imagination 

Which he says, “ ‘the soul may fall 


away from it, not..being able to sus 
tain, its. grandeur I? |That he has 
Jallen, overdazzled in the attempt to 
illustrate - her divine energies, most 


persons will - » who read 
the tale of * Goody. and Harry 
Gill.” He says that,/in-this poem, 


he ‘‘ wished to draw-attention to the 
truth, that the power of the human 
imagination is sufficient to 

such even in our physical 


nature, as might almost a mira« 
culous.”. The story, in prose, 
of the criminal who was to death 


by imagination merely, who, by hear-« 
ing his sin state described, (a 
bandage having been placed over his 


eyes,) actuall lifeless at the 
me “he ley” sem to a 
ibly to displa power 

human Sdatantion, than the fact 
ro has new to Hoe 
sify for that . The fact, which 
Wordsworth calle « a valuable illus« 
tration,” is as follows:—Goody ere 
a very poor old woman, was detec’ 

by Harry Gill, a lusty drover, in 
pulling sticks out of his hedge. Now 
this is an offence which no farmer can 
pardon; so H Gill treated pe 
Goody Blake rather roughly, on which 
the vindictive a he “to God, 
who is the judge of all, he might 
never mote be warm.” And he never 


Surely this was rather more than poe« 
tical justice ; for it is a sore trial to a 
farmer’s temper to have his hedges 
spoiled, ly to a drover, whose 
cattle may be ten miles off before the 
morning, if his fences are broken over 
night. Now, I also know of a stri+ 
ing fact, lifying the power of 
the human im tion. It is as fol« 
lows :—There is an echo in the gar» 
den of a nobleman in a southern 
county, which, if both the speaker 
and hearer be placed in proper situa 
tions, appears as a voice proceedi 
a amon the tombs of a churehe 
yard close by. A gentleman, ignorant 
of this print am was walking in 
the garden, when a mischievous per~ 
son, throwing his voiceintothe church« 
yard, said, “‘:Thou'shalt die before 
twelve this night;” dnd the gentleman 
(who was in a delicate state of health) 
actually did die that night, from the 
shock he received, ‘even although the 


trick was afterwards to him. 
Now, siihvigh 2 eebadiet Ghlo-on: fuss 
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portant fact, as shi prophe- 
cies work their own accomplishment, 
and how'the ee 
may be uced i 6tr phy a- 
rare bop tive gunn? oP tbe eiieianbot 
I do not’ ‘consider if''a ‘fit subject’ for 
paeseryiangesacee then’ Prince Hohens 
ohe's curative mitacles, or the 
netic'wonders of Mainadue ; nor 
I pat" it ‘into verse, event J 
should °** rave ‘thie satisfaction” (as 
Wordsworth tells us, with respect to 
Harry Gill) “ of knowing that it had 
been communicated to many hundreds 
of people, who would never have heard 
of it, ‘had it not been narrated asa 
ballad; and in a more impressive metre 
than is usual in ballads.” What this 
more impressive metre is, we may 
learn by a reference to the poem it- 
self :— 
“ Ob, what’s the matter, what’s the 

-» Inatter, 

‘What is’t that ails young Harry Gill, 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still ? 


“ Of Btn Harry has no lack, 
Godd ‘duffle grey and flannel fine; + 
Hé ‘hag a blanket on his back, 


And coats endugh to smother nine !” 


aie 
i 


A d.this tale, Wordsworth tells us» 
he related in metre, amongst other rea- 


sons, because “‘ we see that Pope, by the 
power of verse alone, has contrived to 
render the plainest common sense inte- 
resting!” It isa pity that Wordsworth 
will not allow. us to take his ballads as 
mere levities, or pieces of humour. As 
such they might possess considerable 
merit 5 but as it is, we begin to laugh, 
and then ey ae over us with 
a spasmodic chill. e prim up our 
mouths, with the reflection, that this 
apperently good fun is “a valuable il- 
lustration of an important fact.” We 
should shake hands with Peter Bell, if 
he-did ‘not pretend to ‘‘ a high tone of 
imagination.” . Were we to read even 
John;Gilpin with such an awful,im- 
pression; we should be.as grave over it 
as Over a‘sermon. But 


ond Lafi-ccy ,  Bidenti dicere verum 
Raid Yetat?”” tf 


The mést-important and melanchol 
convictions ¢ome ‘to us in 6: laeagh 
—only' théy’'mtst> come’ spontane- 
ously, un ed, uninfluenced by 
a theory. The story must tell itself’; 
the moral must shine through it like 
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the'suli ; the! motive ninstbe trariss 
paréne asthe day.) Teds a 7 
modeof instraction that itself requites 
explanation’; itis's dull joke thatiagks 
for analysisi ‘Wisdom rust be dropped 
like seed, not hammered in like a/ waih 
The human mind (of whicte Words. 
worth professes to know'so’miach ) wets 
itself against a formal attempt tov ine. 
struct or improve’ it. Reeve pe 
may be ‘the® better ‘for reading! Joli 
Gilpin, if it were only for ‘the eordial 
spirit of drollery,’ without @ grain of 
malice, that runs through ‘it 5‘ Butdt 
Cowper had prefixed'a phil ioal 
disquisition to the ballad; we couldonly 
have thought of the author's coxcombs 
ty- But some of Wordsworth’sde 
fenders may say the poet meant you to 
laugh sometimes. I ask, would he Be’ 
well pleased if we laughed’ at: Peter 
Bell’s catastrophe ? ; 
I now proceed to point out the be- 
cond error into which the principle 
under consideration has led our au- 
thor. He has given a false importance 
to certain actions and situations, and 
has thereby been betrayed into ‘lan- 
guage unsuitable to the occasion. As, 
in the first instance, he stripped the 
feeling naked, he has, in this, trim, 
med it up in furbelows and ‘flounces.. 
There seems to be the greatet nieces» 
sity for noticing this defect ‘at large, 
inasmuch as the peculiarity mention, 
ed is vaunted by Wordsworth’s ad- 
mirers as not only the distinguishing. 
characteristic of his poetry, but the 
great source of its excellence. They 
say that, while other writers debase 
what is noble in itself by their method 
of conveying it to the mind,’ 'Words« 
worth glorifies the meanest subjeet;. 
and turns all he touches (even ‘pots 
and kettles) into gold. As ‘ancient 
fables are full of instruction, ‘let us 
remember that King Midas; who 
had this enriching faculty): was as 
much approximated to the lower/ors 
ders of creation by one other. sad ‘pe~ 
culiarity, as he was to’/the angelie 
race by being ‘a sort of living philoso- 
pher’s stone. Is there not'-as’ much 
danger of the mean subject dr 
the splendid illustration of it mtothe 
depths of bathos; as there ‘is likelihood 
of the splendid’ illustration raising the 
meani swbject' to the skies? “May not 
itieongruity‘as mich be shewn imedig- 
nifying what is base, as in debasing 
what is dignified ? and may. not trath 
be equally profaned by such process >) 
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raisea mortal,to therskies,”: than, to 

‘draw an angel eefoihe mars 

a anoles ithe angel: all es 
an vablenchediaanldst-the sons 


anes 
"Word eyeontth 


i borsenooedd 3 i .ba98 9A 


seater a hr 
TORa at same 
Seance sn ni 
simagination, w. 
nary things)should be pr rseated tothe to the 
— ple pare way.”. That he 
‘ordinary 
Ae eisai inan unusual way, 
few: persons will:deny: who read the 
following lines, taken from a sonnet 
on a, Wild Duck’s Nest ; but whether 
the, colouring be Imagination’ S own, 
some may sceptically doubt : 


“ Th’ imperial consort of the Fairy King 
Owns, not a silvan bower; or gorgeous 
,. cell, 

With, emerald floor’d, and with purpu- 
real shell 

Ceiling’d and roof’d; that is so fair a 
thi 

As this low. structure,” &c. &c, &c. 


“< Words cannot paint th’ o’ershadowing 
yew-tree bough 
And dimly-gleaming nest,” &c. 


cm gaze—and almost wish to Jay aside 
Humanity, weak slave ofcumbrous pride!” 


ol other words, the poet is so en- 
chanted at the sight of a duck’s nest, 
that he longs to become a duck him- 
self, and to. creep into the creature’s 
warm and cozy tenement. 

- Onemay deduce, from this s ccimen, 
one great. cause of Wordsworth’s poet« 
ical errors. He feels intensely, and he 
gives an,over-importance to his own 
particular feelings, partly from a va- 
nity, which one is sorry to see in a truly 
great. man; and partly from having 
met with admirers who deify his very 
faults, until he is irrevocably confirm- 
ed.,in them. ;; A:belief that what in- 
terests-oneself must interest others, is 
indeed common. to.all Auman beings ; 
anaes who, comes before the. pub- 

oe sdown his mene ~ 
EYduz of composition, to the p 
treo Will. what, 1 haye 
ee inthe, same, rule 
oh anynelé 27’ a br 


vier % 
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Nay, ‘is it Not’a’ greater\hanird hasird ‘© > * 


This qdestion Wordsworth scarcel 
ry pene raed he says, indeed, 
ib ay me mew teat — aN 
must Vey been; particu a 
instead, » Ch eeaerel Sod 
of gently, ging, b spnar aie tse in 
portance, some 


pulses, I sehemaeia a aaa un- 
worthy eabjeta” *Why, then; tread by 
choice on sang 


beieble — aban! “ 
ae one step from e fram.the suk sublime to, ¢ 
will cede rng ah 
will con a 
honest prejudices of mankind, even. 4 
so trifling a matter as the choice of 
names; and such appellations as Betty 
Foy, Harry Gill, and Peter Bell, be« 
cause they seem good to himself, must 
be. accepted by his.reader.. Have these 
also a meaning “ too for tears?” 
He does not go out of himself suffi- 
ciently to see things in their due pro- 
portion. It is remarkable, that in ex 
emplifying the powers of mind requi- 
site for the production of poetry by ap- 
propriate quotations, those quotations 
are generally es ie his own 
works. Ins magination, it 
appears as if he di jt ents hak 
to shew what the faculty is, as.to prove 
that he himself is of it, He 
remarks upon the following couplet : 


“ His voice was buried among 
Yet to be come at by the breeze ;” 


** A metaphor ing the loveofec. 
clusion by whi hich this bird (the stock- 


dove) is marked, and ing of te shil 
its nth as not wigs carp. Wel wa: thes 
and the piercing; 
easily deaden oy one ineatveding 
shade ; yet anoteso peculiar, and with 
al so pleasing , that the breeze, ifted 
with that oS of the sound the 
poet feels, penetrates the» shade in 
which it is entombed, and conveys it 
to the ear of the listener.” . New all 
this might be in the poet's mind, when 
he wrote the couplet, but willit be in 
his reader's, when:he readsiti?, Again, 
he tells us: “In the series)of poems 
reed under the head of Imagination, 
have begun with one;of:the earliest 
processes of. nature in the develope- 
ment of this faculty. aided by @ by - 


of my own primar aly. § 
aoe y P y ed 


represented; @, 
transfer, of internal I feelings coopera 
ine with Sram to. plant 
for :immortalit: of t and 


sound in the soil of the Ima- 
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tion.” We turn to the peem, end 
onive the following piece of. intelli+ 
gence :— a a 
There wets Wij 3 ee et wet 19 
‘Av Solands of Witciaer!™ re 
This boy’s favourite amusement was 
to hoot like an owl. ‘The operation is 
thus described : ures 


_. © With fingers interwoven, both hands 

Press’d closely, palm to palm, and to his 
mou 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him,” 


Then comes the plantation for immor« 


tality :— 
* When it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mock’d his 
8 


Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he 
hun 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

‘Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 

‘Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery,” &c. 

The boy. dies, and this historian tells 

U8 i— 

3 “believe that often-times, 

A long half-hour together, I have stood 

rer it: at the grave in which he 


This is all the information that the 
poet gives us on the subject, and the 
only outward and visible reason that 
appears for the deep interest where- 
with Wordsworth ponders over his 
grave, is, that the boy was fond of imi- 
tating the hooting of an owl. As to 
the mstance of the boy’s sensibi- 
lity to nature, how could Wordsworth 
know it, unless from the boy himself ? 
which is most improbable, for 


“ This boy was taken from his mates, and 
died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years 
old ;” 


and a = ovat years espe po 
2 of their esling 0 

is nature, if indeed they ever ave 
such feelings. 

But the explanation of the whole is 
to be found in the expression, “‘ guided 
by one of m#j'‘own primary conscious~ 
nesses.” Wordsworth, as being a poet, 
who isa man of a thousand, felt thus ; 

“and therefore runs into the absurdity 


of ‘attributing such feelings to any 
other boy, among the’ thousand, who 
happens to hoot to the owls, as he him« 
self did when young. 
This over-importance which Words. 
worth gives to his slightest sensations, 
produces in his writings a, solemnity 
about triflés, a scriousness and energy 
in little mings enieh Dena the ap« 
pearance ve the 
we} of affectation—very qeatenation 
to the simplicity which he desires 


should characterise his compositions, 
For instanee, in the following verses: 


‘ T wander’d lonely as a cloud Ma 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd— ; 
A host of golden daffodils,” 


What a prelude is the pomposity of 
the cloud. simile, to the hoe of age 
fodils which were “tossing their heads 
in sprightly dance !” Then he goes on 
to say, , 


‘ T gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth to me the shew had brought. 
For oft when on my couch 1 lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash pon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils !”’ 


He calls.this a sort of ‘‘ ocular spec. 
trum,”—a most bilious “ ocular 
trum” indeed, as ever haunted tlie 
jaundiced sight ! What a pity that the 
beautiful expression, 


“ That inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 


should be found in such bad company! 
Thus it is that Wordsworth’s most ex< 
me thoughts and images esca; 
e common view, like grains of 
in the unsifted sands of Pactolus. 
Again, in the Excursion, Words- 
worth thus sounds the trumpet of 
preparation, to herald in—a lamb! 


% List! I heard 
From yon huge breast of rock a solemn bleat, 
Sent forth as if it were the mountain’s voice, 
As if the visible mountain made the cry! 
A ; ! ” * . a” 
It was a lamb left somewhere to itself, 
The plaintive spirit of the Solitude !” 


In this instance, also, I doubt not but 
that “ the effect upon the soul” (that 
is, Wordsworth’s soul) “* was such as 
he expressed.” I can well bélieve, that 
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to a poet, amidst the utter desolation 

of incumbent mountains, where’ 
«Phe region all around” °°" 

Stands silent, empty Of all 'shape'of life,” 


> 


the bleat ot a Tal Lin Aad hag i 


thing; but as ersons ¢a! 
such a sound under such circuustances. 
—as fewer still can hear it with a poet’s 
eee were wise in the bard 
to keep ‘the feeling to himself, or, at 


; 


any Tate, to’ mention it only in confi-. 
friends. It 


dence to a few particular f 
neither reads nor tells well in a library 
or drawing-room—and the Excursion 
is rather too..weighty a companion for 
the mountain-tops. 

I have frequently heard quoted, as 
a proof of “ that fine ing of ima< 
gination” which Wordsworth can fling 
over the humblest subject, the follow- 
ing passage from the Waggoner : 

* And the smoke and respiration, 

—_— like an exhalation, 

Blends with the mista moving shroud 

To form—an undissolving cloud, 

Which, with slant ray, the merry sun 

Takes delight to play upon. 
[Which must be pronounced upun.] 

Never surely old Apollo, 

He, or other God as old, 

Of whom in story we are told, 

Who had a favourite to follow 

Through a battle, or elsewhere, 

Round the object of his care, 

Ta time of peril, threw 

Veil of such ne hue; 

Interposed so bright a screen 

Him and his enemies between !’’ 


There is a mixture of poverty and 
pane in the very diction of these 
ines (as I have intimated by marking 
some mean expressions by Italics)— 
but let that 7. Of what is the poet 
speaking? Would any one divine that 
he as deteetbig the breath and steam 
(surely he has kept clear of the ‘‘ real 
language” of men in this instance) pro- 
coding from a team of horses ? Could 
any be fo surmise, that ‘‘ Apollo’s 
favourite” is‘ only a type of “ mild 
Benjamin” “ the Waggoner”—“ his 
enemies” only a metaphor for Benja-~ 
min’s master, angry at ‘his staying too 
long on the road, 
“ Who from Keswick ie peeehet forth, 
Sour and surly as the North ?” 


It is easy to call this sublimity. It is 
sree cove to call it fastian and bom- 
bast. What, indeed, is bombast but.a 
disproportion between the incident, or 
idea, and the language that conveys 





the incident or idea? What more could 
Wordsworth havesaid in describing the 
sun-illuminatedsmoke of a wholearmy 
in combat, than he has said of the per« 
spiting horses ? If the humbler the ob« 


ay’ jectis, thenobler is theeffortof theima« 


ination in. aggrandising it, it is plain, 
fhaetf he had seen Gime 
a tea-kettle to Apollo'’scelestial veil, the 
image would have been still finer. .But, 
if a due regent to proportion be essen- 
tial to produce the pleasure which the 
mind takes in her perce of things ; 
if we turn with disgus a cottage 
with a Grecian portico; if even Na~ 
ture teach us, by her own works, that a 
certain scale is to be observed (for she 
dees not. place a Mont Blanc amongst 
the mountains of Cumberland, or a 
Skiddaw close to Box Hill)—then we 
roust allow that Wordsworth is great. 
ly wrong when he places the low and 
the lofty insuch immediate juxta-posi- 
tion. It is very pretty, doubtless, to 
say, that 
« The meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts which do often lice too deep for 

tears 3” 


_ one re aa differences and 
shades of degree.in our raptures; a 
daisy should not impart the same-ele« 
vation of feeling as a cloud-canopied 
mountain, and a man must be near« 
sighted indeed who can pore upon the 
one, while the other is towering above 
him. - Why has nature set forth such 
a majestic banquet, if her humbler fare 
suffices to nourish the mind to its ut« 
most capacity and vigour ¢ : 

The same remarks will apply, even 
more forcibly, to the following passage 
also taken from the Waggoner : 


“ Now, heroes, for the true commotion, 
The triumph of your late devotion ! 

Can aught on earth i delight 

Still mounting to ah height ; 

And higher still,—a greedy i 

Can any lew-born care pursue her, 

Can any mortal clog come ¢o her ? 

No notion have they—not a thought 

That is from joyless regions brought ! 
And, while they coast the silent lake, 
_ peplration I spirits! 

Share their em irits—yea, 

With their cnipuanel = rant en 

O fancy, what a jubilee!” =" 

Here is a coil about heroes and devo 
tion, and delight, and exemption from 
low-born care, and mortal clogs (or 
pattens). Who would not think that 
some high-minded beings, having just 
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lifted their thoughts to heaven, were 
— « be wet lake,” in an ec- 
stasy of divine beatitude; while they 
beheld with the eye of faith a jubilee 
of holy joy, which could be no other 
than the Millennium? But what is 
the real state of 8 oe A — 
and a waggoner, seas over, reel« 
ing by the side of a lake, behold 
“ Earth, — sky, and lake serene 
Involv restless all ;” 
or, inother words, “ see double,” and in 
a rapture of maudlin tenderness, shake 
hans and embrace. | This being the 
case, it seems rather an awkward con- 
fession of the Bard, that he “ partakes 
their inspiration, and shares their em- 
pyreal spirits, (Qu.—imperial spirits ? 
‘sees, as they do, “ a dancing an 
a a among the stars. Indeed, 
did not the poet’s character stand so 
deservedly high, there might be some~ 


thing suspicious in his penchant for 
drunkards and thieves. In another 
poem, he goes into raptures because 
a child and his grandfather (as he ex 
presses i) * bo a-stealing toge- 
ther.” He mystically says, 

“¢ And yet into whatever sin they may fall, 
This an but half knows it, and that not 

at ” . 

And (as if any teacher were needed to 
convince us that man is a thieving ani-~ 
mal) he concludes, 


“ Old man, whom so oft I with pity have 


eyed, 
I love aay and love the sweet boy at thy 
~ sides 
Long yet mayst thou live! for a teacher 


We see, 
That lifts up the veil of our nature in thee.” 
But, in the instance before us, the 
bard takes care to let us know 


* This-sight to me the Muse imparts.”’ 


Oh, Mr Wordsworth, how, after such 
an original and splendid passage, could 
<8 qutimeaptbient you, who profess 
to avoid poetic diction as zealously as 
others cultivate it, to talk of “ the 
Muse,” and, more horrible stil], “‘ the 
Muse imparts,” and (climax of abo- 
mination !) the rhyme in the next line 
is “ onl = eae extract one more 
passage aggoner, as an in- 
stance of the peril which lies in laying 
on too vividly a colouring of imagina- 
tion. 

“ Right gladly had the horses stirr’d, 
When they the wish’d-for greeting heard, 
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mit the most commonplace of 


LOct, 
The whip’s loud notice from the door, 
That they were free to move onee more, 
You think these doings 
Ci. e. Benjamin getting drunk] 
must have bred 
hn them disheartening doubts and dread; 
No! not a horse of all the eight, 
Although it be a moonless night, 
Fears either for himself or freight!” . _ 
Wonderful! most wonderful! most 
indeed to all one should have 
» sup’ , or predicted ! 

Well and feelingly may Wordss 
worth say, that he “ forbears to 7 
of an incongruity, which would.s 
the intelligent reader, viz. should »the 
poet interweave any foreign splendour 
of his own with that which the passion 
naturally suggests.” Undoubtedly the 
less said on that point the better. 

Can it be believed thatsuch passages 
as the above, from the. Waggoner, 
should be selected by Wordsworth’s 
admirers as proofs of his imaginative 
powers? I have heard-them recited 
without one.“ blank misgiving.” The 
more strange, the more incongruous 
are the images and expressions, ‘the 
more does the true disciple of Words« 
worth consider himself bound not on« 
ly to defend, but to prove them ade 
mirable. - He seems to have a lurkin 

icion that he will be pronseniien 
in the wrong, and therefore chooses the 
very worst specimens of the poet’s man- 
ner to prove.that he is in the right. 
Like a wise general, he defends the 
weakest. post, and leaves the strong- 
holds to take care of themselves. Oba 
stinate in error, he will not only say 
that black is not black, but prove, by 
logical induction, that black is white. 
In the first edition of Peter Bell was 
a stanza, since expunged, and. thus 
tacitly condemned by the author him- 
self—one of many, containing inge« 
nious conjectures as to the nature of 
an object which Peter saw one night 
in the water, (a very common and 
novel-like trick, by the bye, to raise'a 
reader’s curiosity.) The stanza. was 
as follows : 
“ Is it a party in a parlour 
Cramm’d just as they on earth were 
cramm’d, 
Some sjpping punch, some drinking tea; 
But, as you by their faces see, 
- All silent, and all—damn’d !”’ 
I asked my Wordsworthian friend if 
he really and truly could admire this 
e! ** Admire it! ” he replied, 
“1 think it one of the sublimest in the 
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whole compass;,of English. poetry ! 
How omfallggvendtiative 
trast between. the common and every- 


day occupations of the beings conjec- . 


tured to be seen, and the hopeless hor 
ror of their countenances; between their 
mirthful a bee, and their’ pre. 
ternatural silence! ‘They are, if we only 
look atthem ae a omg e, “some 
sipping ‘punch, some drinking tea ;” 
but the poet, by a marvellous and al- 
most divine stroke of the imagina- 
tion, makes them “all silent and all— 
damn’d!” The last word or Fark 
such a: lump upon my ear, that I felt 
much ‘in ms} cullaiog of the unhappy 
party in the parlour, and replied not 
—for it was manifesti 

with such an enthusiastic adorer. A 
blind prostration of intellect to their 
idol, is indeed the chief characteristic 
of Wordsworth’s proselytes. The 
oracle sayeth, ‘‘ If an author, by any 
single composition, has .impressed us 
with respect for his talents, it is use- 
ful to consider this as ‘affording a pre- 
sumption that, on other occasions 
where we have been displeased, he, 
nevertheless, may not have written ill 
or absurdly ;” and accordingly the 
disciples say, “‘ that Wordsworth has 
often written finely, cannot be denied. 
Why, not then give him credit ‘for 
always knowing what he is about, bet- 


‘ter than any of us?” Strange reason- 


ing !.in the face of the conviction that. 


* Fallible man 
Is still found fallible, however wise !"’ 


and when we know instances, in the 
first place, of the worst authors writing 
one good thing, and in the next, of 
the best authors writing some bad 
thin Even Milton nods, and even 
Leigh Hunt has written one of the 
most beautiful small poems extant, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Sleep breathes at last from 
out thee, my little patient boy.” But 
the rery emenes of Wordsworthianism 
is the belief ep its king can do no 
wrong. It is the ver of poetry ; 
and ro doubt of its Hierarch’s infalli- 
bility would be fatal to its empire. 
Therefore the disciples defend every 
line, every word, that Wordsworth has 
ever written—not as they would de- 
fend any passage in a favourite author, 
but with all the tdind obstinacy of men 
who adopt. peculiar creed. I grant 
that ali the ‘absurdities ‘of “Words. 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLYIII. 
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y useless to argue. 
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worth’s partisans, are no mote to be 


,charged upon: hit, than all the old- 
womanism (of ‘a disciples was 
(in; pars dimes rules to their 
wag} ded’. master,—but: som 
of ‘the blame,senat,atiack ie beth ing 
Sey omenyaenncars 
0 its prop: - isworth talks 
such wont feallnely ofthe outengroai- 


sed against him and his poems ; he has 
suffered more from injudicious praise. 
He deprecates the injustice of his ene- 
mies. “Let him rather way Bi be de- 
livered ‘from ‘his friends. When they 
declare that he is equal to Milton, he 
should be too wise to believe them. 

Thus have I endeavoured to prove, 
by exposing the evil tendency of an 
Opposite principle, that, whether in 
passages of description, sentiment, or 
passion, the expression should be 
suited to the thought, and the thought 
to the’ expression. A diamond’ in a 
setting of wood, or a nut in a chasing 
of gold, alike offend that sense of con- 
gruity, which nature has implanted in 
us. But “ words spoken in due season 
are” (to use the saying of the wise man 
* asapplesof gold in pictures of silver.” 
The meaning is the. most..preeious 
sha but the-setting: is precious too. 

ordsworth himself says,. ‘‘ Propor- 
tion and congruity, the requisite know- 
edge being supposed, are subjects 
upon which taste may be trusted. It 
is competent to this office”—neither is 
this a mean office—for if (as Shak- 
speare says) ‘‘ discretion is the better 
oe of valour,” much more is it the 

tter part of genius. Wordsworth, 
in ee a the ont me 
constitute a poet, p “ 
mentlast. ‘ Judgement, (he says) to 
decide how and where, and in what 
degree, each of these faculties ought 
to be exerted ; so that the Jess shall 
not be sacrificed to the greater; nor 
the greater, slighting the less, srivet, 
to its own injury, more than its : 
I hope that Wordsworth meant. to 
abide by the‘old saying, “ though Jast 
not Jeast ;” for I do not remember a 
single instance of any poet lacking 
judgement (according to Wordsworth’s 
own definition of it,) who has ever been — 
raised, by the common verdict of man- 
kind, sanctified. by age the true 
Vox Populi, which Wordsworth pro- 
fesses to venerate—to @ primordial 
tank in his ine yy <toneteat pe 

R 











The Heart of Bruce, in Melrose Abbey. 


BY MES HEMANS. 


{* Now pass thou onward, as thou wast wont, and Douglas will follow thee, or die,"* 
. 


Heart! that didst press forward still,” 
Where the trumpet’s note rang shrill, 
Where the knightly swords were crossing, 
And the plumes like sea-foam tossing, 
First where’er the brave were met, 

Last against each dark tide set ; 

Leader of the charging spear ! 

Fiery heart! And liest thou here ? 

May this narrow spot inurn 

Aught that so could beat and burn? 


Heart! that lov’dst the clarion’s blast, 
Silent is thy place at last : 

Silent—save when breeze’s moan 

Comes through weed or fretted stone ; 
Silent—save when early bird 

Sings where once the Mass was heard ; 
And the wild-rose waves around thee, 
And the long dark grass hath bound thee: 
Sleep’st thou as the swain might sleep, 
In his nameless valley deep? 


No! brave Heart! Though cold and lone, 
ingly power is yet thine own. 
Feel I not thy spirit brood 
O’er the whispering solitude ? 
Lo! at one high thought of thee, 
Fast they rise, the Bold, the Free, 
Sweeping past thy lowly bed 
With a mute, yet stately tread ; 
Shedding their pale armour’s light 
Forth upon the breathless night ; 
Bending every warlike plume 
In the prayer o'er saintly tomb. 


Is the noble Douglas nigh, 

Arm’d to follow thee, or die? 

Now, true Heart! as thou wast wont, 
Pass thou to the peril’s front ! 

Where the banner-spear is gleaming, 
And the battle’s red wine streaming, 
Till the Paynim quail before thee, 
Till the Cross wave proudly o’er thee ! 
-—Dreains ! the falling of a leaf 

Wins me from their splendours brief, 
Dreams, yet bright ones !—Scorn them not, 
Thou, that seek’st the holy spot ; 

Nor, amidst its lone domain, 

Call the faith in relics vain ! 








* The cry of Douglas, on throwing from him the casket, which contained the heart of 
Bruce, into the midst of a battle between the Moors and Spaniards. After the death 
—, who fell in this combat, the heart was brought back to Scotland, and buried 
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COLLOQUIES ON THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ., LL.D. POET LAUREAT, &c. &c.* 


« A coop man, out of the abun« 
dance of bis heart, bringeth forth good 
things.” Never was this sacred truth 
better illustrated than by the work 
before us. It is all good: very good. 
Excellent in conception; unexception« 
able for the matter which it contains ; 
and admirable for the spirit by which 
it is pervaded. 

It is now little less than ont iw: 
since Mr Southey first appeared be« 
fore the public ; and few men have 
more cause to look back upon their 
past lives, with that species of con« 
scious approbation which is their best 
reward. No man has more fully ex- 
perienced 

‘¢ How hard it is to climb 
The steep, where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” 


No man has more resolutely encoun- 
tered the hiss and the sting of the en- 
venomed reptiles, whose breath is 
poison. No man ever more boldly set 
at nought popularity, ‘in the pursuit 
of reputation. And perhaps there lives 
not the individual who has more com= 
pletely established his claims upon the 
approbation of the wise and good, and, 
at the same time, earned for himself 
the persevering hatred of the unprin- 
cipled and the malignant. 

His earliest productions attracted 
considerable notice, even before he was 
out of his teens. They are conceived 
in the adventurous spirit of a gene« 
rous, warm-hearted, but inexperien« 
ced young man ; and, consequently, 
are not more admirable for the feel« 
ings they express, than censurable 
for the — of principles which 
are unsound, and views which are de« 
fective. This, no one is more ready 
to acknowledge than himself. He was 
disgusted by the oppressions of the 
old government in France. He was 
dazzled by the splendour of the French 
Revolution. But soon he saw the sun, 
which rose, as his young imagination 
pictured it, in glory, set in blood ; 
and soon he saw the measures of 
retribution, by which tyrants were to 
be humbled, assume a character of in- 
human ferocity, by which society it- 
self was dissolved ; and the edifice, 


which had been consecrated to the 
Genius of Li converted into the 
abode of one of the most ruthless 
me i of his racé that ever was 
visited upon a pul world. What 
wonder, then, that his heart should 
have revolted at a system which was 
productive only of monsters and of 
crimes ; and that that very warmth of 
the poetical temperament, which ori 
ginally led to its adoption, should, 
when it began to be known by its 
fruits, have caused the rejection of it 
to be as indignant and complete, as its 
reception was, in the first instance, 
warm and confiding ? 

Yet MrSouthey is accused of having 
deserted his principles! And this, 
not only by those who glory in their 
shame; by the persevering and con 
sistent Jacobins, whose hearts have 
been seared as with a red hot iron,— 
but by others who have not deserted 
their principles, only because they had 
no principles to desert; whose only 
principle is self-interest ; who have 
never been moved to an admiration of 
any thing higher than themselves, or 
stimulated to the pursuit of any thing 
that did not terminate in their person- 
al advantage. ; 

These two classes, the men of bad 
principles, and the men of no prin< 
ciple, comprehend all the numerous 
hordes of the calumniators of our 
honoured Law And while his 
strong and indignant reprobation of 
their writings and practices has en- 
titled him to the fullest measure of 
their foulest vituperation, he has not 
been equally fortunate in attracting 
the admiration and exciting the ap« 

lause of better men ; because the 
uties with which every production 
that has emanated from him abounds, 
are, in themselves, of that passing rare 
and delicate kind, which it requires 
taste and genius of no ordinary des< 
cee to apprehend and appreciate; 
and because they are accompanied by 
blemishes which the clumsiest capa« 
city may perceive to be such, and by 
peculiarities which appear to be ble 
mishes, to those “‘ laudatores temporis 
acti” who are so superstitiously de- 
voted to the maxims of the olden 
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school, that they consider novelty al- 
most as dangerous in poetry as in po- 
litics ; and originality as much to be 
deprecated as jacobinism or revolution. 

Mr Southey, therefore, has hither- 
to missed, and is, probably during his 
remaining life, likely to miss, the fame 
to which he is entitled, and which will 
be awarded to him by a discriminating 
posterity. His life has been one of 
almost incessant labour ;—but it has 
been in a good cause, and to a good 
purpose ; and he enjoys the consoling 
certainty, that a reward is reserved for 
him which the world can neither give 
nor take away; and that his name will 
be honoured, and his works admired, 
when the taunts and the sarcasms of 
his revilers are unheard, and their ta- 
lents and their writings forgotten and 
unheeded. 

Yes, when the meteors have passed 
away, and when the vapours have 
been dispersed, and the storms have 
subsided, by which the fair face of 
heaven was blackened and disturbed, 
the silent and eternal luminaries will 

ain be seen in their appointed sta- 
tions ; and, regardless of “‘ the smoke 
and stir” whiah 4 characterises and agi- 
tates the mazy and uncertain life of 
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[Oct, 
man, during his fretful pilgrimage, 
will santieat to shed their quiet a 
benignant light upon the generations 
who succeed each other in our lower 
world. 

In the work before us, the first 
thing which arrests the attention of the 
reader, (and which is well calculated 
both to suggest and inspire the dis. 
position of mind in which it may be 
most profitably read,) is a likeness of 
Sir Thomas More. This is almost 
immediately succeeded by a poetical 
dedication to the memory of the au 
thor’s revered and beloved uncle, the 
late Reverend Herbert Hill. Theverses 
are in Mr Southey’s happiest strain, 
His obligations to the good old man, 
now no more, for the more than filial 
tenderness by which, during his ear] 
life, he was regarded by him, have of- 
ten been feelingly and affectionately ac. 
knowledged, but never more touching- 
ly than on the present occasion, when 
he felt himself called upon to weave 
a garland for his grave. Mr Southey 
perceived a strong resemblance be« 
tween his uncle and the picture of Sir 
Thomas More, in allusion to which he 
thus writes :— 


‘* Not upon marble or sepulchral brass, 
Have I the record of thy worth inscribed, 
Dear Uncle! Nor from Chantrey’s chisel ask’d 
A monumental statue, which might wear, 
Through many an age, thy venerable form. 
Such tribute, were I rich in this world’s wealth, 
Should rightfully be render’d, in discharge 
Of grateful duty, to the world evinced 
When testifying so by outward sign 


Its deep and inward sense. 


But what I can 


Is render’d piously, prefixing here 
Thy perfect lineament, two centuries 


Before oy birth by Holbein’s happy hand 


Prefigur 


thus. It is the portraiture 


Of More, the mild, the learned, and the good ; 
Traced in that better stage of human life, 

When vain imaginations, troublous thoughts, 

And hopes and fears, have had their course, and left 
The intellect jo ages the heart at rest, 


Nor yet decay 


touch’d our mortal frame.” 
ea 7 


“* Even such wert thou, dear Uncle! such thy look 
Benign and thoughtful ; such thy placid mien ; 


Thine eye serene, signi 


ificant, and strong, 


Bright in its quietness, yet brightening oft 


With quick emotion of 
. Or 


nevolence, 
of active fancy, and that mirth 


Which aye with sober wisdom well aceords.”” 


“ O friend! O more than father! whom I found 
Forbearing alway, alway kind ; to whom 
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No gratitude can speak the debt I owe ; 
Far on their earthly pilgrimage advanced 
Are they who knew thee when we drew the breath 
Of that delicious clime! The most are gone ; 
And whoso yet survive of those who then 

~~ ‘Were in their summer season, on the tree 

ad Of life hang here and there like wintry leaves, 

Which the first breeze will from the bough bring down. 
I, too, am-in the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And yet (no wish is nearer to my heart) 
One arduous labour more, as unto thee 


In duty bound, full fain would I complete, 
(So heaven permit, ) recordi ft 


faithfully 


The heroic rise, the glories, the decline 
Of that fallen country, dear to us, wherein 
The better portion of thy days was past, 
And where, in fruitful intercourse with thee, 
My intellectual life received betimes 

. The bias it hath kept. Poor Portugal ! 
In us thou harbour'dst no ungrateful guests ! 


‘ We loved thee well ; mother m 


nimous 


Of mighty intellects and faithful hearts,— 
For such in other times thou wert, nor yet 
To be despair’d of, for not yet, methinks, 
pan wholly,—yes, we loved thee well! 
And in thy moving story, (so but life 

Be given me to mature the gather’d store 


Of thirty years,) poet, and 


And Christian sage, (only 


Who from the well of livin 


litic, 
ilosopher 
water drinks 


Never to thirst again, ) shall find, I ween, 
For fancy, and for profitable thought, 


Abundant food.” 


It was at the instance of the amiable 
and excellent individual thus beauti- 
fully commemorated, that Mr Southey 
undertook and completed what may 
be truly called his greatest work, the 


. History of Brazil. It is gratifying to 


ceive, that his materials for the 

istory of Portugal are in such a state 
of Be Onn as he oy ey in the 
preceding passage ; and that his opi- 
nion of the people of that beautiful, 
but at present prostrate and miserable 
country, encourages the notion that 
they may yet be free. 

The dialogue form which the work 
assumes, is, we think, favourable to 
the free and natural developement of 
the various views which are suggested 
respecting the progress and prospects 
of society. It was commenced in the 
year 1817, and arose out of the train 
of reflections which the death of the 
Princess Charlotte excited in the an- 
thor’s mind. Nothing can be more 


naturally managed than the superna< 
tural wn of it. Sir Thomas More, 
the personage wl throughout 


the himeelf as a 
ptanng tng aay he p and the 


conversation happening to tarn upon 
belief in apparitions, Mr Southey (or 
Montesinos, as he calls himself) ob- 
serves, 

“ My serious belief amounts to this, 
that preternatural impressions are some- 
times communicated to us for wise pur- 
poses ; and that departed spirits are some- 
times permitted to manifest themselves. 

‘¢ Stranger. If a ghost, then, were dis- 
posed to pay you a visit, would you be in 
a proper state of mind for receiving such 
a visitor ? 

“ Montesinos. I should not credit my 
senses lightly; neither should I obsti- 
nately distrust them, after I had put the 
reality of the appearance to the proof, as 
far as that were possible. 

* Stran. Should you like to have the 
opportunity afforded you ? | 

“ Monte. Heaven forbid! I have suf- 
fered so much in dreams from conver~ 
sing with those whom, even in sleep, I 
knew to be departed, that an actual pre- 
sence might perhaps be more than I 
could bear, 

“ Stran. But if it were the spirit of 
one with whom you had no near ties of 
relationship, or love, how then would it 
affect you? 
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“ Monte. That would of course be ac- 
cording to the circumstances on both 
sides. But I entreat you not to imagine 
that I am any way desirous of enduring 
the experiment. 

“ Stran. Suppose, for example, he were 
to present himself as I have done; the 
purport of his coming friendly ; the place 
and opportunity suiting; the time also 
considerately chosen—after dinner; and 
the spirit not more abrupt in his appear- 
ance, nor more formidable in aspect, than 
the being who now addresses you? 

“ Monte. Why, sir, to so substantial a 
ghost, and of such respectable appear- 
ance, I might, perhaps, have courage 
enough to say with Hamlet— 


« Thou comest in such a questionable sha) 
That I will speak to thee ! » 


“ Stran. Then, sir, let me introduce 
myself in that character, now that our 
conversation has conducted us so happi- 
ly to the point.” 


The poet is at first startled, but 
being convinced of the reality of the 
unreal being before him, he questions 
him respecting the motives of his visit. 
They are thus described :— 


“* Sir Thomas More. We have both spe- 
culated in the joy and freedom of our youth, 
on the possible improvement of society ; 
and both, in like manner, have lived to 
dread with reason the effects of that rest- 
less spirit, which, like the Titaness Mu- 
tability described by your immortal mas- 
ter, insults Heaven, and disturbs the 
earth. By comparing the great operating 
causes in the age of the Reformation, and 
in this age of revolutions, going back to 
the former age, looking at things as I 
then beheld them, perceiving wherein I 
judged rightly, and wherein I erred, and 
tracing the progress of those causes which 
are now developing their whole tremen- 
dous power, you will derive instruction 
which you are a fit person to receive and 
to communicate ; for without being soli- 
citous concerning present effect, you are 
contented to cast your bread upon the 
waters. You are now acquainted with 
me and my intention, To-morrow you 
will see me again, and I will continue to 
visit you occasionallyas opportunity may 
serve,” 


The first subject which en the 
attention of the author and his ghost- 
ly visitor is, the improvement of the 
world. Is it improved? is it im. 
proving? If so, is the improvement 
partial or general? And what are the 
causes, if any, which accelerate or 
retard its progress in morals and civi« 
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lisation ? The author, in his own per~ 
son, reasons like one whostrongly be« 
lieves in the perfectibility of human 
institutions, because he most benevo« 
lently desires it. His supernatural 
guest, without discouraging a general 
reliance upon Providence, interposes 
cautionary doubts, which are intend« 
ed, it would appear, to prevent disap« 
pointment, by checking too sanguine 
expectations ; and also to teach us how 
much of the good or evil which ma 

be our portion in this world, depends 
upon ourselves. To the observation 

Montesinos, “‘ God is above, and 
trust in him for the event,” he rea 
plies— 

“ God is above,—but the Devil is be. 
low. Evil principles are, in their na- 
ture, more active than good. The har. 
vest is precarious, and must be prepared 
with labour, and cost, and care; weeds 
spring up of themselves, and flourishjand 
seed, whatever may be the reason. Dis- 
ease, vice, folly, and madness, are con- 
tagious: while health and understanding 
are incommunicable, and wisdom and 
virtue hardly to be communicated !—We 
have come, however, to some conclusion 
in our discourse. Your notion of the im- 
provement of the werld has appeared to 
be a mere speculation, altogether inap- 
plicable in practice ; and as dangerous to 
weak heads and heated imaginations, 
as it is congenial to benevolent hearts 
Perhaps that improvement is neither so 
general nor so certain as you suppose 
Perhaps, even in this country, there may 
be more knowledge than there was in 
former times, and less wisdom—more 
wealth, and less happiness—more dis- 
play, and less virtue. This must be the 
subject of future conversation. I will 
only remind you now, that the French 
had persuaded themselves this was the 
most enlightened age of the world, and 
they the most enlightened people in it,— 
the politest, the most amiable, the most 
humane of nations,—and that a new era 
of philosophy, philanthropy, and peace, 
was about to commence under theit 
auspices,—when they were upon the eve 
ofa revoiution, which, for its complicated 
monstrosities, absurdities, and horrors, 
is more disgraceful to human nature, than 
any other series of events in history. 
Chew the cud upon this, and farewell!” 


We will venture here to interpose 
a word, and say, that the abuses of 
the old government of France were 
such, that they could scarcely have 
been shaken to the ground by any 
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thing short of the tremendous moral 
and political earthquake by which that 
country was visited ; and that the very 
horrors which then occurred, and at 
the recital of which humanity shrinks 
appalled, may be preventing causes, by 
which similar calamities may be ob- 
viated in time to come, .Most assured- 
ly, if the powerful representations of 
Burke were not fully borne out by the 
tragedies exhibited at Paris, this coun- 
try had been revolutionized; our 
Whig philosophists had also become 
carcass butchers ; and the teachers of 
anarchy and infidelity would have been 
enabled to exemplify their lectures, in 
the English as well as in the French 
metropolis, by turbulence and blood. 
Here, then, in the very most dreadful 
and demoniacal of the paroxysms of 
revolutionary fanaticism, we are ena- 
bled to discern the workings of a wise 
and a righteous Providence ; for not 
only was the vial of divine wrath 
most abundantly poured out upon 
those who most richly deserved it, but 
it was so poured out as to operate with 
a salutary terror upon others, who 
were in danger of incurring similar 
guilt, and who might have provoked 
a similar condemnation. 

In the next conversation, which 
takes place amongst the stones which 
form the druidical circle near to the 
residence of Mr Southey, the former 
subject is resumed. Montesinos takes 
occasion to contrast the present en 
lightened age, with that in which the 
rude materials before him were solem- 
nized by so many awful and sacred 
associations. The improvement is ac-= 
knowledged ; but it is asserted that 
it is not general; ‘‘ that while some 
parts of the earth are progressive in 
civilisation, others have been retro« 
grade ; and that even where improve- 
ment appears the greatest, it is par« 
tial.” The ghostly monitor observes: 
—** Look at the question well. Con- 
sider your fellow-countrymen both in 
their physical and intellectual rela~ 
tions ; and tell me whether a large 
poten of the community are in a 

ppier or a more hopeful condition at 
this time, than their forefathers were 
when Cesar set foot upon this island ?” 
Montesinos, without relinquishing his 
former persuasion, acknowledges this 
position to be undeniable ; and that 
‘were society to be stationary at its 
present. point, the bulk of the people 


would, on the whole, have rather lost 
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than gained by the alterations which 
have taken place during the last thou 
sand years.” But he adds, “‘ this must 
be remembered, that, in common with 
all ranks, they are exempted from 
those dreadful visitations of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, by which these 
kingdoms were so frequently afflicted 
of old.” What follows is very stri- 
king :-— 


“ The countenance of my companion 
changed, upon this, to an expression of 
judicial severity that struck me with 
awe. ‘Exempted from these visitations ! 
he exclaimed. Mortal man! creature of 
a day, what art thou, that thou shouldst 
presume upon any such exemption? Is 
it from a trust in your own deserts, or a 
reliance upon the forbearance and long- 
suffering of the Almighty, that this vain 
confidence arises ?” 

“T was silent. 

‘** My friend,’ he resumed, in a similar 
tone, but with a melancholy manner, 
* your own individual health and happi- 
ness are scarcely more precarious than 
this fancied security. By the mercy of 
God, twice, during the short space of your 
life, England has been spared from the 
horrors of invasion, which might with ease 
have been effected during the American 
war, when the enemy’s fleet swept the 
Channel, and insulted your very ports, 
and which was more than once seriously 
intended during the late long contest. 
The invaders would, indeed, have found 
their graves in that soil which they came 
to subdue; but before they could have 
been overcome, the atrocious threat of 
Bonaparte’s General might have been 
in great part realized, that though he 
could not answer for effecting the con- 
quest of England, he would engage to 
destroy its prosperity for a century to 
come. You have been spared that chas- 
tisement.. * * * But if the seeds of 
civil war should at this time be quicken- 
ing among you—if your soil is everywhere 
sown with the dragon’s teeth, and the fa- 
tal crop be at this hour ready to spring up, 
the impending evil will be an hundred-fold 
more terrible than those which have been 
averted; and you will have cause to per- 
ceive and to acknowledge, that the wrath 
has been suspended, only that it may fall 
the heavier!’ 

** « May God avert this also!’ I exclaim- 
ed. 

“¢ As for famine,’ he pursued, ‘ that 
curse will also follow in the train of war ; 
and even now the public tranquillity of 
England is fearfully dependent upon the 
seasons, And touching pestilence, you 
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fancy yourselves secure, because the plague 
has not appeared amongst you for the last 
hundred and fifty years—a portion of time 
which, long ‘as it. may seem when com- 
pared with the brief term of mortal exist- 
ence, is as nothing in the physical history 
of the globe. The importation of that 
scourge is now as possible as it was in 
former times; and were it once imported, 
do you suppose it would rage with less 
violence amongst the crowded population 
of your metropolis than it did before the 
fire, or that it would not reach parts of 
the country which were never infected in 
any former visitation ? 3 * be 
What if your manufactures, according to 
the ominous opinion which your greatest 
physiologist has expressed, were to gene- 
rate for you new physical plagues, as 
they have already produced a moral pes- 
tilence unknown to all preceding ages ? 
* © ® Visitations of this kind are in 
the order of nature and of Providence. 
Physically considered, the likelihood of 
their recurrence becomes every year more 
probable than the last; and, looking to 
the moral government of the world, was 
there ever a time when the sins of this 
kingdom called more cryingly for chas- 
tisement ? 

** Monte. Mayr: xaxwy! 

“ Sir Thomas More. I denounce no 
judgments. But I am reminding you, 
that there is as much cause for the prayer 
in your liturgy against plague, pestilence, 
and famine, as for that which entreats 
God to deliver you from all sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and rebellion—from all false 
doetrine, heresy, and schism. In this, as 
in all things, it behoves the Christian to 
live in a humble and grateful sense of his 
continual dependence upon the Almighty, 
—not to rest in a presumptuous confi- 
dence upon the improved state of hu- 
man knowledge, or the altered course of 
natural visitation.” 


This admonition is startling and 
instructive. Even as we forego eter« 
nal in the pursuit of temporal things, 
60 we pretermit those considerations 
which relate to the condition of the 
world in general, and throughout all 
time, in our eagerness to bestow a mi- 
nute and an exclusive attention upon 
the records of a scanty and limited 
experience. Like the inhabitants of 
countries subject to volcanic eruptions, 
a very few years’ exemption from those 
visitations under which we formerly 
suffered, is sufficient to blot from our 
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hearts and minds all apprehension of 
our future liability to a recurrence of 
them. We have escaped—we have 
been spared ; the punishment which 
we most righteously have deserved has 
been delayed or remitted, by a long- 
suffering and merciful God ; and our 
conclusion practically is, not that we 
should adore his goodness, but that 
we have baffled his omnipotence, and, 
by our own exertions, arrived beyond 
the reach of danger! Thus it is that 
our pretence to superior civilisation 
betrays us into the adoption of a sys- 
tem of insane atheism, which is equally 
at variance with the soundest conclu- 
sions of the judgment, and the best 
emotions of the heart. 

This was a lesson which our Lord 
sought to impress upon the degenerate 
and sensualized Jews of his day, with 
peculiar earnestness and solemnity. 
He refers them to the judgments in 
the days of Lot, and of Noah, “ when 
they eat, drank, married, and were 
given in marriage, until the flood came 
and destroyed them all.” He prophe« 
tically intimates that future judg- 
ment, which was afterwards so terribly 
brought to pass in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and which, he pathetically 
declares, might even then have been 
obviated, had they attended to his 
warning voice, and “‘known the things 
that concerned their peace.” 

Not merely the infidels, but the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees of the 
present day, will hold themselves al- 
together unconcerned in these things ; 
but their delusion is one of the most 
groundless and dangerous that could 
possibly be entertained, and may be 
said to necessitate, in some measure, 
the very calamities of which they are 
so incredulous, and by the actual vi- 
sitation of which alone, it would seem, 
that their supine security could be 
disturbed, and their conscience-proof 
delinquency corrected. Such can only 
be effectually awakened from the tor 

id apathy with which they are slum- 
ring amidst the pitfalls of death, or 
the drunken revelry with which they 
are reeling upon the verge of eternity, 
when, as in the case of the plague in 
the reign of Charles the Second, they 
are thus terribly admonished of their 
infatuation :— 


“* A voice came down that made itself be heard, 
And they started from the delusion when the touch 
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Swept off whole crowded streets into the grave !” 
a * * * * * 


“ There yet was heard parading through the streets 
War, music, and the soldiers’ nodding plumes 
Moved with their wonted pride ! O idle show 
Of these poor worthless instruments of death ! 
Themselves devoted ! Childish mockery ! 

At which the Plague did scoff; who, in one night, 
The trumpet silenced, and the plumes laid low !” 


It is not more our wish than our 

rayer that England may be spared 
From such calamities in time to come ; 
but our best security must ever con- 
sist, not in a heart-hardening insensi- 
bility to the Divine wrath, but in a 
reverential awe of the Divine judg- 
ments ; not in a profane and impious 

rsuasion that we have outlived, but 
in a consolatory and ennobling con- 
sciousness that we have not deserved 
them. 

The spiritual and philosophic en- 
quirers proceed, in su ing conver 
sations, to consider the subjects of feu- 
dal slavery, the growth of a, 
and the fem of the feudal system, 
all in reference to that superintending 
Providence, which watches over hu- 
man affairs, and by whom, if a spar- 
row does not fall to the ground with- 
out his permissive will, the affairs 
which concern the moral destinies of 
man will not be overlooked or neg- 
lected. 

There is no more common belief 
amongst the vulgar, both great and 
small, than, comparing present with 
former times, that liberty has been 
contracted, and fearful inroads made 
upon the constitution! Your tho- 
rough-paced reformers only want, by 
a reference to first principles, to restore 
things to their ancient state, and vin- 
dicate the rights of Britons from the 
abuses and usurpations to which they 
have been exposed, and in consequence 
of which, they have shrunk to their 
present distorted and diminutive di< 
mensions! Truly the wisdom of the 
serpent, of which those persons exhi- 
bit no deficiency, is very compatible, 
not only with the foulest and most 
abominable principles, but with the 
grossest ignorance of history, and of 
the course of those events out of which 

as arisen our present system of re- 
gulated liberty. The Roman con- 
uest reduced the English natives to 

é condition of slaves. The custom 
of domestic slavery, whieh may justly 
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be regarded as so abominable, is best 
excused, when it is represented as a 
commutation for the punishment of 
death ; which would, otherwise, in 
most instances, have terminated the 
relation between the conquerors and 
the conquered. The feudal vassalage, 
which followed upon the Norman 
conquest, though less degrading, was 
far more perilous and insecure. : The 
bond of common feeling and interest 
which connected the vassal with his 
lord, was of a far more liberal charac- 
ter than that which bound the slave to 
his master, and distinctly marks a 
stage of advancement in civilisation. 
And, when the increasing luxury of 
the times rendered large revenues more 
important than numerous retainers, 
military service began to be commu- 
ted for rent; and the vassal, whose 

son was before at the service of his 
ord, was enabled to procure an ex« 
emption from the burdens and the 
grievances of baronial, tyranny, by a 
pecuniary compensation. 

Nor was the system of servitude, 
which prevailed in the earlier periods 
of our history, of that unmitigated 
character that may be supposed. “ No 
man in those days could prey upon 
society, unless he were at war with it 
as an outlaw—a proclaimed and open 
enemy. Rude as the laws were, the 
purposes of law had not then been 
perverted ;—it had not been made a 
craft ;—it served to deter men from 
committing crimes, or to punish them 
for the commission ;—never to shield 
notorious, acknowledged, impudent 
guilt, from condign punishment. And 
in the fabric of society, imperfect as it 
was, the outline and rudiments of 
what it ought to be were distinctly 
marked in some main parts, where 
they are now wellnigh utterly effa, 
ced. Every person had his place. 
There was a system of superintend~ 
ence everywhere, civil as well as re« 
— They who were born in 
villainage, were born to an inherit~ 
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ance of labour, but not of inevitable 
depravity and wretchedness. If one 
class were regarded in some respects 
as cattle, they were at least taken care 
of ; they were trained, fed, sheltered, 
and protected ; and there was an eye 
upon them when they strayed. None 
were wild, unless they were wild wil- 
fully, and in defiance of control. 
None were beneath the notice of the 
priest, nor placed out of the possible 
— of instruction and his _ 
But how large a part of your a< 
tion are, like the dogs of Lisbon and 
Constantinople, unowned, unbroken 
to any useful purpose, subsisting by 
chance or by prey ; living in filth, 
mischief, and wretchedness ; a nui- 
sance to the community while they 
live, and dying miserably at last ! 
This evil had its beginning in my 
days ; it is now approaching just to- 
wards its consummation.” 

The manufacturing system, its ad-~ 
vantages and its ills—the one, contin- 
gent, and transitory ; the other, inevi- 
table and permanent—are largely and 
comprehensively considered ; and the 
conclusion intimated would be me- 
lancholy, if the mind were not sustain- 
ed by the conviction of an overruling 
Providence, ‘‘ which shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we may.” The 
miracles which it poutine by the 
sudden creation of the enormous 
wealth which enabled us to meet the 
prodigious expensesof the late'war, and 
to baffle the combined hostility ofa 
world in arms, are fairly admitted ; but 
it is observed, we fear with too much 
justice, that the “ power of creating 
wealth brings with it a consequence 
not dissimilar to that which Midas 
suffered. The love of lucre is one of 
those base passions which 

* Hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling !’ 


He who, at the beginning of his ca- 
reer, uses his fellow-creatures as bo- 
pas | machines for producing wealth, 
ends not unfrequently in becoming an 
intellectual one himself, employed in 
continually increasing what it is im- 
possible for him to enjoy. 

Sir Thomas More.—What then shall 
we say of a system which, in its direct 
consequences, debases all who are enga- 
ged in it? A system which employs men 
unremittingly in pursuits unwholesome to 
the body, and unprofitable to the mind,— 
@ system in which the means are so bad, 
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that any result would. be dearly purchased 
at the expense of human misery and de. 
gradation,—and the end so fearful, that the 
worst ‘calamities which «society has hi. 
therto endured, may be deemed light in 
comparison with it. 

“ Monte. Like the whole fabric of our 
society, it has been the growth of circum. 
stances, not a system pre-planned, fore. 
seen, and diliberately chosen. Such as it 
is, we have inherited it, or rather have 
fallen into it, and must get out of it as 
well as we can. We must do our best 
to remove its evils, and to mitigate them 
while they last, and to modify and reduce 
it till only so much remains as is indig. 
pensable for the general good.” . 


Wealth will always tend, either more 
or less, to the corruption of morals; 
but, in the case of the manufacturi 
system, the means of acquiring weal 
fearfully precipitate national degene. 
racy. Industry, which in the ordis 
nary acceptation of the term is fa- 
vourable to virtue, becomes the pa- 
rent of vice, by the intercourse to 
which its victims are. condemned, the 
ceaseless and unwholesome drudger 
in which they are employed, and, 
worst of all, the cruel prematurity of 
its exactions. The manufacturing 
system, as it is at present pursued, re« 
quires, like Bonaparte, its conscripts 
by anticipation. ‘‘ The todlin wee 
things” are put in requisition for it. 
They are taken from those natural 
pursuits befitting their age or sex, 
which give a healthy exercise to the 
affections, and in which they might 
have grown up “ in the open sunshine 
of God’s love ;” and sent into the 
smoky and dizzying region of powere 
looms and spinning-jennies, where 
mind and body are alike perverted and 
enfeebled, and health and happiness 
mortgaged, as it were, from the lust 
of gain. What a state of society must 
that be which thus, like Saturn, preys 
— its own children, and content 
edly sacrifices national morals to a 
symbol of national wealth, which will 
be found, when the hour of trial 
comes, as unsubstantial and delusive 
as those fruits of Eastern fable which 
were so beautiful to behold, but 
which turned into ashes upon the pa- 
late. The magic of the manufacturing 
system is, we would fain believe, near 
ly at an end; and even its warmest 
advocates are beginning to perceive its 
consequences. Hitherto human beings 
have been only so far considered as 
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were instrumental in the accu« 
mulation of wealth. Henceforth, 
wealth should be only considered as 


it may be instrumental in the diffue. 


sion of virtue and happiness. That 
is the problem which should now en« 
all the energies of the Clitistian 
islator, how the augmentation of 
the national resources’ midy best be 
made the means of exalting, rather 
thanof brutifying, humanity. We may 
learn much‘'from former mal-expe- 
rience; atid the very errors into which 
we, have fallen may serve, for the fu« 
ture, to keep us in the right way. 
Nothing can be more just or more 
beautiful than the following passage, 
which may be truly said to be histo-« 
ry teaching, by examples, both the 
evils that beset us, and the good which 
we should pursue : 


“ Monte.—You teach me to look for- 
ward fearfully, as if a whirlwind were 
approaching, in the vortex of which we 
were soon to be involved ! 

“ Sir Thomas More.—I would warn you 
in time, that so the whirlwind may not 
overtake you, when you are gaily press- 
ing forward with all sails set. I would 
teach you that, in the progress of socie- 
ty, every stage has its own evils and be- 
setting dangers, the only remedy for 
which is, that which is least regarded by 
all states, except by those in which it is 
least understood. See in how many 
things the parallel between this age and 
mine holds good ; and how, in every in- 
stance, dangers, the same in kind, but 
greater in degree, are awaiting yours! 
The art of war, which underwent its great 
alteration when the shield and lance were 
superseded by the firelock, and armour 
was rendered useless by artillery, is about 
to undergo a change not less momentous, 
with the same sure consequence of gi- 
ving to ambition more formidable means. 
The invention of printing, which is to the 
moral world more than gunpowder or 
steam to the physical, as it began in my 
days, so in yours its full effects are be- 
ginning to unfold, when the press, which, 
down to the last generation, wrought 
only for a small part of the community, 
is employed, with restless activity, for all 
Classes, disseminating good and evil 
with a rapidity and effect inconceivable 
in former ages, as it would have been 
impossible. Look, too, at manufac- 
tures; great efforts were made to en- 
courage them. The Protector Seymour 
(one of those politic reformers who fish- 
ed in troubled waters, and fell at last 
into the stream) introduced a colony of 


elothiers'from what was then the very 
land @f sedition, and converted the 
most venerable edifice in this whole is- 


iland to their use, You have now, what 


it was then thought so desirable to ob- 
tain, a manufacturing population ; and 
it is not found so easy to regulate as it 
has been to raise it. The peasantry were, 
in my time, first sensible of distress 
brought upon them by political causes ; 
their condition was worsened by the 
changes which were taking place in so- 
ciety ; a similar effect is now more wide- 
ly and more pressingly felt. In those 
days, the dikes and the boundaries of so- 
cial order began to give way, and the 
poor, who til] then had been safely left to 
the care of local and private charity, were 
first felt as a national evil ;—that evil has 
increased, until it has now become a na- 
tional danger. A new world was then 
discovered, for the punishment of its na- 
tive inhabitants, the measure of whose 
iniquities was full; the colonies which 
have been established there are now in a 
condition seriously to affect the relations 
of the parent state, and America is re- 
acting upon Europe. ‘That was an age 
of religious, this of political, revolutions ; 
that age saw the establishment of the 
Jesuits, this has seen their revival. 

“ Monte. Well, indeed, will it be, if 
the religious struggle be not renewed, 
not with a more exasperated spirit, for 
that would be impossible, but with a sense 
of deadlier danger on both sides. If the 
flames which ravaged Europe in those 
days, are not kindled again in ours, it will 
not be for want of foxes and firebrands.”” 

The subjects which next passin re« 
view before the philosophic colloquists, 
are the Reformation, Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Papal Christendom, and Ire- 
land. Upon the first subject, Sir 
Thomas seems to have corrected many 
of the errors in which he lived, and 
for which he would at any time have 
laid down his life. He is, truly, a most 
orthodox ghost ; and would fare as ill, 
we apprehend, at the hands of Gardi- 
ner or of Bonner, if they were able to 
establish an inquisition in the other 
world, as any of the martyred found. 
ers of our Church, who fell victims 
to the persecuting zeal of these execra- 
ble barbarians. Sir Thomas admits 
the necessity of reformation, but con 
tends, with much shew of reason, that 
it was prosecuted, in many instances, 
not wisely, and in some, with a de 
gree of furious and undiscriminating 

anaticism, by which the foundations 
of true religion have been seriously ins 
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jured. If the following observations 
were deeply imprinted on the minds 
of both parties in that memorable con- 
test, to how much of mutual forbear- 
ance might it have given rise! 


“ Monte.—The Reformation brought 
with it so much evil, and so much good, 
—such monstrous corruptions existed on 
the one part, and such perilous conse- 
quences were certainly foreseen on the 
other,—that I donot wonder at the fiery 
intolerance which was displayed on both 
sides. 

“ Sir Thomas More.—It were a vain 
speculation to enquire, whether the be- 
nefits might have been attained, without 
the evils of that long and dreadful pro- 
cess. Such an assumption would be ab- 
surd, even as the subject of a political 
romance. For if men were in a state of 
morals and knowledge which made them 
capable of conducting such a revolution 
unerringly, they would attempt no alter- 
ation, because it would be palpable that 
none was needed. Convulsions of this 
kind are the consequence and the pu- 
nishment of our errors and our vices: it 
is seldom that they prove the remedy for 
them. The very qualities which enable 
men to acquire power in distempered 
times, render them, for the most part, 
unfit to be trusted with it. The work 
which requires. a calm, thoughtful, and 
virtuous spirit, can never be performed 
by the crafty, the turbulent, and the au- 
dacious.” 


Now, upon this observation we 
would found the doctrine of a super- 
intending Providence : Reformation is 
necessary for the moral improvement 
of the world ; but the instruments by 
whom, humanly speaking, it must be 
brought about, are not the wise and 
the considerate, but the warm, the 
passionate, and the unreflecting: there- 
fore there is a necessity for divine 
guidance and direction ; and it will, 
undoubtedly, be afforded. This is as 
sure as there is a God in heaven. 

So far we may reason “ a priori” 
upon this important subject. But the 
JSact that a providential superintend- 
ence was exercised over the events by 
which religion and liberty were puri- 
fied and promoted, is susceptible of 
demonstration scarcely less rigid and 
constraining than that by which the 
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physical sciences are distinguished. 
We beg to refer the reader to a little 
work, published some thirteen years 
since, the title of which we subjoin,* 
for a statement of the argument, by 
which the candid and intelligent must 
be entirely satisfied, and which is well 
calculated to disarm of his doubts the 
most sceptical enquirer. As nothing 
can be more consvlatory than the view 
of human affairs which is there pre- 
sented, we will not scruple to select a 
passage or two, by which the nature 
of the reasoning employed in the work 
to which we have alluded is explained, 
and the leading features of the induc- 
tion upon which it rests are enumerae 
ted. 


*¢ Tf any number of individuals should 
conspire to forward a particular scheme, 
and should, through a series of ingenious 
devices, at length effectually accomplish 
it,—this being the result of human con- 
trivance and human foresight merely, we 
could not with propriety refer it to pro- 
vidence. If many individuals, even with- 
out concert, appeared occasionally to as- 
sist in promoting some desirable end, 
whilst they were respectively intent on 
other objects, we might think it extraor- 
dinary, and regard it as one of those lucky 
accidents which sometimes occur in life ; 
but we should argue rashly if we from 
thence concluded that it was intended by 
providence. These things we often ex- 
perience ; and it is not in the nature of 
chance fo prevent combinations of events 
from taking place, which, when consider- 
ed in themselves alone, have many ap- 
pearances of design about them. Thus, 
if two persons, ignorant of the game of 
chess, should sit down to a chess table, 
and amuse themselves pushing the men 
about, they might accidentally, in some 
few instances, appear to be playing a game 
with skill ;—the nren might be occasion- 
ally disposed in very good order. This, 
however, could only be momentary, and 
these appearances must vanish very soon; 
insomuch, that if two such persons kept 
up the appearance of skilful play for half 
a game together, it would be looked upon 
as next toa miracle. But if the princi- 
pal ministers in the several courts in 
Europe seemed, by their measures, to be 
acting in concert for some beneficial end ; 
if these appearances were kept up by 
their successors, for a great number of 
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years together; if the great men who 
figured on the theatre of public life, seem- 
ed to be called into action and to disap- 
pear just as the exigencies of that system 
required ; if the course of events, over 
which they had little control, was won- 
derfully favourable to its successful ac- 
complishment ; and if, at the same time, 
we had the most satisfactory proof that 
this was done without any concert ; that 
such concert was altogether impossible ; 
and that the agents concerned in it always 
had other, and frequently adverse, ends 
in view, I would as soon believe that the 
two persons above mentioned could play 
a series of difficult and interesting games 
of chess, by shuffling the men about pro- 
miscuously, as that chance could have 
given birth to this wisely conducted 
scheme, which had been carried on so 
long, in which nothing appeared unde- 
signed, but in which every thing indica- 
ted the most profound design, and the 
most skilful arrangement. No. Though 
chance does not preclude occasional ap- 
pearances of design, in things which are 
purely accidental, yet as chance never acts 
uniformly and consistently, so we should 
never attribute to it those systems which 
have been contrived with wisdom, and 
pursued with regularity for any consider- 
able length of time ;—and ifsuch systems 
are not referable to the intentional co- 
operation of the agentsconcerned in them, 
they must be attributed unreservedly to 
the wisdom and goodness of Providence.” 


So we think. If we are justified in 
arguing design from any thing, we 
cannot avoid inferring it from such a 
combination of events as in the pre- 
ceding passage is pre-supposed. 

Nor is the writer less successful in 
his enumeration of the leading facts 
upon which his inductional argument 
is founded. We cannot resist the 
temptation of giving the conclusion in 
his own words :— 

“ The reader has now before him a 
brief summary of those events, in the or- 
der and economy of which I proposed 
to trace the outline of a plan of provi- 
dential government. It is for him to 
judge whether this sufficiently appears in 
the circumstances which attended the 
rise, the progress, and the establisliment, 
of the principles on which are found- 
ed our present systems of religion and 
liberty. I would ask him whether he 
conceives that the most profound and 
Sagacious legislator could contrive to 
cherish these principles in their begin- 


nings, to assist them in their more ad- 
vanced state, and to confirm them in their 
maturity, by the most far-sighted policy, 
than has been done by the events which 
have arisen out of the virtues, the vices, 
and the follies of individuals, the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude, and the 
capricious and fluctuating policy of states- 
men, who were guided by the most op- 
posite views and interests for the space 
of nearly two hundred years ; whether to 
that chaos which first strikes the eye on 
a cursory review of these events, a sur- 
prising order and regularity does not suc- 
ceed On a mature consideration; and 
whether the characters which have been 
actuated by the most hostile views, and 
set in the most direct opposition to each 
other, have not, nevertheless, been all 
operating to the one great end, with the 
unconscious and undeviating sagacity of 
instinct? Not only does this fitness ap- 
pear in the conduct of the moral agents 
concerned in this scheme, but the acci- 
dents of nature are made to assist in for- 
warding the same object; and sudden 
deaths, heavy rains, storms and ship- 
wrecks, often take place at a time when 
such events were critically necessary, 
either to secure the advances already 
made by the principles of religion and li- 
berty, or to facilitate their further pro- 
gress. The conclusion I would draw 
from all this is obvious. It is surely un- 
philosophical to attribute such harmony 
of design ; such beauty of contrivance; 
such a wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends; such an appropriate assignation of 
his place to each, amidst such a variety 
of agents ; such a piece of moral and po- 
litical mechanism operating for such im- 
portant purposes, and during such a length 
of time, to chance. If, then, this system 
be so little indebted to human foresight, 
and so far transcend any thing which the 
most consummate human wisdom could 
contrive, or the utmost ability of mere 
human beingsaccomplish, we must ascribe 
it, unreservedly, to that Supreme Being, 
at whose command order arose out of 
chaos, and whose power and wisdom 
were not more strikingly manifested when 
the Universe started into light at his com- 
mand, than when events, seemingly so 
unconnected and incongruous, and arising 
out of the caprice of human will, are 
made to conspire so aptly in forwarding 
a scheme of providential government, and, 
in their subserviency to some grand end, 
to assume, under His directing influence, 
the regularity of the most perfect arrange- 
ment.” * 





" We have often thought that the work from which the preceding extracts have 
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This is turning history to a good 
account. Happy are they who thus 
profit by the instruction which it is 
calculated to afford! Theirs is asecu- 
rity against the alarms of time and 
chance and mutability, which keeps 
them safe in their moorings, when all 
around them is confusion and dismay ; 
—‘‘ when men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear, and for looking after those 
things that are comingupon theearth.” 
—‘* Happy are the people who are in 
such a case ;—yea, blessed are the peo- 
ple who have the Lord for their God.” 

There are no portions of the work 
before us more valuable or interesting 
than those wherein the author treats 
concerning the Established Church. 
It is viewed in comparison with itself 
formerly, and in comparison with the 
opposing systems of Popery and of Dis- 
sent, between which it would seem to 
be even more perilously cireumstanced 
than the man who was placed between 
the tigerand the crocodile—for, by dex- 
terously getting out of the way, he con- 
trived that his terrible enemies should 
only destroy each other ; whereas the 
church appears as a fixture, which is 
incapable of taking any such precau- 
tion; and its adversaries, no matter 
how various may be their complexions, 
or how opposite their ultimate views, 
are all ready to sink their mutual dif 
ferences, and combine for its over- 
throw, whenever an opportunity pre 
sents itself for making a united effort 
against it with advantage. For this 
purpose, a league with infidels is con- 
sidered as legitimate as the Christian 
powers of Europe consider an alliance 
with the Turks. The Papists and 
Dissenters may, ‘indeed, with much 
truth, call them “« their ancient al- 
lies ;” and he who has promoted that 
most unhallowed confederacy, will, no 
doubt, take especial care that no “ un- 
toward event” shall happen by which 
they might be divided. “ Is it pos« 
sible,” Sir Thomas More asks, “ that 
your laws should suffer the unbelie« 
vers to subsist as a party ? 

* Vetitum est adeo sceleri nihil ?”? 

“ Mont. They avow themselves in de- 
fiance of the laws. The fashionable doc- 
trine which the press at this time main- 
tains, is, that this is a matter in which 
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the laws ought not to interfere, every 
man having a right both to form what 
opinion he pleases upon religious sub. 
jects, and to promulgate that opinion, 
This party is the most daring of the 
three. It would be difficult to say which 
is the most active or the most inveterate, 
The Roman Catholics aim at supplanting 
the Establishment; they expect to do 
this presently in Ireland, and trust ulti- 
mately to succeed in this country also; 
a consummation for which they look 
with as much confidence, and as little 
reason, as the Jews for their Messiah, 
No branch of the Dissenters can hope to 
stand in the place of the Church, but all 
desire to pull it down, for the sake of 
gratifying an inherited hatred, and get- 
ting each what it can in the scramble. 
The infidels look for nothing less than 
the extirpation of Christianity.” 


This is by no means an exaggerated 
description of the perils which beset 
the church establishment ; and from 
which if it escape, it will be much 
less indebted to the foresight or the 
vigilance of its rulers, than to that 
superintending providence by whom 
it has hitherto been guided with such 
signal wisdom, and guarded with such 
especial care. It is as yet indispensa« 
ble to the moral well-being of the 
world. There are purposes to be ans« 
wered by it, for which no other moral 
institute, which the wit of man has 
ever devised, is so completely and so 
abundantly provided. ‘Therefore our 
belief is, that it will continue to stand, 
at least until some more fitting sub« 
stitute presents itself than is to be 
found at present in the ranks of its 
enemies. Popery may storm against 
it, dissenterism may revile it, infidelity 
may seek to undermine it, but the 
purposes of God will stand against the 
devices of human wickedness, and as 
long as it continues faithful to its 
trust, ‘‘ the gates of hell shall not pre« 
vail against it.” 

There is one opinion not so much 
expressed as intimated in this delight 
ful work, and from which we are come 
pelled to dissent ; itis, that the stand- 
ard of morality is higher in Roman 
Catholic than in Protestant countries. 
So far are we from thinking that such 
is the case, that we have often known 
enlightened Roman Catholics to de« 





been made, might be advantageously introduced as a class-book into our public schools, 
The principle which it inculcates is one of the most valuable that could be convey- 
ed, and would be found, in after;life, most important, 
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cide the question the other way, and 
adjudge the palm of morality to coun- 
tries that have been blessed by the 
light of reformation. Perhaps the best 
test that could beestablished upon such 
a subject would be, to note the obser= 
vance of the Sunday among those of 
the reformed, and those of the Popish 
communion. Ours is not that sour 
theology that would make the Chris< 
tian Sabbath a day of unsocial gloom, 
rather than of religious joy. But what 
Protestant would not feel shocked at 
the idea of having the theatres open 
ona Sunday? Yea, what Roman Ca- 
tholic, educated in a Protestant coun< 
try, and habituated to breathing a 
Protestant atmosphere, would not par 
ticipate in an honest Protestant ab- 
horrence of a custom, in every point 
of view so reprehensible? There is 
another test, which is, possibly, not 
less decisive; namely, the different 
lights in which Protestants and Ro« 
man Catholics are disposed to view 
the failings of their clergy. In the 
one case the office covers, and, as it 
were, consecrates, the infirmities of 
the man; in the other case, it only 
exposes them, and renders them more 
odious. A Roman Catholic clergy 
man may be a monster of iniquity, 
and yet command, to a great degree, 
the reverence of his flock! Not soa 
Protestant clergyman ; the instant his 
conduct becomes marked by any gla- 
ring impropriety, his influence is at 
an end, and he becomes virtually de- 
graded. We ourselves remember a 
case very strikingly illustrative of this. 
A Roman Catholic clergyman was for 
many years accused of great impro- 
prieties ; but nothing specific having 
been directly established against him, 
his ecclesiastical superiors continued 
to regard him without reproach, and 
he enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
all those of his own communion. Thus 
he lived in the odour of sanctity, un« 
til, in evil hour, he became officially 
connected with a nunnery, where his 
character became so notorious, that 
the ladies joined in a strong remon< 
strance against him to the bishop be- 
fore whom he was summoned, and by 
whose contrivance he was, for that 
time, screened! The nuns, however, 
were not satisfied ; they knew of his 
iniquity, and they were determined 
that it should not go unpunished. He 
was accordingly cited before the Arch« 
bishop, who resided at a distance of 
about thirty miles, and such was the 


feeling of the peasantry in his favour, 
that those virtuous ladies undertook 
their journey to prosecute at the risk 
of their lives. They were attacked 
upon the road, both going to and co« 
ming from the place of trial ; and we 
ourselves happened to be present when 
one of the individuals, by whom they 
were accompanied for their protection, 
was severely wounded by a fanatical 
wretch, who was, however, seized and 
committed to prison, and afterwards 
suffered the punishment due to his 
insane audacity. Now, such a trans 
action, a Protestant clergyman being 
the offending party, is, we believe, 
perfectly inconceivable. There is a 
third test, to which we shall but just 
allude, but which we consider equally 
satisfactory. Itis, thedegree in which, 
in Roman Catholic countries, the pro« 
fession of religion is made compatible 
with the practice of vice. It is, we 
have reason to believe, a well-known 
fact, that in Italy the vilest courtesans 
have the image of the Virgin, or the 
crucifix, appended to their beds, and 
are accustomed to sprinkle themselves 
with holy water, even whilst they are 
rioting in impurity, and trading upon 
the violation of God’s commandments! 
Nothing corresponding to this is to 
be found amongst Protestants. They 
may forget religion—they may for 
sake religion—they may transgress re« 
ligion—but the light that is in them 
can never become such total darkness 
as to endure the conscience-deadening 
belief, that the pollution of sin may 
be expiated by the practice of a su« 
perstitious observance. 

The truth is, that in proportion as 
religion degenerates into superstition, 
forms and ceremonies are observed 
with a degree of scrupulosity that is 
frequently a matter of astonishment 
to enlightened believers. In such case, 
the means become the end ; their use 
becomes the positive criterion of an 
advance in grace; and the Popish de-« 
votee observes them with as much 
anxious exactitude as the mariner cal- 
culates his soundings. Accordingly 
we find that the ritual of religion is 
more strictly observed in Roman Ca« 
tholic countries than in Protestant ; 
just as we find that the ritual of reli« 
gion is more exactly observed in Ma« 
hometan countries than in Roman 
Catholic. The Papist does not exceed 
the Protestant more in his performans 
ces than he is himself exceeded by the 
Mussulman ; or than the Mussulman 
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would be exceeded in like rigorous 
observances, by the votary of some 
more degrading and painful supersti- 
tion, which, in proportion as it decli« 
ned from genuine idee, was wil- 
ling to lay an undue stress upon self. 
denying austerity, and “ to give the 
fruit of the body for the sin of the 
soul.” 

Having thus put in our protest 
against the notion that the Reforma- 
tion has lowered the standard of mo- 
rality, we should do Mr Southey in- 
justice if we withheld the following 
forcible observations. Montesinosasks, 
** How can that reformation have 
lowered devotion, which has with- 
drawn it from stocks and stones, relics, 
beads, girdles and scapularies, poly 
theism and idolatry ?” 


* Sir Thomas More.—You have taken 
all this from those persons whose religion 
goes no farther, and you have substituted 
nothing in its place. That the wiser and 
better Papists, though they may use some 
of these things as incentives to devotion, 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
is what none but the blindest bigots would 
deny, and what no Protestant has ever ac- 
knowledged more fully than yourself. I 
admit that these things are often a hinder- 
ance; and you cannot deny that they are 
sometimes a help. But it was not of such 
practices that I spake. Before your refor- 
mation, the momentous truth that the im- 
provement of his moral and spiritual con. 
dition ought to be the first concern of every 
intellectual creature, was impressed upon 
the people by example as well as by pre- 
cept. It is still preached from your pul- 
pits, but where is the practice to be found ? 
The religious orders, with all their abuses, 
brought this truth home to the feelings of 
mankind. Among you, such as might de- 
sire to join in devotional exercises, or take 
an active part in works of painful benefi- 
cence, must overcome the fear of ridicule 
at the outset, and be content to associate 
with those who bear the reproach of en- 
thusiasm, and who very generally deserve 
it. In Roman Catholic countries they 
would be encouraged by public opinion. 
The churches there are at all times open, 
and, enter them when you will, you find 
some one intently employed in solitary 
prayer. 

‘* Monte.—Are not those persons usual- 
ly reciting prayers which have been im- 
posed in penance, and therefore engaged in 
the practice of a very mischievous super- 
stition ? 

‘“* Sir Thomas More.—Even then the 
very act of performance implies a sense of 
religion, and tends to strengthen it. Is it 
not better that men should perform good 
works, even from a vain trust in them, than 
rest contented with the non-perfor mance, in 
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a belief that good works are not to be relied 
on? Religion may be neglected in Roman 
Catholic countries, but it cannot be forgot. 
ten ; it is impressed upon the senses of the 
people ; travel where they will, its sym. 
bols are perpetually presented before them. 
They sce the Cross or the Crucifix, not 
in towns and villages alone, but in lonely 
places, and by the way-side. The open 
shrine invites them to an act of devotion 
as wholesome as it is transitory ; and the 
vesper bell unites them with all their bre- 
thren, wherever dispersed, at one hour, in 
one act of adoration. You have lost more 
by abolishing that vesper bell, than you 
have gained by rejecting the creature-wor- 
ship wherewith the observance was con- 
nected. 

“* Monte.—Far be it from me to deny, 
that in the Reformation the plough and the 
harrow were sometimes used where careful 
weeding only was wanted. Yet, if it be 
your intention to prove that the influence 
of religion is less in the reformed countries 
than in those where the corruptions of Po. 
pery maintain their ground, or that the 
people are less moral when left to the tri- 
bunal of their consciences, than when un. 
der the dominion of the confessional, your 
arguments must indeed be cogent before 
you can persuade me that you are really 
serious.” 

Indeed, the worthy ghost says no- 
thing which can fairly be considered 
to disprove the position of the poet ; 
although he says much which is well 
calculated to make us pause, and ask 
ourselves, whether we have profited as 
we ought to have done by our religi- 
ous advantages. It is too true, that 
in many instances the overthrow of 
superstition has contributed to the 
establishment, not of religion, but of 
worldliness ; and that the mammon of 
unrighteousness has frequently been 
set up where the shrine or the pilgrim. 
age was abandoned. ‘Thus, if in the 
one case religion is loaded with forms 
and ceremonies by which its spirit is 
extinguished ; in the other case, bya 
contrary process, it is volatilized un- 
til it has been suffered to evaporate, 
and gives place to something even 
more its opposite, than the counters 
feit which it had supplanted. 

Of the Roman Catholic system, 
when at its best, it can only be said, 
“* Nox erat, at colo fulgebat luna sereno.”” 


In Protestant countries, the Holy 
Scriptures resemble the blessed sun, 
which never can be totally eclipsed, 
and which, even when most obscured, 
is more serviceable still than all the 
concentrated lights of those lesser orbs, 
which are only valuable when it does 
not appear, and even then are wholly 
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dependent upon it for their borrowed 
illumination. 

The crying evil of the present day, 
and that by which all our institutions 
are endangered, is, that religious edu« 
cation is neglected. It is neglected at 
home—it is neglected at school—it is 
neglected at the university—it is ne« 
glected in the world. At home, so 
many things are to be attended to, 
that there is little time and less care 
to attend to “ the one thing needful.” 
If, in any instance, a youth should 
leave the domestic roof with whole- 
some religious impressions, at school 
they are speedily effaced, if not sup 
planted by those of an opposite de 
scription. In the university, the cold 
and formal routine of heartless obser- 
vances, which constitute its most irk 
some discipline, are but little calcula 
ted to keep alive, in the youthful bo- 
som, those sparks of natural piety, 
which might, by proper management, 
be so easily kindled into “ holiness 
unto the Lord.” And in the world, 
the professional man is so overwhelm- 
ed with business, and the man of plea- 
sure is so entangled in courses of dis- 
sipation, that, unless they should be 
overtaken by adversity, or visited by 
sickness, a serious thought of their 
moral responsibility, er of the world 
to come, is seldom suffered to inter- 
rupt the eagerness of their pursuits, 
or to break the continuity of their en- 
joyments. 

‘Then, indeed, when under the cloud, 
they are susceptible, even morbidly 
susceptible, of those awakening ap- 
peals to the feelings or the conscience, 
which are made concerning judgment 
to come. Where the understanding 
is strong, and the mind properly ba- 
lanced, ‘* ponderibus librata suis,” 
such appeals may produce the most 
salutary effects, and lead to convictions 
not more strong and influential than 
they are well founded. But where 
the character is weak, and vanity pre- 
dominates—or where the character is 
strong, and the pride of intellect do- 
mineers over the kindlier feelings, the 
religious impressions received, in the 
one case, give rise to a kind of maud- 
lin sentimentalism, in the other, to a 
stern and dogmatical fatalism,—both 
equally alien from the pure and ele- 
vating doctrine of Him who taught 
** the truth in love,” and one of whose 
purposes in coming into the world, 
was to strengthen and invigorate the 
affections by illuminating the intellect, 
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and to soften and humanize the intel- 
lect by cultivating the affections. 

Man is a religious being. He can- 
not be satisfied respecting his moral 
destiny, or effectually assisted in the 
cultivation of his moral nature, by 
any thing short of a revelation from 
heaven. Until that was vouchsafed, 
** the whole creation groaned and was 
in disorder.” Wherever it is not ims 
plicitly and affectionately received, so- 
ciety must be disturbed, morals must 
be impaired, and character must be 
perverted. It is out of the nature of 
things, that man should continue sa- 
tisfied with his pursuits or with him- 
self, whilst he is at variance with his 
Creator. There is an appetite of the 
soul unappeased, there is a desire of 
the heart ungratified, there is a ten« 
dency of the nature, which God has 
given us, obstructed or counteracted, 
whenever we are conscious of pursu< 
ing a course of life by which His ways 
are rendered the opposite of our ways, 
and His thoughts of our thoughts. 
And no man, possessed of a rational 
mind, can be so brutishly enslaved to 
present objects, as not at times to be 
made feelingly sensible of this. And 
the higher his mind, the vaster his 
capacity, the more will he find ig im 
possible to acquiesce in the pursuit or 
the enjoyment of the things of this 
lower world ; or, in short, in the ate 
tainment of any thing but that right- 
eousness, which restores him, in some 
sort, to the likeness of God, and im- 
parts to him the delightful persua- 
sion, that by thus approximating to 
the divine perfections, he is most truly 
fulfilling the’end of his being, and be- 
coming every day more and more fit- 
ted for the enjoyment of happiness 
and immortality. 

‘‘ Happiness and immortality! What 
an enthusiastic dream!” Who says 
so? The doughty Whig! the darkling 
infidel! the men who depose Omni- 
potence, in order to deify themselves ! 
who are willing to swallow a camel 
in the erced of infidelity, while they 
strain at a gnat in the religion of the 
Bible! But not so he who has rightly 
learned to appreciate the height and 
the depth of his own mysterious na« 
ture. He will perceive, that we are, 
morally as well as physically, most 
fearfully and wonderfully made; and 
that what the world would be with- 
out the sun, we must have remained, 
had we been left without a revelation 
suited to our spiritual nature. How 
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truly, how cordially, does he recognise 
the gospel, under the description of 
“‘ the day-spring from on high !” 
With what holy rapture does he feel 
it to be “ glad tidings of great joy!” 
It has shed a most welcome gleam 
upon a course which before was dark 
and doubtful—it has sent a — nm 
hope into the heart that was perplexe 
with difficulties, or clouded by despair. 
In it, and in it alone, has the most dif 
ficult of moral problems been solved, 
and the highest of moral purposes 
attained —justice has been rendered 
compatible with mercy. “ Truth has 
flourished out of the earth, and right 
eousness has come down from hea- 
ven.” 

The state which neglects to provide 
for the public worship of God, and 
the religious education of its people, 
abandons its most important duty. 
The best interests of man, as they bes 
long even to his human relations, can- 
not be adequately provided for, withs 
out considering him in his divine. 
States, as well as individuals, have 
not only a body but a soul; and if 
that truth be neglected by those whose 
duty it is to promote the honour of 
God, most assuredly it will not be ne« 
glected by those who are always but 
= ready to serve the ends of the de« 
vil. 

An established church being thus 
obviously desirable by all states that 
would not be, or be thought to be, 
godless, it becomes especially import- 
ant to ascertain the principle upon 
which it should be appointed. Ought 
it to be put to the vote, and deter- 
mined according to the opinions of the 
Majority of those for whose use it is 
required? So it has been decided by 
the whole tribe of expediency-mong- 
ers, with Dr Paley at their head. 
But it is sufficient for us to perceive, 
that this is a principle which would 
lead to the establishment of the most 
monstrous systems of superstition and 
idolatry in those benighted countries 
where they at present prevail, to put 
us on our guard against its too hasty 
adoption. On this subject the busi- 
ness of Government should be not to 
gratify a popular appetite, but to pro- 
mote a moralend. Whatthen? May 
Government arbitrarily impose up- 
on a country any religion it pleases, 
without regarding the wishes or the 
opinions of those for whom it is esta« 
blished? That is one of those general 
questions which are much more likely 
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“ to engender strife,” than lead to any 
practical or satisfactory conclusions, 
Suffice it to say, no sane Government 
will do so, or can do so, without im- 

eaching its own competency, and 
ioieginn its very existence into dan. 
ger. But Government is, undoubt- 
edly, called upon to be guided, in its 
choice of an established form of Christ- 
ianity, less by the impulse of popular 
caprice than by clear and steady views 
of the public advantage. We say, 
therefore, that it should consider, in 
the first place, the moral end in view, 
viz. the permanent religious well-be- 
ing of the community ; and a form of 
religious worship, the most happily 
calculated for accomplishing that im 
portant end, having been once esta« 
blished by competent authority, it 
should not be lightly called in ques« 
tion, or wantonly exposed to molesta- 
tion or disturbance. We do not say 
that it should be, in every particular, 
so fixed and unalterable as never, in 
any possible case, to admit of modifi- 
cationoramendment. But we dosay, 
that every such modification which 
may be proposed, should be dictated 
by a grave regard for the religious 
well-being, not a light compliance with 
the humours, of the people. 

Indeed, some of the worst corruptions 
of religion which have ever prevailedin 
the world, have been produced by an at- 
tempt to reduce the standard of God’s 
law to the level of man’s weakness and 
infirmities. A compliance with its high 
and holy requirements, as they may 
be understood in spirit and in truth, 
is felt to impose too strong a restraint 
upon those passions and appetites which 
most men would fain indulge without 
voluntarily foregoing the hopes of the 
Gospel ; and they are induced, accord- 
ingly, to acquiesce in a perversion of 
Holy Writ, that would otherwise have 
appeared but little plausible, because 
it reconciles their profession of Christ- 
ianity with the temper of their minds, 
or their worldly attachments. 

The object of an enlightened Govern- 
ment, therefore, ought to be, to set 
before the people a standard of reli- 
gious faith towards which they may 
constantly approximate ; and, that it 
may act upon them with a suitable in- 
fluence, to uphold it with dignity, and 
to exhibit it to advantage. But it will 
be in vain that the most excellent sys< 
tem is established, if the minds of the 
people are not duly trained to an ap~ 
preciation of its excellences. ‘“ One 
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generation shall praise Thy works unto 
another, and shall declare Thy power.” 
Thus it was that religion was main- 
tained and transmitted amongst the 
Jews ;—and if this sure and only cer- 
tain method be neglected, the esta- 
blished Church will speedily lose its 
hold on public opinion, and be felt 
rather as a thing grievous from its 
weight, than ornamental for its struc« 
ture, or venerable for its object. 

If, then, the Government are desi-« 
rous that the established Church should 
be preserved, the rs mustbe taught 
to think and to feel that it is worth 
preserving. The interest which dis- 
senters, of all denominations, take in 
the maintenance and diffusion of their 
peculiar opinions, must be imitated by 
those upon whom devolves the main 
tenance and diffusion of the national 
religion: otherwise it must cease to 
be national. ‘The streams which sup- 
plied its living waters will be diverted 
or dried up. It will no longer main- 
tain its important place in the moral 
map of the country. The royalties 
which were appendent to it when it 
flowed as a noble river, will cease to 
be valuable when it has dwindled to a 
babbling brook : 

“ Arentem Zanthi cognomine rivum ;” 


and when the only moral purpose which 
it can answer will be to serve as a me~ 
morial of the instability of earthly 
things, and to point out to posterity 
our impolicy and infatuation. 

This brings us naturally to the con« 
sideration of religious dissent. In what 
light is that to be considered? Clearly 
as dissent. But how is it to be treat- 
ed? As far as the public safety may 
permit, with toleration and indul- 
gence. 

“ Any degree of intolerance short of 
that full extent which the Papal Church 
exercises where it has power, acts upon 
the opinions which it is intended to sup- 
press, like pruning upon vigorous plants; 
they grow the stronger for it. By this 
sort of intolerance, the dissenters were 
vexed and strengthened from the time 
of the Restoration to the Revolution. 
There ensued an interval then, during 
which the Dissenters went with the Go- 
vernment in their political wishes and 
feelings. This continued, with the ex- 
ception of the few latter years of Queen 
Anne’s reign, from the time when the To- 
leration Act was passed, to the com- 
mencement of the troubles in America ; 

during that interval, the asperity of sec- 
tarian feeling was mitigated, and the Dis- 
senters can scarcely be said to have exist- 


ed, asa party of the state. They consisted 
of the Quakers, who stood as much aloof 
from the other sects as from the Church; 
and of the three denominations, as the 
Presbyterians, the Independents, and the 
Baptists, called themselves collectively ;— 
and these were more engaged in contro- 
versy among themselves, than with the 
establishment. The Baptists split into 
two bodies, calling themselves general 
and particular; that is to say, the one al- 
lowed of Latitudinarian, the other pro- 
fessed Calvinistic opinions. The Pres- 
byterians, whose sect had been most nu- 
merous, lapsed into Arianism first, . then 
into Socinianism, till few of the original 
description were left. The Independents 
underwent no change ; and all, in the na- 
tural course of things, gave more prose- 
lytes to the Church, than they drew from 
it.” 
This would be a gratifying fact, if 
the Church were in a state to receive 
them ; but we strongly suspect that 
was not the case, and that it rather 
sunk to their level, than they rose to 
its elevation. There are three periods 
during which the Church may be con= 
sidered in its connexion with the state. 
The first was from the age of Beckett 
to the Reformation. During this pe« 
riod, their connexion resembles that 
of a termagant wife and henpecked 
husband. Popery, in its most Jezabel 
mood, was ascendent. Her will was 
law. Our most resolute Kings were 
daunted by her menaces ; and the 
people, albeit in other respects sturdy 
enough in resisting and resenting op- 
pression, implicitly acquiesced in her 
most arbitrary and iniquitous usurpa- 
tions. The second period comprises 
the time from Edward the Sixth to 
the Revolution. During that period, 
with the exception of the great rebel 
lion, the connexion between Church 
and State was as nearly what it ought 
to be, as can ever at any future period 
hope to be realized. It was a con« 
nexion solemnized under circumstan« 
ces and influences which guaranteed 
its sacredness and stability. Specula< 
tive minds there were amongst our 
churchmen, who looked back a little 
too fondly upon the power and the in- 
fluence of the hierarchy of former ages, 
and desired a little too eagerly a re< 
tention of some portion of that autho« 
rity which had been so fearfully abused. 
But it may besafely affirmed, that good 
sense and moderation were to be found 
in general amongst ecclesiastics, while 
the laity retained so much of their re« 
spect for ancient habits and ancient 
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usages, as induced them to receive 
with a very obsequious attention the 
decrees and the decisions of their spi- 
ritual advisers. During this period, 
Church learning was more universal- 
ly cultivated both by the clergy and 
the laity, than at any time either be- 
fore or since. It was the golden age of 
our divines.* It was the time of which 
his late gracious Majesty said, ‘‘ There 
were giants in those days ;” and truly 
Taylor, and Hooker, and Barrow, and 
Mead, and Stillingfleet, and Jewel, 
will ever remain as burning and shi- 
ning lights, by whom it will be ren- 
dered conspicuous to the remotest pose 
terity. Who can behold Edward the 
Sixth reverently advising with Bishop 
Ridley concerning his religious duty, 
and at the instance of the martyred 
prelate founding those charities which 
remain monuments of royal benefi- 
cence to this day ; or Elizabeth, turned 
away from her purpose of seizing up- 
on church property for the exigences of 
the state by her spiritual counsellor, 
who had the courage to remind her 
how little the sacrilegious rapacity of 
her father had subserved his pecuniary 
necessities, and who set before her the 
apposite fable of the eagle who, in or- 
der to assist in the building of his nest, 
stole a living coal from off the altar, 
wherewith the nest was set on fire ; 
who can read of these things, so chae 
racteristic of the age in which they 
occurred, without feeling that the 
Church was in its proper place ; that 
in it the state found “a help meet for 
it;” that on the one hand, while she 
required no such submission to her 
as implied a prostration of the under- 
standing ; on the other, she encoura- 
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ged no such license as led to the in« 
dulgence of individual caprice; ... 
that she could assume to be a guide, 
without presuming to be a dictatress ; 
and thus win her way by the gentle 
and affectionate earnestness of her ad- 
monitions and warnings ; so satisfying 
reason as to make the most submissive 
of her votaries feel that her service is 
perfect freedom ; and so engaging the 
heart as to ensure a more unlimited 
dominion over the best and purest of 
its affections, than ever the spiritual 
tyranny of the Church of Rome has 
been enabled to accomplish by all the 
thunders of its power, or the blasphe- 
mous arrogance of its assumed infalli- 
bility ? 

Then came the Revolution ; and a 
principle was admitted, and gained 
ground with the establishment of the 
House of Hanover, by which the cha- 
racter of the Church was seriously 
affected, and its influence material- 
ly circumscribed. Churchmen began 
to be locked at more as politicians 
and less as divines, and their chances 
of promotion were made to depend 
much more upon their party than up- 
on their creed. The newly-established 
Government acted upon an apprehen- 
sion that the orthodox clergy were of 
Jacobite predilections; and the pro- 
foundest learning, and the most exalt 
ed piety, were seldom sufficient to 
countervail the hostility which such a 
prejudice inspired. Poor Dr Sheri- 
dan was made feelingly to experience 
this, when, in an unguarded moment, 
but in as guileless a spirit as charac- 
terised the Vicar of Wakefield, he chose 
for his text, upon the anniversary of 
the succession of the House of Hano-« 





* We are gratified at perceiving a republication, within the present year, of “ The 
Life and Death of Lancelot Andrews, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester,’ by his 


friend and amanuensis, Henry Isaacson, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


What- 





ever connects us with, or refers us to, the learning and the piety of the age in which 
he lived, must be useful, The present work has been edited, as would appear, by a 
descendant of the author; and would, we apprehend, have been more appreciated, 
when Clarendon, and Isaac Walton, and Evelyn, and Herbert, and Nelson, were 
amongst our laymen, than it is likely to be at present, when church learning is so 
little sought after by the clergy themselves. Annexed to the Life, &c. &c. is a 
“ Brief View of the Plantation and Increase of the Christian Religion in Great Britain, 
with tke Abuses crept into it, and the Reformation of them ; together with the ori- 
ginal Dedication, and Dissertation on Chronology, by the same author.” —“ It is a 
singular proof,” Mr Isaacson writes, “ of the indefatigable research and industry of 
this extraordinary man, that the list of authors consulted, in order to render his 
work (the Saturni Ephemerides) as perfect as possible, fills six folio pages, and em- 
braces every history, both sacred and profane, from Moses to the period in which 
he lived ; and so accurate are his quotations, that an instance rarely occurs in which 
a false reference is made.’’ Those who are curious to find satisfactory evidence of 
the early independence of the English Church, and the gradual encroachments of 
Popery, may consult this little yolume with much advantage. 
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ver, “ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” Although the sermon did 
not contain a single political allusion 
that could have caused uneasiness, or 
should have given offence, yet it was 
recorded in judgment against him, and 
obstructed his preferment ever after. 

The prejudice which we complain of 
was not so unnatural as it proved in 
jurious. The orthodox clergy, al- 
though loyal in the main, were un- 
doubtedly, in many instances, not 
cordially satisfied with the established 
order of things; and those who were 
themselves touchy respecting the foun- 
dation of their own power, might well 
have entertained a distrust of their 
allegiance. It should not, however, 
have been carried to an extent which 
affected the dignity and efficiency of 
their order, and sunk the third estate 
of the realm to a level from which it 
has never since been able to ascend, 
or to resume its proper station in the 
empire. 

Almost concurrently with the politi- 
cal, there was what may be called a 
literary revolution. Newton’s dis- 
coveries created a new era in the 
physical sciences, and gave a new di- 
rection to intellectual activity. The 
minds, which would otherwise have 
been employed in moral or religi- 
ous, were now turned to physical 
or mathematical investigations. The 
peculiar learning of the Church began 
to be neglected, and the efficiency of 
a churchman, as such, to be under- 
valued or despised. Instead of being 
weighed in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary, he was appraised for his ad- 
ventitious or extra-professional quali- 
fications. If a divine became the edi- 
tor of a classic author, or wrote a res- 
pectable history of Greece, or evinced 
a proficiency in the study of astrono- 
my, his chances of distinction in his 
profession would be much greater than 
if he confined himself, as he ought 
to do, to what should be his peculiar 
duties. And as it never happens that 
Church government can be maintained, 
or a proper “ esprit du corps” be kept 
up in the clerical body, when Church 
learning is neglected ; so the standard 
both of doctrine and discipline became 
reduced and relaxed, until the most 
essential characteristics of our ecclesias- 
tical polity were compromised or aban- 
doned. It is now illiberal to mark any 
difference between the Church and the 
conventicle ; or to regard with any 
lingering reverence apostolical consti« 
tutions ! 


We have said, therefore, that the 
gain which the Church has had by the 
adherence of such sectaries as have 
chosen to come over to it, is of a very 
ambiguous character. It is not so 
much that they have seen their errors, 
as that the Church does not see them; 
and that they can find, within the 
pale of the establishment, the spiritual 
meat which their souls love, in just as 
great perfection as without it. 

Most truly may it be said of the 
Church of England at the present day, 
‘© Tliacos intra muros peccatur et ex< 
tra.” The dissenterism that is within 
itself fearfully co-operates with the 
dissenterism that is without ; and, like 
the factions in the city of Jerusalem, 
when it was besieged by Titus, are at 
any time ready to betray it into the 
hands of the enemy. If things are 
long permitted to remain in their pre« 
sent state, we shall have this melan- 
choly consolation, that scarcely any 
change can be for the worse. If the 
Government continue to regard it as a 
storehouse of patronage, we have no 
hesitation in saying that things must 
be worse before they can be better. 
In the following passage, Mr Southey 
leans more lightly upon the corrupt 
and abominable system of Church 
pollution, rather than patronage, than 
its enormous wickedness deserves :— 

“The Church, even when preferment 
was bestowed with least regard to desert, 
and most to personal and political con- 
siderations, was never without its burn. 
ing and shining lights. It bas produced 
the ablest vindications of natural and re- 
vealed religion against those worst ene- 
mies of their fellow-kind, that have la- 
boured to set aside the evidence for both, 
——and of its own primitive faith against 
its Romish opponents. And though we 
still sometimes hear of such promotions 
as may be likened to snow in summer, 
and rain in harvest, for their effect upon 
the public weal; at no time has the 
Church of England been better supplied 
with dutiful and able ministers than it is 
now, if, indeed, at any time so well. 

“ Sir Thomas More. Better supplied 
than at any former time it may be, and 
yet be supplied but ill. State patronage 
and lay patronage must always insure in 
some degree that evil. Till statesmen 
have sufficient integrity, and government 
sufficient strength, to regard desert alone 
in the disposal of preferment ; and till it 
be generally understood that the person 
who presents himself for ordination, or is 
presented for a benefice, will certainly be 
rejected should he be found incompetent 
in the first case, or unworthy in the s¢ 
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cond. ‘ Take away the dross from the sil- 
ver, and there shall come forth a vessel 
for the finer.’ But to suppose that this 
should universally and strictly be done, 
would be supposing a greater improve- 
ment in the common feelings and practice 
of society than is likely to be effected ina 
nation where so many causes of corrup- 
tion are at work.” 


This, we fear, is but too true ;— 
and yet it would be supposing no more 
than that Government and the public 
became as sensible of the importance 
and value of the Church, as they ap 
pear to be of most of the other national 
institutions. Competency and utility 
are always regarded when preferments 
are to be made in any of the legal de- 
partments, or in the army. The Go- 
vernment will not intrust the admi- 
nistration of law, or the defence of the 
country, to those whose professional 
claims are not somewhat on a level 
with their parliamentary recommen- 
dation. All that is wanting, or the 
most that is wanting, is, that a similar 
rule should be made in favour of the 
Church, and that they should act upon 
the rule which was laid down for him- 
self by the pious and venerable Bishop 
Andrews, of whom his faithful and 
affectionate biographer thus writes: 
* As for the livings, and other prefer 
ments, which fell in his own gift, he 
ever bestowed them freely, as you have 
seen before, upon deserving men, with- 
out suit ; so that we may say of him 
as was said long since of Robert Win- 
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chelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘beneficia ecclesiastica nunquam nisi 
doctis contulit : precibus ac gratia no« 
bilium fretos, et ambientes semper re« 
pultt.’” * 

But we must hasten to a close. Fain 
would we dwell at greater length upon 
the various other important topics 
which are discussed throughout these 
volumes, with a fulness of knowledge 
which is very rarely indeed to be found 
amongst the men of this generation, 
and an elevation and serenity which 
the author has derived not less from 
a consciousness of the virtuous pur« 
poses by which he has ever been in« 
spired, than from his habitual ac 
quaintance with that better age of learne 
ing and of men, in which he “ lives, 
moves, and has his being.” But nei- 
ther time nor space permits us so far 
to gratify ourselves; and we would 
take leave of the present volumes with 
less regret, if we might venture to per« 
suade ourselves that the extracts we 
have made may lead the reader to cons 
sult them for himself, and “ to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” the 
materials for thought and for reflec« 
tion which they so abundantly furnish. 
By imbibing even a little part of the 
wisdom which they contain, and 
catching a portion of the spirit by 
which they are animated, there are 
few indeed of whom we would not 
venture to pronounce that they must 
thereby be rendered better men, bet 
ter citizens, and better Christians. 








* Such was the single-mindedness and integrity of this admirable man, that he 











held it a kind of sacrilege either to give or to receive ecclesiastical preferment from 
temporal considerations, insomuch, ‘ that when the bishoprick of Sauyym, and that 
of Ely, before it was so much deplumed, were offered to him upon terms savouring 
that way, he utterly rejected them.” We quote the following passage, in order to 
give the reader some notion of a bishop as he ought to be, and to prove to him that 
a spiritual lord, actuated by purely spiritual and professional considerations in the 
discharge of his parliamentary duty, is not quite so great a curiosity as he may sup- 
pose :—="* Concerning that of Salisbury,” Mr Isaacson writes, “ give me leave to add 
@ particular passage of his, which happened many years after his said refusal of it, 
which was this: At a Parliament under King James, when an act was to pass con- 
cerning Sherbourne Castle, it was observed that only Bishop Andrews and another 
gave their votes against the same; that the other should do so was not much mar- 
velled at, but that Bishop Andrews should do it when none but that other lord did 
SO, was So remarkable, that he was demanded by a great person what his reason was 
for it; to which he most worthily replied, that it could not be well wondered why 
he should now vote against that, unto which, if he would have yielded many years 
before, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, he might have had this bishoprick of Sau- 
rum; which reason of his, when his late Majesty, being then prince, and present at 
the passing of the act, heard, he beshrewed him, that when he denied his consent, 
he did not declare the reason of his denial also, professing, that had he been made 
acquainted with the state of the case, as now he was, he would, with the King his 
father’s good leave, have laboured against the passing of the said act,’’—Isaacson’s 
Life and Death of Bishop Andrews 
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THE IDIOT. 


AN ANECDOTE, 


Tue heart, in many instances, is a 
better judge even of propriety in man 
ners than the judgment. The judg- 
ment, in cases touching the conduct of 
individuals, is perhaps often too se« 
vere ; for example, we are apt to re« 
gard with equal contempt the beha- 
viour of the weak and the silly, with« 
out considering, that under the zero of 
reason there are many degrees before 
the human intelligence sinks to that 
of the animal instincts. At least it is 
charitable to believe so, and it che« 
rishes amiable sentiments to inculcate 
that doctrine. 

Every reader of dramatic history has 
heard of Garrick’s contest with Madam 
Clairon, and the triumph which the 
English Roscius achieved over the Sid- 
dons of the French stage, by his re- 
presentation of the father struck with 
fatuity on beholding his only infant 
child dashed to pieces by leaping in 
its joy from his arms: Perhaps the sole 
remaining conquest for histrionic tra« 
gedy is somewhere in the unexplored 
regions of the mind, below the ordi- 
nary understanding, amidst the grada« 
tions of idiocy. The various shades 
and degrees of sense and sensibility 
which lie there unknown, Genius, in 
some gifted moment, may discover. 
In the meantime, as a small specimen 
of its undivulged dramatic treasures, 
we submit to our readers the follow 
ing little anecdote. 

A poor widow, in a small town in 
the north of England, kept a booth 
or stall of apples and sweetmeats. She 
had an idiot child, so utterly helpless 
and dependent, that he did not appear 
to be ever alive to anger or self-de-« 
fence. 

He sat all day at her feet, and seem 
ed to be possessed of no other senti< 
ment of the human kind than confi- 
dence in his mother’s love, and a dread 
of the schoolboys, by whom he was 
often annoyed. His whole occupation, 
as he sat on the ground, was in swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, singing 
‘* pal-lal” in a low pathetic voice, only 
interrupted at intervals on the appear= 
ance of any of his tormentors, when he 
clung to his mother in alarm. 

From morning to evening he sung 
his plaintive and aimless ditty; at 


night, when his poor mother gathered 
up her little wares to return home, so 
deplorable did his defects appear, that 
while she carried her table on her 
head, her stock of little merchandise 
in her lap, and her stool in one hand, 
she was obliged to lead him by the 
other. Ever and anon as any of the 
schoolboys appeared in view, theharm« 
less thing clung close to her, and hid 
his face in her bosom for protection. 

A human creature so far below the 
standard of humanity was nowhere 
ever seen; he had not even the shal- 
low cunning which is often found 
among these unfinished beings; and 
his simplicity could not even be meas 
sured by the standard we would apply 
to the capacity of a lamb. Yet it had 
a feeling rarely manifested even in 
the affectionate dog, and a knowledge 
never shewn by any mere animal. 

He was sensible of his mother’s 
kindness, and how much he owed to 
her care. At night, when she spread 
his humble pallet, though he knew 
not prayer, nor could comprehend 
the solemnities of worship, he prostra< 
ted himself at her feet, and as he kiss 
ed them, mumbled a kind of mental 
orison, as if in fond and holy devotion. 
In the morning, before she went abroad 
to resume her station in the market- 
place, he peeped anxiously out to res 
connoitre the street, and as often as he 
saw any of the schoolboys in the way, 
he held her firmly back, and sang his 
sorrowful ‘ pal-lal.” 

One day the poor woman and her 
idiot boy were missed from the mar- 
ket-place, and the charity of some of 
the neighbours induced them to visit 
her hovel. They found her dead on 
her sorry couch, and the boy sitting 
beside her, holding her hand, swing- 
ing and singing his pitiful lay more 
sorrowfully than he had ever done be= 
fore. He could not speak, but only 
utter a brutish gabble; sometimes, 
however, he looked as if he compre- 
hended something of what was said. 
On this occasion, when the neighbours 
spoke to him, he looked up with the 
tear in his eye, and clasping the cold 
hand more tenderly, sunk the strain 
of his mournful “ pal-lal” into a softer 
and sadder key. 
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The spectators, deeply affected, rai- 
sed him from the body, and he surs 
rendered his hold of the earthy hand 


without resistance, retiring in silence 


to an obscure corner of the room. One 
of them, looking towards the others, 
said tothem, “ Poor wretch ! what shall 
we do with him ?” At that moment he 
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resumed his chant, and lifting two 
handfuls of Cust frem the floor, sprink- 
led it on hishead, and sung with a wild 
and clear heart-piercing pathos, “ pal- 
lal— pal-lal.” 
DoMENICHINO. 
New York, 
5th April, 1828. 





THE BOOK OF 


BY LADY 


Lavy Morcan is a great favourite 
of ours. She was so before we existed 
in our present capacity—before we had 
a “local habitation and a name”—and 
when she was only Miss Sydney Ow- 
enson, the authoress of the “ Wild 
Irish Girl.” We remember the daz- 
zling splendour with which she burst 
upon the world of letters, as one of Sir 
Richard Phillips’s writers ; and we have 
watched the meteor-course of her 
** forty volumes” down to the moment 
in which we are writing, when her 
ladyship patronises her “ dear Mr 
Colburn,” the “‘ European publisher,” 
as she geographically calls him. We 
perceive, too, from sundry allusions to 
ourselves in this “ Book of the Bou- 
doir,” that we are equally favourites 
with her ladyship; a circumstance 
which makes us doubly anxious to let 
the world know what we think of her 
“ Book.” And this we now propose 
doing very much in her own desultory, 
chit-chat, agreeable, and pic-nic style. 
We do not knew that we shall have any 
thing to say which can possibly hurt 
her Ladyship’s feelings ; but itisa great 
consolation to us to find, from the fol- 
lowing description of herself, (p. vii.) 
that if, by chance, an ungrateful ex- 
pression should escape from our pen, 
we may hope to be forgiven. “ My 
temperament,” observes her Ladyship, 
** is one which those who know me 
in private life will vouch for being as 
cheery and as genial as ever went to 
that strange medley of pathos and hu- 
mour—the Irish character.” 

Thus relieved, we shall begin at 
once by quoting her Ladyship’s in- 
teresting account of the origin of this 
extraordinary work ; or, we should ra~ 
ther say, of the origin of its publica« 
tion—for, with respect to the work it~ 
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self, we are told “ it composed itself.” 
In other words, her Ladyship, having 
lived “* among whatever is most noted, 
eminent, and distinguished,” made it 
arule every night before she went to 
bed, to record all that was said and 
done by these noted, eminent, and dis« 
tinguished persons (in which list her 
Ladyship herself is always tobereckon- 
ed as one) “ in a marble- covered, blue- 
lined, blank, ledger-looking, Thread- 
needle-Street sort of a volume.” The 
world will never know to what parti- 
cular accident or circumstance it is in- 
debted for the Iliad of Homer, or the 
Agamemnon of .4‘schylus, or the dra- 
mas of Shakspeare ; but our more for- 
tunate posterity, to the end of time, 
will recall with fond veneration the 
decision and sagacity of the “ Euro- 
pean publisher” at the critical moment 
when Lady Morgan was “ just setting 
off for Ireland.” 

“ While the fourth volume of the 
O’Briens,” says her Ladyship, “ was 
going through the press, Mr Colburn 
was sufficiently pleased with the sub- 
scription (as it is called in the trade) 
to the first edition, to desire a new 
work from the author. I was just 
setting off for Ireland, the horses dite- 
rally putting to, [how curious !"] when 
Mr Colburn arrived with his flattering 
proposition. [Tow apropos !7] I could 
not enter into any future engagement ; 
[Chow awkward !)] and Mr Colburn, 
taking up a scrabby MS. volume [not 
the marble-covered, blue-lined, &c. 
&c. aforesaid] which the servant was 
about to thrust into the pocket of the 
carriage, asked,‘ What wasthat?’ [How 
touchingly simple!"] I said it was ‘ one 
of many volumes of odds and ends de 
omnibus rebus ;’ and I read him the 
last entry I had made the night before, 
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on my return from the Opera. [How 
very obliging, considering that the 
horses were /iterally put to !") ‘ This is 
the very thing!’ said the European 

ublisher ; [how charming! and yet 
bow droll !"} and if the public is of 
the same opinion, I shall have nothing 
to regret in thus coming, though some- 
what in déshabillé, before its tribunal.” 

We envy not his or her feelings who 
can read this beautiful little sketch 
without being struck with its captiva- 
ting simplicity and graphic fidelity. 

Lady Morgan is mistress of so many 
kinds of style, and is so peculiarly ex- 
cellent in all, that we scarcely know 
which we prefer. Yet, upon the whole, 
we think she is happiest when she 
clothes profound, philosophical, and 
metaphysical ideas in language al- 
ways equal to their subjects.. Where, 
for instance, will you find a writer, 
ancient or modern, capable of convey- 
ing to the mind of the reader the very 
depths of intellectual reasoning in ex- 
pressions at once so felicitous and in- 
telligible, as in the following passages 
which we have marked with Italics ? 

“* Such a book [i. e. the Book of the 
Boudoir_] may have its value. It may 
preserve a sort of proof impression 
of oneself, taken at various sittings, 
and in various aspects ; [this, by the 
bye, must be an Jrish proof impres- 
sion ;_] and thus give one portrait more 
to the gallery of human originals to 
illustrate the great mystery of identity 
—that volatile subject, which changes as 
we analyze it.”—Vol. i. p. 5. 

“ In the long list of biographical 
egotism, I know but of two persons 
who have got out of the scrape hand- 
somely. Cvesar, the tactician in taste 
as in war, with his third person, and 
Buonaparte, who talks of his splendid 
views, and wondrous combinations, in 
a manner that makes the individuality 
of the man disappear before his power- 

Sul and personified intellect.’—Ib., p. 
17. 

“ This order [i. e. “ the feeling and 
the thinking order,” vulgarly called 
authors_] constitutes the /ree-mason- 
ry of Nature, which she has organized 
to explore her great truths, and to feed 
the lamp, which, though veiled and sha- 
dowed by a succession of errors, still 
burns, and will continue to burn, eter- 
nal as the cause for which it was crea= 
ted.”—Ib. p. 143. 

To persons unaccustomed to the 
more subtle abstractions of metaphy~ 
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sics, the above passage, luminous as 
it is, may perhaps appear somewhat 
obscure; but to us, her Ladyship’s 
meaning is quite clear, namely,— 
“That Nature, being a free-mason, 
she has organized a feeling and think« 
ing order of individuals, to explore 
her truths, and feed a lamp which 
is always burning, because the oil 
that supplies it is as eternal as the 
purpose for which it is kept burning.” 
Will any one pretend to say he does 
not now understand her Ladyship, or 
that he does not equally comprehend 
the following self-evident proposi- 
tions ? 

‘¢ The idlest nations are ever the 
most gallant.”—(Vol. i. p. 23.) ‘ In 
the highest state of savagery, men are 
governed by appetite.”—(Ib.) ‘ The 
English declaim better than they con« 
verse, and argue better than they de« 
claim.”—(P. 25.) The English 
temperament is too bilious, reflective, 
and abstracted, to lend itself to the art 
of light and pleasant narration.”—(P. 
26.) * Strong and striking combina- 
tions will always produce striking and 
graphic delineations.”—(P.43.) ‘The 
desire for existence beyond the grave, 
is an inevitable consequence of the or 
ganic desire to live in the flesh.” —(P. 
51.) ‘* Dr Macartney, Professor of 
Anatomy in Trinity College, Dublin, 
one more celebrated abroad than known 
at home—the common fate of super- 
eminent talent everywhere !”—(P.143.) 
‘* The number of our wants and de- 
sires, and consequently of the modes of 
social relation, being fixed, the com- 
binations of thought to which they 
give rise must be fixed also. The 
number of these elements being small, 
the primary combinations of idea to 
which they give rise, must be nearly 
alike in all nations. The fuct is in« 
disputable; and it LEADS TO VERY 
SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES AGAINST THE 
DOCTRINE OF FREE-WILL !!!”—(P. 
156.) “ The love of life is the strong 
est of all human passions. ‘T'o what 
end, then, do we question the lawful 
ness of suicide ?”—(Ib.) 

Here we cannot help wishing that 
Lady Morgan had been less laconic in 
her enunciation of a profound induc; 
tion from a simple and undeniable 
fact. We can discern at once all the 
intermediate links between the love of 
life, and the right to cut one’s throat, 
which connected the two propositions 
in her Ladyship’s mind ; but, to pers 
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sons less acute than ourselves, they 
will be apt to appear as little connect- 
ed ds if she had said, “‘ The love of 
truth is the strongest of all human 
passions. ‘To what end, then, do we 
question the lawfulness of lying ?” 
But we are ashamed of ourselves to 
cavil at such trifles, when we reflect 
that almost every page of these vo- 
lumes contains splendid bursts of phi- 
losophy, equal, if not superior, to the 
following conception of a cause : 

‘* The idea of cause,” says her La« 
dyship, (vol. i. p. 192,) “isa con- 
sequence of our consciousness of the 
force we exert in subjecting externals 
to the changes dictated by our voli- 
tion! !” Prodigious! A cause is a 
consequence of a force applied to ex 
ternals byour volition! ‘‘Hear this, ye 
gods, and wonder how you made her !” 
But this is not all. For when we have 
subjugated externals, and got at a 
cause In consequence of our conscious 
ness of the force we exert, ‘* we des 
duce the presence of a force which is 
the sine qua non of those other changes 
in matter, in which we have no part.” 
A sine qua non of other changes in 
matter in which our volition has no- 
thing to do with externals! What 
would poor Bishop Warburton, who 
complained he could not read Butler’s 
Analogy for an hour without getting 
a headach, have said, had he lived to 
read her Ladyship’s doctrine of cause 
being a consequence, and of volition 
acting upon externals with a sine qua 
non of changes where there is no vo- 
lition ? 

That her Ladyship is not only a 
profound metaphysician, but deeply 
sensible of all the defects hitherto 
chargeable upon that science, is pro- 
ved by the fellowing brilliant original 
and playful interpretation of a Scrip- 
tural fact : 

** Those who have a taste for alle- 
gorising the Bible may probably con- 
sider the builders of Babel as a set of 
disputatious metaphysicians, scaling 
heaven by their enquiries into matter 
and spirit. Their punishment gives 
consistency to the fancy; since no 
thing could foil them so much as a 
confusion of language, as is proved by 
their descendants, who have been 
squabbling about words (mistaken for 
things) even down to the present day.” 

But we cannot pretend to follow 
Lady Morgan through all the multi-« 
farious topics embraced in her two 
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volumes. There is scarcely a con 
ceivable subject, of literature, of po-« 
litics, of science, of domestic affairs, 
of public events, of men, of women, 
of children, from the palace to the 
cottage, from the bedchamber to the 
kitchen, of things in general and of 
things in particular, which she does 
not write about; and, with perfect 
sincerity we can add, which she does 
not write about equally well. She has 
a manner, too, of describing both pere 
sons and circumstances quite peculiar 
to herself. Speaking of Shiel, for ex 
ample, (the man who used to make 
speeches in the late Catholic Associa« 
tion,) she calls him “‘ an orator, stand« 
ing alone, not only in his own coun« 
try, where so many are eloquent, 
but in his age and in Europe ;” while 
a “ Mr Thomas Wyse” she describes 
as * an antiquarian, linguist, travel 
ler, artist, scholar, painter, and au- 
thor, no less than an orator and a po« 
litician.’” Who Mr Shiel is, we do 
know ; who Mr Thomas Wyse is, we 
do not; but he seems to be a Jacke 
of-all-trades—a sort of Admirable 
Crichton, according to Lady Morgan’s 
account of him, which is the more 
likely to be true, because she frequent« 
ly speaks of herself much in the same 
way. Indeed, if we were capable of 
quarrelling with her Ladyship, it would 
be upon this identical subject. We 
know, and posterity will say the same, 
that there never was such a paragon 
as her Ladyship; that her house in 
Kildare Street, Dublin, will be to fue 
ture ages, what Shakspeare’s house in 
Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
is now ; that pilgrims from all corners 
of the civilized globe will pay their 
devotions at her shrine ; and that the 
name of Morgan will be remembered 
long after the language in which she 
has immortalized it has ceased to be 
a living tongue. We are not the per« 
sons to deny this ; for wer are but too 
proud of being able to call ourselves 
Se contemporary ; but we do dislike, 
(and her Ladyship will forgive us for 
saying so)—we do dislike the seeming 
vanity of proclaiming this herself. She 
is a very great woman ; an extraordi- 
nary woman ; an Irish prodigy ; popes 
and emperors have trembled before 
her ; all Europe, all Asia, all Ames 
rica, from the St Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico, ring with her praises ; 
there never has been such “ a jewel 
of a woman,” as her own countrymen 
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would say ; and there never will be 
such another. She knows this, and 
we know it; and “ our husband” 
knows it ; every body knows it: then 
why need she tell us so a hundred 
times over in her Book of the Bou- 
doir ? 

There is another little circumstance 
which we would take the liberty of 
mentioning, in order, if she concurs 
with us in opinion, that her Lady- 
ship may attend to the suggestion in 
all future editions of this celebrated 
work. It is, that she is much too 
scrupulous, much too delicate in 
naming individuals, unless they hap 
pen to be dead. When she mentions 
a civil thing said to her by a prince, 
a duke, or a marquis, we never get at 
the person. It is always the Prince 
of A , or the Duke of B , or 
the Marquis of C ,or Count D > 
or Lady E——, or the Marchioness of 
F , or the Countess of G » Or 
Lord H , or Sir George I , and 
so on through the alphabet. Now we 
say again, that we have no doubt all 
these are the initials of real persons, 
and that her Ladyship is as familiar 
with the blood royal and the aristo- 
cracy of Europe, as “ maids of fif- 
teen are with puppy-dogs ;” but the 
world, my dear Lady Morgan—an ill- 
natured, sour, cynical, and suspicious 
world, envious of your glory, will be 
apt to call it all fudge, blarney, or 
blatherum-skiie, as they say in your 
country ; especially when it is obser 
ved that you always give the names 
of the illustrious dead, with whom you 
have been upon equally familiar terms 
of intimacy, at full length ; as if you 
knew that dead people tell no tales ; 
and that therefore you might tell any 
tales you like about dead people. We 
put it to your own good sense, my 
dear Lady Morgan, as the Duke of 
Xx would call you, whether this 
remarkable difference in mentioning 
living characters, and those who are 
no longer living, does not look equi- 
vocal? For you know, my dear Lady 
Morgan, that Prince R—— and Prin- 
cess W——.,, by standing for any body, 
mean nobody. 

One word more, and we have done 
with advice. We are great admirers 
of the variegated style of writing, and 
we think Lady Morgan excels in it. 
Every second or third word is a quo 
tation, and every quotation two or 
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three words only. We will select an 
example at random. fi 

“* Mais! quel rendez-vous! Doce 
trine of possibilities ! Whoever should 
have predicted to me such an appoint- 
ment some years back, when I was 
paddling about the bogs, and knocks, 
and slieus of the barony of Tireragh, 
and thinking Father Flyn, of Colooney, 
(the Father John, par parenthése, of 
my Wild Irish Girl,) the greatest 
hierarch of the Catholic church extant 
—whoever, ‘ then and there,’ should 
have predicted to me that I should 
have given rendezvous to an eminenza 
—a cardinal secretary—‘ a prince of 
the Roman church,’ one who governed 
him, whose predecessors governed the 
world, I should have believed the pre 
diction just as much, &c. &c. And 
where did I give this notable rendez- 
vous ?—* Je vous le donne en une—je 
vous le donne en quatre,’ as Madame 
de Sevigné says. Why, in the church 
of the Quirinal, at Rome, and at the 
Cardinal’s request! Pardi, my Car« 
dinal was none of your ordinary car« 
dinals who ‘ come with a whoop and a 
call,’ and take a cover at your table, 
and fill your little anteroom with /a fu« 
miglia, &c. &c. The cardinal par excel 
lence, the Cardinal Gonsalvi, wasofano- 
ther étoffe,” and soon.—Pp. 212, 213. 

Now, as we have said, we are oure 
selves great admirers of this tag-rag 
and bob-tail style of writing ; perhaps 
because it puts us in mind of somes 
thing with which our earliest recol< 
lections of delight are so a 
associated—a harlequin’s jacket, whic 
always looks as if it were made from 
the sweepings of a tailor’s shop ; but 
we are afraid our taste may be some~ 
what singular, and that the majority 
of mere English readers prefer Engs 
lish. Therefore, we seriously recom- 
mend to Lady Morgan to try and write 
English, instead of what we have 
heard called hotch-potch ; because, 
though she has the advantage of an 
“* European publisher,” we doubt ex- 
ceedingly whether a book written in 
the scraps of all the European lan- 
guages, will tend to establish her fame 
as a linguist, while it unquestionably 
raises a doubt as to her competency to 
write her own language, except when 
she luxuriates in its slang phraseology 
or cant dialect. 

We now proceed to gratify our 
readers with a few more passages from 
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this incomparable work. Lady Mor- 
gan, with a noble disdain of female 
vanity, informs us, that she is a “ lit- 
tle, short dumpy woman,” with her 
hair cropped close. This, we presume, 
is one of her “ proof impressions of 
herself,” and intended “ to illustrate 
the great mystery of identity.” But 
observe how beautifully she mora 

the theme of her personal insignifi- 
cance : : 

‘“‘ There is more philosophy in the 
little woman who went ‘to market, her 
eggs for to sell,’ than the world is aware 
of ; and I have been tempted to quote 
her ‘ Lord have mercy on me! sure 
this is none of I?’ as often as my il- 
lustrious countryman, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, has applied to his own Ireland 
his favourite quotation of, 


‘Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the ocean, first gem of the 
sea.” 


‘*T have repeated it, when telling a 
droll Irish story to the minister who 
had set his seal to Ireland’s ruin ; in 
the Tuileries, when I stood face to face 
‘ bandying compliments with majesty ;’ 
in the Quirinal, when in (¢éte-d-téte 
with a Cardinal secretary, amid scenes 
that belonged to the middle ages ; in 
the Palace Borghese, with the family 
of Napoleon Bonaparte ; on the Pon- 
tine Marshes, when receiving the con- 
fessions of a Carmelite monk on his 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St Peter ; 
and in the vice-regal circles of Dublin 
Castle, where a liberal Lord Lieute- 
nant shook my right hand, at the same 
moment that a Grand Master of an 
Orange ry + shook my left!!!” 

This is a happy specimen of the art 
of dignifying a simple subject. Her 
Ladyship, naturally surprised at find- 
ing herself in such fine company, thinks 
of another little woman who did not 
know herself, but exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord 
have mercy on me! sure this is none 
of I?” We were rather surprised that 
an equally apposite illustration of her 
feelings did not occur to Lady Morgan, 
derived from a certain fable, which has 
often been applied to persons similarly 
situated. 

We wish we had room for a really 
splendid effusion of her Ladyship’s 
mind upon “ Human Animality,” in 
which she discusses, with her accus- 
tomed felicity, that extreme “ facial 
developement,” which imparts, it 
seems, to the countenances of several 
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of her Ladyship’s friends, the charace 
ter of jack-apes, monkeys, bull-dogs, 
horses, &c. It is profoundly original 
in itsreasonings, though her Ladyship, 
with that diffidence which sometimes 
so unaccountably possesses her, exe 
claims at the conclusion, ‘* Well, this 
may be nonsense ; but it is my sense.” 
By the bye, what an admirable epi- 
graph this very sentence would be for 
a collected edition of her Ladyship’s 
‘*forty volumes!” ‘There is nothing 
more certain than that every writer of 
true genius impresses upon his wri- 
tings the distinguishing quality of his 
genius. Lady Morgan—ab ipsis re« 
cessibus mentis—knows, that “ sense” 
is the predominant character of her 
own intellectual operations ; and in one 
word conveys a precise notion of its 
nature. Should her Ladyship ever 
adopt this hint with regard to her 
“‘forty volumes,” perhaps she will 
thank us for another,—that of having 
an engraved vignette of herself in the 
title-page of each volume, drawn inthe 
likeness of a bee ; being, as she assures 
us, “ the queen-bee of Mr Colburn’s 
authorical hive.” 

Among the felicities of Lady More 
gan’s style, with which we have been 
more peculiarly struck, is a certain art« 
less simplicity, indicative of a genuine 
perception of natural grace. What can 
be in finer accordance with this per- 
ception, for example, than the follow 
ing? “ WhenI wrote The Novice, 
two volumes or ten were alike to me. 
But I must keep the history of my au- 
thorship for another time. It would 
make a cat laugh :—alas! it has often 
made me cry !”—(Vol. i. p. 287.) Ergo 
—but her Ladyship is a better logician 
than ourselves, and knows how to 
draw the legitimate inference. We 
like, teo, such touches of the unaffect« 
ed, in composition, as the following : 
— The (late) Marquis of London- 
derry was aliveable, cheerful, give-and« 
take person.’—** Vitality, or all-alive- 
ness, energy, and activity, are the great 
elementsof what we call talent.” What 
a prodigious quantity of this ‘all- 
aliveness” her Ladyship must have in 
her composition ! 

Sometimes Lady Morgan astonishes 
us with her discoveries ; as thus:— 
“* The Irish, by the bye, with all their 
Catholicism, do not eat cross-buns on 
Good Friday.”—Vol. ii. 316. This is 
an important national fact ; and yet, 
to the best of our recollection, Mr Peel 
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never once adverted to it in his famous 
“ breaking-in-upon-the-constitution- 
speech.” ; 

Dr Johnson used to boast jocularly 
that he could repeat, by heart, one en- 
tire chapter of Pontoppidan’s History 
of Norway ; and when asked to do so, 
would exclaim,—‘ There are no ve- 
nomous reptiles in Norway.” Lady 
Morgan has many instances of * the 
same emphatic divisions in her Book 
of the Boudoir. There are numerous 
chapters in it, similar to the following 
striking epitome of elaborate research : 

** BOMBAZEEN. 

“This article of dress should be 
written bombycine. It is a texture of 
worsted and of silk; the latter sub- 
stance being the produce of the ani- 
mal termed bombyx.” 

Our readers are not aware, perhaps 
—we certainly were not ourselves— 
that dogs and cats are infinitely better 
behaved abroad than at home. Whe« 
ther this arises from moral, physical, 
or political causes—whether from the 
superior example set them, or from the 
temperature of the climate, or from 
the nature of the government under 
which they live, Lady Morgan does 
not say; but she vouches for the fact 
in the following passage :—‘‘I have 
observed that all domestic animals are 
more AMIABLE and INTELLIGENT on 
the Continent than withus.”—(Vol. ii. 
p- 39.) This discovery is announced 
in a chapter upon “ Cats,” and is sup- 
ported by the account of a remarkably 
“amiable and intelligent” grimalkin, 
which belonged to a young girl who 
was subject to epileptic fits. Puss, by 
dint of repeated observation, knew 
when they were coming on, and would 
run, frisking her tail, to the girl’s pae 
rents, mewing in the most heart-break- 
ing tones, and clawing at their legs, 
till she made them follow her. Her 
name was Mina ; and her history is 
extant in “choice Italian.” (See vol. ii. 
p- 41, et seq.) At length the girl died, 
and poor puss went to the funeral of 
her own accord. Being a black cat, 
she was already in mourning—‘“ na- 
ture’s mourning!” She wanted to 
jump into the grave, but that was pre- 
vented. So puss, the ‘‘ chief mourn- 
er,” was carried home again. But her 
amiable heart could not survive the 
shock, for, after pining three months, 
refusing boiled liver and new milk, 
poor grimalkin was found “ dead upon 
the green mound that covered her be- 


loved mistress’s remains.” There was 
a cat for you!. By the bye, Shak- 
speare was evidently ignorant of the 
superior amiability and intelligence of 
Continental dogs, or he would never 
have suffered Launce’s Crab to incur 
the just rebuke of his master, “‘as a 
cruel-hearted cur,” who neither “shed 
a tear nor spoke a word,” when all tke 
rest of the family was in such great 
perplexity. Perhaps, however, Crab, 
though living in Verona, was not an 
Italian dog by birth, and hence his 
unamiable disposition, to say nothing 
of other parts of his conduct, to “‘Ma« 
dam Silvia’s farthingale,” &c. which 
Launce so properly condemns. And 
this supposition is somewhat borne out 
by one observation of Launce, who, 
while reprobating the insensibility of 
Crab, bears testimony to the tender 
ness of the cat’s disposition ; for she, 
says Launce, “was wringing her 
hands” with grief; a circumstance 
which Lady Morgan does not mention 
as having marked the conduct of the 
affectionate Mina, when she “ walked 
after the bier” of her deceased mic« 
tress. 

We had written thus far, when a 
very intimate friend of ours dropped 
in ; a literary man, and. critic by edu- 
cation, reading, and nature, but not 
by profession. He had scarcely seat- 
ed himself, when we asked him if he 
had read Lady Morgan’s Book of the 
Boudoir? Heavens! what a cone 
temptuous curl of the lip there was! 
“Read it!” he exclaimed,—* Yes, I 
have read it, even from the title-page 
of vol. i. to ‘ the end’ of vol. ii.” 

«© Well—and what do you think 
of it? Is it not a charming, cle« 
gant——” 

** Stop,” said he ; “ if you want its 
character, I will give it you to a T. 
It is a tawdry tissue of tedious trum- 
pery ; a tessellated texture of thread. 
bare thievery ; a trifling transcript of 
_ twaddle and trapessing tittle-tat« 
tle.” 

** Now you have had your joke,” 
we replied, ‘ tell us, and without 
‘ apt alliteration’s artful aid,’ what is 
your real opinion ?” 

‘* My real opinion then, as you call 
it, is this,” he replied: ‘** The Book 
of the Boudoir is like every thing that 
falls from her Ladyship’s pen—pert, 
shallow, and conceited. ‘There are 
anecdotes of various persons, so outs 
rageously vulgar, that they cannot be 
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true; and some so atrociously dull, 
that if they were true, they ought to 
have been forgotten. There are dri« 
vellings about philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and politics, written in the flip- 
pant style of that most puzzling of all 
styles, ‘ no meaning,’—pure, unadul- 
terated nonsense, tricked out in the 
frippery of words, like a poor idiot 
dressed in gold and velvet. Her phi- 
losophy and metaphysics are her own ; 
but her politics are a barefaced pla- 
giarism, pilfered with cool effrontery 
from Wooler, little Waddington, and 
big Hunt, (not he of the Examiner, 
but the orator, par excellence, of Spa 
Fields,) only diluted by dribbling 
through the alembic of her Ladyship’s 
mind.” 

‘* You are really too severe.” 

“ Not a jot,” interrupted our friend ; 
* it is a farrago of ignorance, indecen- 
cy, and vanity.” 

“* Indecency ! Oh, fie! Remember, 
she isa lady, and this is not the age 
of the Afra Behns, the Manleys, and 
the Centlivres.” 

‘** Granted,” he replied ; “ but I 
know what I am saying. Here are 
the volumes, I perceive ; and every 
page would bear me out in all I 
have affirmed. As to her vanity, her 
coarse, impudent vanity, the whole 
work is one huge monument of it. 
Read, for example, the rigmarole de- 
scription of her first appearance as a 
* lioness’ at some party, where, if you 
choose to believe her Ladyship, you 
may believe she was the ‘ observed of 
all observers,’ and that peers, states 
men, warriors, ambassadors, senators, 
literati, and all the stirring spirits of 
the earth, were brought together in 
one room to behold the astonishing 
* little girl’ ‘ what wrote the Wild 
Irish Girl.’ This she tells you in 
half-a-dozen pages of pie-bald lan- 
guage, made up of scraps from Italian 
and French grammars, and slovenly 
quotations from Shakspeare at second< 
hand. But you seem to be particu 
larly startled at my charge of inde 
cency. Do you remember the Quar- 
terly Review ? Never was there a con 
viction more incomparably establish« 
ed ; for her Ladyship was left to choose 
one of two alternatives—either to con 
fess she had familiarly mentioned 
works which she had never read, or, 
that she had read works which she 
never ought to have mentioned. And 
she coquets with indecency in these 
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volumes too, as you must be aware, 
if you have read them. Take,” he 
continued, opening the second volume 
at p. 60, “as one example, this ac« 
count of a conversation with Mr Owen, 
the well-meaning, but crazy, philan« 


thropist of parallelograms. He was 
invited to one of her ladyship’s pars 
ties, to be, in the slang of such assem« 
blies, the ‘ lion’ of the evening. The 
amiable simpleton (for he is really 
an amiable man, though a marvel« 
lously silly epg? brought in 
his pocket what Lady Morgan calls a 
* canvass tunic,’ or a ‘ chemise tied 
with red tape,’ which we are at first 
left to suppose he wished to try on 
her Ladyship, as ‘ the true costume of 
nature’s dictation.’ At any rate, he 
is anxious to convince her, that wo- 
men should wear nothing else but his 
‘canvass tunic, or chemise tied with 
red tape,’ because it allows of the 
* definition of forms, which have 
ever been the inspiration of art.’ Lady 
Morgan first objects to his canvass 
drapery, by observing, ‘ Consider, Mr 
Owen, the climate. To which Mr 
Owen (very innocently, no doubt) 
replies, ‘ Your race does not suffer 
from it.’ The reader’s imagination is 
left to supply the inference. Her 
Ladyship next stands for the * decen« 
cies. ‘ But then, again, the decen- 
cies?’ quoth she; and her philoso 
phical friend answers by pointing to 
some naked figures of Niobe and her 
children on the chimney-piece, ob< 
serving, that ‘ the decencies are mere 
ly conventional,’ and adding, ‘1 as 
sure you I have already got several 
ladies to try this tunic on—’ 

*©¢ Oh! Mr Owen !’ exclaims her 
Ladyship, holding up her fan, we sup 
pose, to hide her blushes. 

“* € On their little boys, Lady More 
gan,’ adds Mr Owen, coming to the 
relief of her Ladyship’s modesty, like 
a true and chaste knight of faéry tale. 
Finally, the canvass tunic, tied with 
red tape, is suspended beneath a bust 
of Apollo; Mr Owen is in raptures, 
as he beholds the similitude of those 
‘ free vestments’ which left the ‘ limbs 
of the Greek athlete unrestrained ;’ 
(that is, naked men wrestling at the 
Olympic games,) and Lady Morgan 
concludes this delicate affair by say 
ing, ‘ the little tunic merited the eu- 
logium of Tam O’Shanter to a similar 
garment,’ ‘ weil loup’d, cutty sark !’ 
I pass over her ignorance of Scotch, 
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and her blundering quotation, for it is 
not ‘ weil loup’d,’ but ‘ weel done, cut« 
ty sark ;’ and I pause to consider whe-« 
ther her Ladyship knows the meaning 
of the words ‘ cutty sark?’ If she 
does, and if she has really read that 
splendid effusion of genius, Tam O’« 
Shanter, and if she remembered why 
Tam was driven to the exclamation— 
why, as he looked at the ‘ winsome 
wench and wawlie,’ he stood 


¢ Like ane bewitch’d, 
And thought his very een enrich’d, 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 
And roar’d out, ‘‘ Weel done, cutty sark !”? 


—If, I say, her Ladyship had a clear 
and distinct perception of what she 
was writing about, when she referred 
to this illustration of Mr Owen’s ‘ can- 
vass tunic,’ I only wonder she did not 
try it on, and make the illustration 
complete, by converting the philoso 
pher into the Tam O’Shanter instead 
of the ‘ lion’ of the evening, while she 
herself went through all the expressive 
movements of an Irish fling.” 

** Hang it!” we exclaimed; (vexed 
with ourselves for having mentioned 
our favourite book to such a ruthless 
fellow,) *‘ there is something awkward 
about this cutty-sark business, it must 
be confessed: but let us be lenient in 
our conclusions, and suppose that her 
Ladyship knew nothing about the 
poem of Tam O'Shanter, and was ig- 
norant of the meaning of what she 
quoted.” 

* Nonsense!” rejoined our friend ; 
** her Ladyship knows right well what 
she is about when she dabbles in the 
impure. The age is too refined, and 
therefore she can only dabble; but 
had she lived when the Behns, the 
Manleys, and the Centlivres wrote, 
she would have emulated their free« 
doms, and have been a candidate for 
the character which Pope gives of the 
last-mentioned writer : 


‘ The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 
Who fairly puts her characters to bed.’ 


“What can be more gross and 
filthy, for example, than this passage, 
in thirty lines of nonsense under the 
head of Woman’s Love, in the second 
volume, (p. 180.) ‘ It is quite possi« 
ble that a woman, to whom honour 
and reputation are dearer than life, 
should risk them a thousand times for 
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the man she loves, (particularly if he 
be her husband,) to save his life and 
honour. The attachment of a man, 
however strong and tender, would not 
reach this. We women love the person, 
beyond all abstract principle ; and the 
error (for it is an error in morals) is 
seatedin—THE ORGANIZATION WHICH 
MAKES US WIVES AND MOTHERS!!!” 

« Humph !’ 

This was all we could say. We do 
not pretend to less assurance and inge« 
nuity than our betters ; but no assu- 
rance, no ingenuity, would help us 
here. The offence was “ too rank ;” 
our friend’s “‘ hit” too “ palpable ;” 
and all we could do to save our dear 
Lady Morgan’s reputation, was to 
snatch her ‘‘ Book of the Boudoir” 
out of his hands; for we saw he was 
hunting for more proofs. 

** Ts it true,” said he, laughing and 
enjoying our embarrassment, “ that a 
certain wicked wight, who shall be 
nameless, took an opportunity, when 
in her Ladyship’s company, of mali-« 
ciously proving that her knowledge of 
Italian did not go beyond Veneroni’s 
Grammar, by quoting some lines of 
Alfieri, as if in praise of her talents, 
which in reality conveyed a bitter sa« 
tire upon her flimsy pretensions?” 

** It may be,” we replied, ‘‘ for there 
is noman more likely to perpetratesuch 
a piece of mischievous waggery, than 
the individual in question. Sheridan, 
you know, once electrified the ‘ country 
gentlemen’ in the House of Commons, 
by concluding an animated appeal to 
their patriotism, with a quotation 
which, he said, was from Herodotus, 
which they cheered most vociferously ; 
when, in fact, he merely strung toge« 
ther a jumble of words, a jargon ut« 
tered on the instant, which sounded 
very much /ike Greek. Pitt, it is said, 
was in a convulsion of laughter all the 
time.” 

This manceuvre succeeded. The 
conversation took another turn imme- 
diately ; we waxed witty and profound ; 
our friend, who had only called en 
passant, was so fascinated with the 
many delectable things we said, that 
he remained five hours “ by Shrews~ 
bury clock ;” and, to my inexpressible 
delight, never once mentioned Lady 
Morgan’s “ Book of the Boudoir” 
during the whole time. 

P. P. P. 
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THE RIVER. 


River! River! little River! 
Bright you sparkle on your way, 
O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 
Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 
Like a child at play. 


River! River! swelling River ! 
On you rush o’er rough and smooth— 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 
Like impetuous youth. 


River! River! brimming River! 
Broad and deep and sti// as Time, 
Seeming sti//—yet still in motion, 
Tending onward to the ocean, 
Just like mortal prime. 


River! River! rapid River ! 
Swifter now you slip away ; 
Swift and silent as an arrow, 
Through a channel dark and narrow, 
Like life’s closing day. 


River! River! headlong River ! 
Down you dash into the sea ; 
Sea, that line hath never sounded, 
Sea, that voyage hath never rounded, 
Like eternity. 


The River. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE TIMES. 


I was much struck the other day 
by a cool commonplace remark of an 
old sagacious friend, a gentleman little 
given to speculation of any sort. I 
happened to observe to him, instead 
of saying the weather was cold or 
moist, or whatever it then was, that 
the times were flat and ordinary. ‘‘ Do 
you think so?” said he; “ for I was 
just noticing to an old acquaintance 
in the street that I never recollected 
such extraordinary times in the whole 
course of my life. There is not a word 
of news stirring. Yesterday’s papers 
may serve for to-day’s, and Sunday’s 
for all the week. A little rippling 
has been on the surface of the politi- 
cal waters by the change of the French 
ministry, and the Russians are marche 
ing upon Constantinople ; but we feel 
not the effects of either in this coun- 
try. We are all as flat as a fen, and 
yet as sensitive as the ague.” 

We continued talking for some time 
from his text, and when he left me, I 


began unconsciously to ruminate ‘on 
what had passed between us ; and the 
more I ruminated, I grew the more of 
his opinion. 

Compared with the active and exci- 
ting epochs of the last thirty or forty 
years, it did appear to me that this is 
a calm and moderate period, so much 
so as deservedly to be called, in com- 
parison with them, an extraordinary 
time. There is, as it were, a syncope 
in all things; nothing is doing ; art, 
science, and business, are alike at a 
stand-still. The stage, the press, the 
easel, the loom, the rudder of the 
merchantman, and the helm of state, 
all are alike in a most extraordinary 
negative condition. The world is in a 
catalepsy. It hears and sees, but it can 
do nothing. 

But to be sincerely serious, it must 
strike the most cursory observer, that 
the world is either on the eve of some 
violent change in all her organs and 
her faculties, or that she has passed 
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that plenitude of energy when decay 
begins, and age attains the mastery of 
strength. 

The cry of overtrading has been re- 
peated too often. It will not account 
for the universal lassitude with which, 
for upwards of three years, our manu- 
facturers have been afflicted. Though 
the press has put forth books as nu- 
merous as the leaves in Vallumbrosa, 
it will not account for the fact of no 
new genius having appeared since the 
death of Lord Byron. The brilliant 
pencils which existed before the fa- 
mous and the fatal twenty-five, have 
met with norivals. Since Canning’s 
death, the House of Commons is as 
dull as when he did not speak ; for, 
excepting Sadler, what fresh debater 
disturbs the slumbers of the country 
gentlemen, between the motion and 
the vote ? The world moves heavily. 
Is it from strengthlessness or weari- 
ness, or does she ‘‘ biggen for a birth ?” 

The worst sign in this hazy calm is 
in the new passions which men affect, 
and by which the ancient strongholds 
of British society are loosened in the 
foundations. The castellated Tories 
talk like the alehouse radicals, and 
assimilate their opinions with those of 
the vulgar ; opinions, which forsomany 
years they resisted at such hazards, 
and overcame with so much difficulty. 

It has been asserted, and maintained 
with considerable ingenuity, that al- 
though the House of Commons pos- 
sesses fewer orators at present than it 
has done at any time within the me- 
mory of the oldest person living, yet 
the quantity of real talent in it is 
greater than at any former period, 
and that the members apply them- 
selves more earnestly and conscien- 
tiously to their duties. But changes 
are taking place; and whenever the 
grand question of Parliamentary Re- 
form comes to be discussed with a 
view to adoption, as soon it must, it 
will not be determined, as heretofore, 
‘with reference to interests, but to 
principles ; vested rights will proba- 
bly not be infringed. The close and 
the bribable boroughs will not be vio- 
lated ; but some device will be in- 
vented to give to the accumulated ca- 
pital ef the country a share in the re- 
presentation as well as the land. 

If it be the case, as I have often 
heard it stated, that no rational re- 
form, or change in the means of re- 
turning members to Parliament, would 
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cause any material change in the per 
sons constituting the House of Com- 
mons, little advantage will be gained 
by adding a score or two of additional 
members. The number of members 
is already sufficiently large. But if 
the closeand the bribable boroughs are 
allowed to enjoy their franchises, in 
what way is the privilege of the vote 
to be extended? The extension is 
not compatible with vested rights— 
rights which, it is maintained, ought 
ever to be held sacred, as if human af= 
fairs admitted of more than temporary 
expedients. 

There is, undoubtedly, some diffi- 
culty in answering the question ; but 
if we revert to the first principles of 
the constitution, it is easily answered. 
The representative system of England 
is founded on property. Let that 
principle be once clearly understood, 
and the application of it to Parliament 
ary Reform becomes evident, and car« 
ries with it an assurance that the 
change may be effected without the 
hazard of any attack on established 
institutions. 

In the open boroughs, when a man 
takes up his freedom, or, as it is called 
in London, takes up his livery, he 
pays a certain fee to the corporation, 
and becomes, in consequence, as tho- 
roughly possessed of the elective fran« 
chise as if he had purchased a free- 
holdin acounty. Now, wherein would 
there be evil in permitting those who 
could afford it to buy elective privi- 
leges for counties, or in open boroughs, 
upon the same principle as those which 
may be purchased from the corpora- 
tion of London? ‘Through this means 
the landholders, and all the great and 
manifold ramifications of the monied 
interest, would become legitimately 
represented in Parliament. 

But perhaps the consideration so 
exclusively given to the interests of 
the United Kingdom, is prejudicial to 
the interests of the empire. It is ace 
knowledged on all hands, that those 
of the Colonies are neglecte!. Surely 
it is not so difficult to blend thein to- 
gether in such a manner, as to prevent 
every complaint of this kind. 

It is announced to be the intention 
of the Duke of Wellington to bring 
forward a plan, by which the Colonies 
will, in the course of a few years, 
come to be no burden on the Imperial 
Government. Such a plan, if capable 
of being carried into effect, will doubt- 
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less, as far as lightening the taxes at 
home goes, do much good. But will 
it strengthen the empire? or will it 
quench those causes of dissatisfaction 
in the Colonies themselves, which even, 
with the boon of paying their expenses, 
and providing for their defence, seem 
to be daily increasing? We think 
not. As the Roman empire began to 
decline, the Roman colonies were one 
by one abandoned ; for to make the 
colonies support themselves, is tanta- 
mount to leaving them to themselves. 

The idea of contracting the British 
nation into the narrow limits of the 
British islands, is, I hope, repugnant 
to our national feelings. It appears 
to be subversive of those aspiring sen- 
timents which have won for us so 
much renown. It is a Cockney shop- 
keeper’s notion ; it implies something 
like a retiring from business—a set- 
tling down in a snug corner—an old- 
age sort of seeking of comfort. The 
mere idea of the possibility of such a 
thing deranges every association con- 
nected with the splendid name and 
mighty achievements of England. O 
John Bull, art thou come to this ? 
No more floating castles—no more 
thunder on the deep—no more Agin- 
courts nor Poictierses, nor Cressies, nor 
Bienheims, nor Waterloos ! Can it be 
possible that the Duke of Wellington 
countenances this cottage and ales 
house system ? 

We hold it to be indisputable, that 
magnitude is essential to grandeur and 
power, and that the minds of public 
men ought always to be turned to the 
means of strengthening, yea of aggran- 
dizing, the empire. We should have 
hoped that the Duke, instead of think« 
ing how he can cut the Colonies adrift, 
would rather have given his days and 
nights to the meditation of some com- 
prehensive plan by which their connex- 
ion might be rendered stronger with 
the mother country, and all their in- 
terests bound up together. 

I have heard it proposed, that the 
Colonies should be represented in Par- 
liament—and why not? Such of them 
as have legislatures may be permitted 
to retain them for local purposes ; but 
why should there not be a congress of 
representatives from the different pro- 
vinces of the empire? The import- 
ance of this idea is so effectually ex- 
plained in the few words which ex- 
press it, that it would be a waste of 
time to offer any farther elucidation. 
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But one of the worst signs of the 
times, is the opinions which appear 
to be entertained, among the members 
of Government, of the distress arising 
from the want of employment among 
the manufacturers. Mr Peel’s answer 
to the petition of the silk- weavers, is 
truly an appalling document. He 
pities their sufferings, and admits them 
to be true ; but he says the Govern- 
ment cannot help them. What! is 
the evil arrived to such a pitch, that 
the British Government cannot apply 
a remedy to it? ‘The confession is 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of 
inability to conduct the Government. 
NoGovernment deserves supportwhich 
cannot diminish the effect of every evil 
arising out of the circumstances of 
society. It is not in the power of 
Governments to stop the career of pes 
tilence, nor of any of those calamities 
which are poured out of the invisible 
vials of Providence ; but the adminis 
stration which hath not resources 
enough to remove the hazards of stars 
vation from the artizan when the fluc« 
tuations of trade leave him without 
bread, cannot resign too soon. 

I admit, that in the munificent sys« 
tem of the Poor’s Laws of England, a 
provision has been made for occasional 
adversity, the most liberal and hu- 
mane in the annals of nations ; but it 
does not work in the manner it should 
do. It does not affect the community 
equally. The provision being raised 
and administered partially by parishes, 
is a glaring defect in this system, in- 
asmuch as many parts of the kingdom 
feel not the burden, whilst to others 
it is intolerable. Surely there is no- 
thing in this unequal and scattered 
system which might not be reduced 
into uniformity. Certain it is, that 
no object of internal policy half so 
well merits the most considerate at« 
tention of the Home Secretary, as the 
state of the Poor’s Laws, with a view 
to make the pressure of them equal 
and uniform throughout the country. 

But although we confess ourselves 
admirers of the principle by which a 
provision is secured to the aged and 
the helpless—the poor of God’s ma- 
king—we have rooted objections to the 
existing system of providing for the 
stoutand able-bodied—the trade-made 
poor—yet a system of providing for 
them is no less claimed by humanity, 
and justice, and policy. What that sys- 
tem ought to be, is, ct a ques- 
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tion not easily answered ; we shall, 
nevertheless, venture to throw out an 
idea or two on the subject, not the re< 
sult of theoretical speculation, but of 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE; and per« 
haps it may be thought the more 
worthy of consideration at a time, 
when, with many men of no common 
stamp, emigration is held to be the 
only means of lessening the sufferings 
of the labouring classes. 

Without, then, touching further 
upon the defects in the administra< 
tion of the details of the existing 
Poor’s Laws, it does occur to us, that 
there would be no great difficulty, 
were tlie necessary fund provided, in 
establishing a colony at HOME for the 
relief of the unemployed artizans—a 
measure which would have all the be- 
neficial effect to them, and to the 
country, that could be expected from 
colonizing them in distant parts of 
the empire, while the expense would 
be comparatively trifling. 

A good deal has, of late years, been 
said of spade husbandry as a means of 
employing the able-bodied poor ; but 
I have seen no scheme formed, with 
reference to it, which did not contem< 
plate the removal of the artizan en 
tirely from his trade. What I would 
suggest, goes no further than to offer 
him employment till times mend, un- 
less hé chooses to attach himself to 
the soil. 

Instead of considering plans of emi- 
gration, I would suggest—Ist, That a 
fund be raised, either by Government, 
or, under the sanction of Government, 
by associations. 2d, That with part of 
this fund, tracts of land be purchased. 
3d, That the remainder be, employed 
in building houses, and in supplying 

the settlers on the land with imple- 
ments and provisions. 4th, That the 
settlers be restricted to artizans who 
cannot find adequate employment, or 
who are willing to retire from their 
trade, in order to leave the more room 
for those who are inclined to remain. 
5th, That the settlers be employed, 
in the first instance, in making and 
improving roads, through the tracts, 
at the expense of the association ; and, 
6th, That certain portions of land, as 
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should be agreed on, be allotted to 
each family, at a certain valuation, 
payable by the proceeds of the land in 
ten years, by yearly instalments, with 
interest ; together with the amount of 
any assistance which might be given 
them. The improved value of the 
land, by opening the tracts for a dense 
population, would, in time, adequately 
repay the outlay ; and, as the labour 
of the settlers would be confined to 
manual husbandry, the land would be 
brought to yield the greatest produce 
at the least expense. 

This is not the place to enter into 
the details of the plan here proposed ; 
but enough is shewn, to evince that it 
does not involve any mystery ; nor is 
it offered as an untried experiment, 
for the writer of these sketches has 
been enabled to carry it into effect on 
a very large scale, and with every sa 
tisfactory prospect of complete ulti« 
mate success. It is true, that his un- 
dertaking was in one of the Colonies, 
where land costs comparatively no« 
thing; but the disadvantages were 
greater than they would be found in 
this country, and the returns more 
remotely prospective. The suggestion 
is, therefore, not offered as a plausible 
anticipation of what may be accome 
plished by establishing a colony or 
colonies at home, but as a plan, the 
practicability of which has been veri-« 
fied by experience ; and though tried 
in a distant region, may be easily 
carried into effect in this country, 
and at once tend to lessen the evil 
which the weavers are suffering, and 
for whose condition, it is supposed, 
there is no remedy. One manifest 
advantage of this home-colonization 
is, that when trade revived, many of 
the settlers would return to their 
looms ; whereas, if ever transported to 
the wilds of America, or the sedgy 
banks of the Swan River, their skill 
would be lost to the country for ever. 

Be assured, Mr Peel, if you consider 
the hint thrown out to you here, you 
will pause, and think twice before you 
hazard again to say to the famished 
artizans, that Government can apply 
no remedy to their distress. 
AGRICOLA. 
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REPORT ON THE IRISH MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES.* 


Tue above-named Report is in good 
keeping with the policy at present 
being pursued towards Ireland. It 
is admirably calculated gradually to 
weaken, and, finally, to dissolve, the 
connexion between that country and 
Great Britain. The Catholic Ques- 
tion is atan end. The topic that di- 
vided Ireland against iggelf is no more. 
The parties who havebeen hitherto 
the bitterest enemies, will soon begin 
to perceive that but little is to be 
gained by breaking each other’s heads ; 
and it will not be difficult to discover 
some common object, in the pursuit 
of which they may unite, and the at- 
tainment of which would be as fatal 
to British interests as it might be 
deemed gratifying to national pride, 
or essential to national independence. 

This will take place as assuredly as 
Treland is provincialized. 'There were 
but two modes of governing that coun- 
try, with any prospect of rendering 
its connexion with Great Britain in- 
dissoluble: the one was to establish 
within it a British party, who might 
feel their political importance depend- 
ent upon British support. By this 
means a division was created between 
interests which might have been for- 
midable, if they were suffered to com- 
bine ; and England could, at any 
time, by siding with the Protestant 
party, easily subdue any rebellion 
which might be stirred up against her 
by the discontented Irish. That po- 
licy has been abandoned. The other 
course (which has never yet been act- 
ed upon), would be to create a moral 
interest, which might supply the place 
of the political interest that has been 
dissolved ; by means of which the two 
countries might be assimilated to cach 
other, and which would teach them to 
continue their connexion from mo- 
tives of affection, and good will, and 
from a persuasion that their best inte- 
rests must thus be best promoted. If 
this policy be not pursued, it requires 
no gift of prophecy to foretell the con- 
sequences that must, at no distant pe- 
riod, be the inevitable result of the 
late measures; measures by which the 


interest which would have garrisoned 
Ireland with a faithful band of devo- 
ted adherents, has been destroyed ; 
and that in a manner which even in- 
toxicates with triumph the party who 
have ever considered a dependence 
upon the British crown = 
with Irish vassalage and degradation. 

Much has been already done to 
lower the tone of Protestant feel- 
ing, and to alienate and disgust the 
Protestant mind. Those who were 
taught and encouraged to consider 
themselves the soldiers of the state, 
and the guardians and assertors of the 
principles of the Revolution, have been 
suddenly and unceremoniously dis- 
banded. They have been told, in the 
presence of insulting enemies, that 
there is no longer any occasion for 
their services; and that they must 
discontinue, out of compliment to 
those whom they believe to be their 
deadliest foes, their patriotic comme- 
moration of events associated with 
their most hallowed recollections ;— 
and this, not because of any new lights 
which have broken in upon their ru- 
lers, who, until lately, cheered and 
encouraged them in their resistance 
to Popish encroachments, but because 
of the formidable attitude which the 
Popish party were suffered to assume, 
and by which all further opposition to 
their demands was said to be rendered 
unavailing. Such was the confession 
of their parliamentary adversaries! A 
confession which, even if justified by 
the fact, should scarcely have been 
nade ;—but which was not more de- 
plorably humiliating than grossly stid 
abominably untrue, nor less calcula- 
ted to cast down and dispirit the 
friends, than to inflame, with an un- 
wonted energy and arrogance, the ene- 
mies of the constitution. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Protestants of Ireland should have 
lost all confidence in their parliament- 
ary leaders. These men have bowed 
their necks to the yoke ;—they have 
made, to proven cowards and pol- 
troons, a cowardly surrender of their 
consistency and their principles ; “ nec 
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vera virtus, cum semel excidit, curat 
reponi deterioribus.” They never can 
again be trusted, by those, at least, 
whom they have so miserably betray- 
ed. They have committed a political 
offence, which, humanly speaking, 
admits not of expiation. 

But we must not suffer ourselves to 
be again drawn into the discussion of 
a subject which has already, on more 
occasions than one, occupied so many 
of our pages. Our object at present is 
to look at Ireland as it is, and to con- 
sider briefly whether the reeommend- 
ations contained in the late report upon 
the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, was, 
or may not be, advantageously adopt- 
ed. Our readers will have collected, 
from the tone of the preceding re- 
marks, that we will view this subject 
much more as one of general policy, 
by which the best interests of the em- 
pire may be ultimately affected, than 
with any desire to carry with effect 
those measures of pinching and miser- 
able parsimony which have of late, in 
certain quarters, superseded all higher 
considerations. Economy we love, as 
far as it is compatible with true wis- 
dom ;—but we love it only because it 
best enables us to carry into most 
complete effect what true wisdom ap- 
proves :—and, whenever it mars or 
counteracts any such object, it ceases 
to be economy in any commendable 
sense of the word, and by thus sacri- 
ficing the end to the means, becomes 
as ridiculous and as mischievous, as, 
in its legitimate signification, it is 
laudable and useful. 

The Committee commence their re- 
port by adverting to the principle laid 
down in a clause of the Act of Union, 
by which the United Parliament was 
bound to provide, that “a sum not less 
than the sums granted by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, on the average of six 
years immediately preceding the first 
of January, in the year 1800, in pre- 
miums for the internal encouragement 
of agriculture and manufactures, or 
for maintaining institutions for pious 
and charitable purposes, shall be ap 
plied for the period of twenty years, 
to such local purposes in Ireland, in 
such manner as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall direct.” They 
observe, that the condition here stipu- 
lated has been much more than com- 
plied with ; for that not only have the 
sums voted in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment been considerably greater than 
what was originally contemplated, but 
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that they have been continued for a 
period considerably longer than was 
originally designed. 

All this is true; but it is to be ob- 
served, that the clause in the Act of 
Union only prescribes the minimum 
below which the Irish estimates were 
not to be reduced for twenty years, 
and that Parliament were left at li- 
berty to increase them as exigencies 
might require. If the gradual extinc« 
tion of the Institutions, for the main- 
tenance of which sums were annually 
voted, was at that time contemplated, 
a provision, we conceive, would have 
been made for carrying such an inten 
tion into effect ; and instead of saying 
the sum voted shall never full short of 
a certain sum specified, they would 
have directed that it should never be 
suffered to exceed it. Now, when not 
this, but the contrary has been done, 
we conceive that a liberal construction 
of the clause which has been recited, 
means neither more nor less than this, 
viz. that Ireland was not to suffer 
from its connexion with England, and 
that its local charities would not cease 
to be objects of legislative care, bes 
cause of the extinction of its local 
Parliament. 

It is also to be observed, that if the 
institutions, which have been hitherto 
deemed worthy of legislative aid, were 
to be annihilated, it would be better 
that the progressof annihilation should 
have commenced early, and proceeded 
gradually, than that they should have 
been suffered to increase to their pre 
sent magnitude, when such an inten 
tion cannot be carried into effect with- 
out taking the official persons connect- 
ed with them by surprise, and causing 
a large amount of individual distress 
in the community. Were their fate 
decreed from the first, these persons 
would have known what they had to 
trust to, and have provided according- 
ly. But seeing that they were made, 
year after year, the cherished objects 
of Parliamentary bounty, it was im- 
possible to have foreseen the casualty 
now likely to arise, if the present Re-« 
port should be in all instances acted 
upon, and therefore impossible for 
those most concerned to take any mea- 
sures for avoiding the calamity which 
impends over them and their families. 
This is a consideration which, it is to 
be hoped, will not be lost sight of 
when the subject comes before Par 
liament. 

But to revert to the former consis 
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deration :—the Act of Union provides 
that, in respect to its local charities, 
Ireland shall not be worse off under 
an Imperial, than under a local Par- 
liament. Now, we are disposed to 
believe that those by whom that pro 
vision was made, did not mean ‘ to 
keep the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope ;” they in- 
tended, we must suppose, to carry it 
fully and fairly into effect, and to see 
that Ireland did not suffer those evils 
of step-mother government which the 
opponents of the Act of Union appre- 
hended. Whether or not this inten- 
tion has been steadily held in view by 
the Committee to whom we are in- 
debted for the present Report, we shall 
examine more fully by and bye: it is 
sufficient at present to observe, that, 
however it may be advanced in favour 
of an extension, it can hardly be 
pleaded in favour of a curtailment of 
the pecuniary aids which have hither- 
to been granted for the promotion of 
local objects in Ireland. 

It will be said, that the case is dif- 
ferent now from what it was before 
the Union, when exclusively Irish 
charities were supported by exclusive- 
ly Irish taxation; and that now the 
sums allocated for their maintenance 
are levied from the empire at large. 
This is true ;—but, however we may 
be disinclined to remember, the Irish 
certainly will never forget, the vast 
sums which are drained from their 
country annually, in consequence of 
the Union; and when they come to 
balance the loss on the one score with 
the gain on the other, there are not a 
few of these who would conceive that 
their gratitude would greatly exceed 
their common sense, if they felt bur- 
dened by any very insupportable 
weight of obligation towards us. We 
support their charities,—aye, but we 
receive their rents. And we seriously 
assure our readers, that it requires not 
the spirit of a firebrand to exclaim, 
when thus unceremoniously reproach- 
ed with being pensioners upon the 
bounty of others, “‘ We want not your 
charity, provided you send back our 
absentees, restore our legislature, and 
give us our independence.” 

To this subject we should not have 
even thus cursorily alluded, if we had 
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not perceived that many of the Lon 
don papers have taken up the subject 
of the Irish Estimates in a spirit which 
it were better had been avoided. Why 
reproach the people of that country 
with their poverty? Why seek to 
brand them as a species of mendicant 
slaves? The answer which such lan- 
guage is but too well calculated to 
provoke, is too obvious to permit us 
to believe that it could be uttered with 
any other view than to provoke it; 
and England may yet hear the press 
on the other side of the Channel as 
loud in vociferations, that her protec- 
tion is more cumbrous than her boun- 
ty is beneficial, as that on this side is 
at present profuse of its opprobrious 
epithets, its pungent sarcasms, and its 
wounding and contumelious insinua- 
tions. 

Ireland is at present an integral por- 
tion of the British empire. Its cha- 
rities are as much, to all intents and 
purposes, part and parcel of English 
charities, as those of Westminster. or 
St James’s. If the Irish cannot bear 
equal burdens with their English bre- 
thren, that is more their misfortune 
than their fault, and to be ascribed at 
least as much to the unhappy system 
of misrule by which, for centuries, 
the country was visited, as to any 
cause that is fairly traceable either to 
the stinginess of the soil or the genius 
of the people. And until we are pres 
pared to say, “ We are tired of our 
connexion with you; it is no longer 
profitable ; you are become an encum- 
brance which we must get rid of, 
and you must shift for yourselves”— 
until we are prepared, in good earnest, 
thus to speak and thus to act, it is 
unwise, as well as ungenerous, to pro« 
voke a sentiment of national indigna- 
tion, which may cause the mercurial 
Irish to anticipate such a resolve on our 
part, and to say, with a unanimity 
and a vehemence as little to be resist 
ed as its import would be to be mis- 
understood, “‘ Away with your pro- 
tection ; away with your connexion ; 
away with the miserable dole by which 
you insult the poverty which you have 
created.— 


‘¢ Give us again our hollow tree, 
Our crust of bread, and liberty.’”’* 





* Mr O'Connell, at a late public dinner, made use of the following emphatical 
words ;—=‘ I look upon Ireland as every way qualified to become great among the 
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The truth is, that this would be 
very foolish language, either on the 
one side or the other. Ireland is not 
less essential to England, than England 
to Ireland. They must stand or fall 
together. Their best interests are so 
dove-tailed and intertwined, that they 
cannot be separated without causing 
such an effusion of blood, and such a 
degree of laceration, as must endanger 
their very existence. But when have 
nations, any more than individuals, 
been influenced by considerations of 
pure and abstract reasoning in those 
movements that have been most decisive 
of their fate, or ceased to be influenced 
by appeals to pride, or to passions, or 
rovocations of resentment, which 
Rom not unfrequently determined 
their destinies for ever? As long as 
man is man, he will be galled by in« 
sult—he will be stung by obloquy. 
And it is because we most sincerely 
deprecate the fatal results that may 
ensue, as well from the language as 
the measures which it has seemed good 
to our rulers, and to some of our wri< 
ters, to employ of late towards the 
sister country, that we thus earnestly 
call upon all to re-consider both what 
has been said, and what has been done, 
and, in their future conduct towards 
her, to be more heedful of conse 
quences that may peril the well-being 
of the empire. 

Ireland may be made either the 
sharpest thorn in the side of England, 
or the brightest gem in the British 
crown. According as we treat her, 
she will be either a blessing or a curse 
tous. It is not, we think, as yet too 
late so to improve the policy that has 
been adopted towards her, as to excite 
feelings, and cherish principles, which 
would make ‘“ her people our people, 
and her God our God.” This is the 
only solid foundation upon which the 
union with her can be basised ; and 
if our measures are not shaped with 
reference to a consummation so de 
sirable, they must fail of ultimately 
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producing any beneficial effects, and, 
like palliatives in a formidable disease, 
may only serve to divert us from the 
proper remedies, by the timely appli- 
cation of which all danger might be 
avoided. 

What is the present state of Ireland? 
It is that of a country suddenly set at 
liberty from the restraints of colonial 
legislation; in which the Protestant par 
ty, who would have strenuously sided 
with the British Government, has 
been smitten to the ground, before we 
can be perfectly certain that we may 
so far trust to the affection and grati« 
tude of the Popish party as to dismissall 
apprehensions of endeavours, on their 
part, to weaken the stability of the em< 
pire. Can we be quite sure that the 
priests do not desire the re-establish< 
ment of their religion? Can we be quite 
sure that ancient injuries are so far 
forgotten, and ancient enmities so far 
eradicated, as that many are not still 
to be found who would rejoice in any 
opportunity “ of feeding fat the an 
cient grudge they bear us?” Have 
the late measures been received so con« 
fessedly as a boon ? and have the Irish 
demagogues been so fully taught the 
dangers and the penalties of turbu« 
lence, as that they may never again 
venture upon courses by which the 
country may be agitated, the legisla- 
ture menaced, and the functions of 
the Government invaded ? Have these 
children of sedition, thinkest thou, 
gentle reader, so little profited by the 
example of America, as that they will 
be withheld from treading in her steps, 
should any emergency arise by which 
such a movement on their part might 
be favoured? And does the policy of 
Great Britain, in her interference in 
the affairs of the Greeks, furnish no 
ground for a similar interference with 
our domestic concerns, on the part of 
any of the Continental powers, whose 
interest it would be that England 
should be humbled? Now, if these 
questions cannot all be answered in 





nations of the world, situated as it is in the West of Europe, and facing the countless 
millions of freemen in both Americas, It is able to support ten times its population ; 
it has supported the British army and navy, and to a great extent the British nation 
too; and [ trust, with all advantages, we shall be able so make it great and happy. 
—(Loud cheers.) When I was in early youth, I had no such prospects as now open 
to the youth who hear me. I dare not look to such advantages as are now within 
their reach; but though now arrived at that time of life which may be considered 
yellow, I shall still labour in my country’s cause until I haye removed all those bars 
which at present obstruct her prosperity and happiness.” 
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the affirmative, there are certain latent 
dangers against which it behoves us 
to be upon our guard. Quiescent and 
acquiescent, are words of very different 
meaning. ‘The Irish may be silent 
without being satisfied. Those who 
can discern the signs of the sky, can- 
not always discern the signs of the 
times. Even while the elements of 
strife are hushed into repose, and all 
around appears calm and peaceful, 
‘‘incedis per ignes suppositos cincri 
doloso.” The materials of sedition 
have contracted new affinities, and are 
but undergoing new combinations. 
** Protestant” and ‘* Catholic,” those 
talismanic sounds which used to divide 
brother against brother, will hence- 
forward be less powerful to separate, 
than the word “ Irishman” to coms 
bine ; party feuds will merge in sup- 
posed national interests; and if the 
elements of strife should be again kin- 
dled into action, they will terminate in 
a convulsion which will rend the em- 
pire, and be felt throughout the world. 

The principal feature of the Report 
before us, is the recommended reduc- 
tion ofalmostall the Protestant charities 
in Ireland. In our humble judgment, 
there never was a time when these 
charities so well deserved to stand, or 
when an enlightened view of the well- 
being of the country so little required 
that they should be abandoned. Hi- 
therto influence supplied the place of 
numbers ; and the Protestants, from 
their superior personal and political 
weight, were enabled to counterbalance 
and keep in check the overwhelming 
majority of those who professed an 
opposite persuasion. Now, that in-« 
fluence has been destroyed; and the 
Roman Catholics have been enabled 
to superadd an equality of rights and 
privileges to a superiority of numbers. 
If, therefore, something be not done 
to keep up and increase the Protest- 
antism of the country, it must dwindle 
and decay ; and with it will decline 
the stronsest sympathies that at pres 
sent cement the union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

** But these charities are hateful to 
the Roman Catholics.” So, at present, 
is every thing that bears the British 
name. And why are they hateful to 
them? Simply because they afford 
the only reasonable chance of perpetu- 
ating British authority. We say, 
therefore, continue them, cherish 
them, as far as is practicable extend 
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them ; because, by so doing, you are 
propagating the principles upon which 
depends the stability of the Church 
and State, and raising a rampart of li- 
ving hearts by which your authority 
may be best defended. 

We should have thought, that en- 
lightened legislators would be glad of 
any expedient by which an increase 
might be effected in the number of 
those professing the religion of the 
state, and who would be duly trained 
up in the observance of those precepts 
which teach us ‘ to give unto Cesar 
the things that are Ciesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God's.” Much 
has been said and written of excessive 
population ; but the danger in Ireland 
results not from excessive population, 
but from the fearful disproportion 
which exists between the loyal and 
the ill-affected. These may, in gene- 
ral, be resolved into the well and ill 
educated ; or, in other words, into the 
Protestant and the Popish. What. 
ever, therefore, tends to increase the 
former, and to diminish the latter, 
must so far tend to the tranquillity 
and well-being of the country. 

How often have emancipators said, 
** We acknowledge Popery to be one 
of the greatest of the evils of Ireland, 
and we desire the repeal of the penal 
laws chiefly because we believe that 
they have contributed to keep it alive; 
and that, if they were done away with, 
it would speedily be extinguished.” 
Now the penal laws are no more. The 
prophecy as yet remains unaccoms 
plished. The converts from the 
Church of Rome have not as yet real« 
ized the hopes of their infidel patrons 
in Parliament, to whom we should do 
great injustice if we failed to remark 
and to admire the regular and felici- 
tous consistency of their conduct, in 
evincing their hatred of Popery by the 
repeal of the penal laws, and their 
devotion to Protestantism by the de« 
struction of Protestant institutions. 

Had proper pains been taken, by 
the righteous and discriminating em- 
ployment of Church patronage, to pro= 
mote the knowledge and the practice 
of the Christian religion, and to pres 
vent the spreading of Popery and in- 
fidelity, the Established Church would 
at this day stand in no need of a bul- 
wark to keep out the tide which threat- 
ens to overwhelm it. It would have 
long since numbered amongst its ad- 
herents no small portion of those whe 
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would not at present bid it “ God 
speed ;” and Ircland, from its superior 
moral light, would have been duly 
qualified to appreciate and to profit 
by the hour of emancipation. 

But we cannot dwell upon this sub- 
ject without an overpowering persua- 
sion that our rulers have been smitten 
by a kind of judicial infatuation! In- 
stead of seeking to remedy the perni-< 
cious consequences of former neglect, 
they are about to do that which must 
aggravate them tenfold, and give a 
blow to the Protestant religion as by 
law established, which must effect- 
ually disable it from withstanding the 
assaults of its powerful and insidious 
enemy! Instead of patronizing and 
educating the destitute and friendless 
portion of the community, who might 
then be brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, and con- 
verted into good citizens and good 
Christians, these are to be abandoned, 
either to be suckled by the she-wolf 
of Popery, or suffered to roam through 
the country wild and unrestrained, 
exposed to all the temptation of po- 
verty, and the contagion of bad ex- 
ample ! 

And, first, The Foundling Hospital. 
This institution was established in the 
year 1704, ‘* and was originally in- 
tended for the confinement and cor- 
rection of vagrants, as well as for the 
maintenance and education of deserted 
children.” But in the year 1736, “it 
finally assumed the character which 
its name imports.”* Until the year 
1822, the usual practice was to receive 
deserted children from all parts of 


Ireland, place them at nurse as speed 
ily as possible, until they attained the 
age of seven or eight years; after 
which period, they were again taken 
back into the hospital, where they re« 
mained, receiving education and main- 
tenance, until they were apprenticed. 
The admissions averaged about 2000 
a-year. ‘The Governors appear to have 
experienced serious difficulties in find- 
ing an outlet for those who were of 
age to be apprenticed, which neces« 
sarily led to some regulations restrict- 
ive of the future admissions. The 
hospital, accordingly, was closed, du« 
ring the winter months, to all appli- 
cations from the country ; and even 
in the summer months, no child was 
received except upon the payment of 
L.5. By this means, the annual ad- 
missions were reduced to an average 
less than 500. No satisfactory account 
appears to have been given of the pro 
bable fate of the children who must, by 
the recent regulation, have been exclu- 
ded. Indeed, no specific enquiry seems 
tohave been instituted upon thesubject. 
The Education Commissioners simply 
say, that they have not been able to dise 
cover any such increase in the amount 
of child-murder, as might be calcu- 
lated upon from closing the doors of 
the institution against fifteen hundred 
destitute infants. But although we 
cannot say that the subject was one 
upon which they closed their eyes, 
yet it does appear to be one upon which 
they have not exercised their vigi- 
lance, in such a manner, at least, as 
to justify any implicit confidence in 
theirconclusions.t Such isthe strength 








* Third Report on Education in Ireland. 

+ The Commissioners do not appear to have solicited any assistance from the ma- 
gistracy, or to have directed any enquiries amongst the clergy respecting this impor- 
tant subject, but seem to have satisfied themselves by incidentally asking individuals, 
who had no peculiar means of judging, what their belief was respecting the extent to 
which the excluding regulation might have given rise to child-murder! When it is 
considered that the crime is one which might be perpetrated with great secrecy, and 
which would be very studiously concealed, it is not surprising that much light was 
not thrown upon it by such a mode of examination; and yet evidence was given 
which should have made them at least enquire farther. The following question and 
answer appears in the examination of the Honourable and Reverend John Pomeroy: 
“ Is it your opinion that infanticide has increased in the country parts of Ireland, in 
consequence of your regulation? J have been told by country gentlemen that they are 
afraid it has, to a certain degrec.”” In the examination of the Rev. Henry Murray, 
cheplain of the Institution, we have the following: ‘* You are aware that the aver- 
age of the annual admissions is about five hundred? Yes. 

‘“* And that prior to the adoption of the existing regulations, there were about 
two thousand? Yes, and upwards. 

* We should be very glad of the expression of your opinion of what becomes of 
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of the maternal instinct, that we may 
safely lay it down as an axiom, that 
no woman will abandon her child but 
from the direst distress, or the most 
reckless profligacy. So that the child 
ren to whom admission has been re- 
fused, must either have perished, or 
have been so brought up as to be pests 
to the community. They are, most 
probably, at present supported, and 
will be taught, to live by vice and de 
predation. And such of them as may 
be detected in, and convicted of their 
delinquencies, will ultimately cost the 
country more for the expense of pro- 
secution and punishment, (the one 
frequently failing to convict, and the 
other never being effectual for the 
purposes either of intimidation or 
amendment, ) than it would have ori- 
ginally cost to bring them up in such 
a way as would have afforded them a 
fair chance of becoming good citizens 
and good Christians. Such is the im- 
provement of morals, and the saving 
of expense, for which the country is 
indebted to our enlightened Econo- 
mists. 

We must, however, add, that the 
regulations which are liable to such 
serious objections, were forced upon 
the governors by the necessity of the 
case; a necessity which could not 
have been otherwise provided against 
without an outlay for which they 
were unprovided, and which would 
imply an extension of the original 
= to which government would not 
nave acceded. To our minds, there 
certainly are serious objections to con- 
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veying imports from a remote part of 
the country, and at an inclement sea 
son of the year. ‘These objections 
would, however, have been most hu« 
manely, and, all things} considered, 
most economically obviated, by the 
establishment of provincial or county 
institutions, to be superintended and 
regulated in the manner at present 
proposed respecting provincial or couns 
ty lunatic asylums. 

One general observation has been 
forced upon us by all that we have 
seen, and all that we have read of 
charitable institutions for the board 
ing and education of youth. ‘Their 
effects upon female character are most 
deplorable. We do not mean to say 
that many children have not been 
reared up in them who have turned 
out excellent women, and that they 
have not, in many instances, contri« 
buted to save from destruction num- 
bers who would have inevitably pe- 
rished, if not so cherished and shel- 
tered. But the conviction has been 
forced upon us, that, generally speak- 
ing, they are unfavourable to the mo- 
ral culture of the female heart, and 
that the instances are numerous, in- 
deed, in which they can only be con- 
sidered preparatory to a life of profli- 
gacy and prostitution. 

The end and aim of woman’s life is 
the developement and the cultivation 
of the domestic virtues. This can 
only be effectually accomplished at 
home. No matter how humble the 
dwelling, or how circumscribed the 
means of the parent or relative with 





the remaining fifteen hundred? I have been credibly informed, that a great number 


of the children have perished, exposed in the country in various ways ; 


atll! 


and I believe 


“ You believe infanticide has been increased ? Yes, I do; and I have heard seve- 
ral say so; the parishes rather suppress the circumstance than send the five pounds. 
I do think infanticide has been increased by it. 

* From what channel have you heard the information you have alluded to? From 


people from the country. 


“* What sort of people? Very respectable people ; some of them have told me of 
children found dead, but there has been no talk of it. 





“ Is the new regulation a subject of complaint amongst the parochial clergy and 
the resident gentry? I did not hear of it. I believe most firmly that it has been 
the occasion of the loss of infant life; and I was told some few months ago, that at 
Ardbraccan, in the county of Meath, there had been found, near the Bishop’s de- 
mesne, four or five children exposed and perished. The general impression on my mind 
is, that infanticide has been increased by it, but it has not made the same noise, and 
the reason is, because the parishioners, having an interest in not paying the five pounds, 
do not say any thing about it.” 

Now, upon this we will make no remark, but let the public and the Parliament 
decide whether the Commissioners, after having received such evidence, did their 
duty by their country, and before their God, IN PUSHING THE ENQUIRY NO FARTHER, 
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whom a young female may be board- 
ed, there is that to be learned there 
which a public institution can never 
teach, and for which it can afford no 
equivalent. She learns her natural 
position in society ; she is cautioned 
against the snares that beset her, by 
impressive and practical admonition 
or reproof ; and her affections are call« 
ed forth by the word and look of kind« 
ness. In a large boarding-school there 
can be nothing of this. Where the 
attention of the superintendent is ex~ 
tended over some hundreds, there can- 
not be that individual care and watch- 
fulness which are absolutely necessary 
for the proper training of young fe-« 
males. From the manner in which al- 
most inevitably they herd rather than 
live together, they are unsocialized by 
being made gregarious. Theiraffections 
become depraved or stunted. They 
lose the softness and the moral sus- 
ceptibility which is so characteristic 
of the sex, and acquire in its stead a 
degree of unfeminine hardihood and 
intrepidity which but ill prepares 
them either for shunning or resisting 
the temptations which they must en- 
counter in the world. However dis< 
tressed by, we were not, therefore, by 
any means unprepared for, the fatal 
results in which, as appeared before 
the Education Commissioners, young 
females educated at charity boarding- 
schools realise the very worst antici- 
pations ; nor do we consider it just to 
impute to want of proper management 
or discipline, what appears so clearly 
referable to the very nature and cha« 
racter of such institutions in their efs 
fects upon the female mind. 

Such is not the case as far as the 
boys are concerned. They are, as it 
were, hardier plants, and are less de- 
pendent upon care and culture. They 
do not lose the characteristic of their 
sex, by losing some of the softness 
which they might have contracted if 
they were home-bred ; and they gain 
much from the discipline and subor- 
dination to which they are subjected. 
It is also to be observed, that a single 
false step is not in their case abso-< 
lutely destructive, as it is in the case of 
young females. ‘There is, therefore, 
a vastly greater probability that they 
will turn out respectably in the world. 
The chances are, at least, ten to one 
in their favour ; and when it is con- 
sidered, that almost every boy who is 
thus enabled to take his station in s0« 
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ciety, will marry some one of his own 
rank in life, we greatly question whe- 
ther females would not ultimately be 
better provided for, by being excluded 
from charitable institutions, in order 
to make room for an equal number of 
boys, than by the present practice of 
admission, which necessarily dimi- 
nishes the number of those who might 
be eligible companions for life, while 
it is liable, from the causes already as< 
signed, to so many serious objece 
tions. 

If a calculation were made of the 
sum which each female child annu- 
ally costs the institution to which she 
belongs, and if the Governors proposed 
to give an equal sum to some respon« 
sible relative, who was willing, upon 
such terms, to undertake the care of 
her maintenance and education, we 
are persuaded that no difficulty would 
be felt in finding those with whom it 
would be advisable to place her, and 
that such a mode of providing for her 
would be in all respects for her advan- 
tage. Thus, domestic training would 
be insured, and the odium generally 
attached to charity education, in a 
good measure, avoided. They would 
be, of course, put in a special manner 
under the supervision of the clergy= 
man of the parish, who would see that 
they were properly attended to, and 
upon whose certificate that their 
guardians did their duty by them, the 
sum agreed on for their education and 
maintenance should alone be paid. 
They would thus grow up like the 
children of the family, experiencing 
an equal share of care and affection, and 
not only be better instructed in all 
those things which it concerns them 
to know either as servants or as mos 
thers of families, but also have a fair« 
er chance of settling creditably in the 
world, than those who come forth 
from a public school where they had 
not been duly prepared for active life, 
and under circumstances which too 
conspicuously mark their inferiority 
and degradation. 

The only cases to which what we 
now propose may be supposed not to 
apply, are those of orphans and found« 
lings. With respect to orphans, our 
fixed persuasion is, that some relative 
could always be found who would un« 
dertake the office of parent, upon the 
terms, and under the conditions, which 
we have proposed. Let the experi« 
ment be tried, and we pledge ourselyes 
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it will be found to answer. With re- 
spect to foundlings, the following evi- 
dence of the Rev. Robert Daly, rector 
of Powerscourt, in the county of 
Wicklow, will prove, but too affect- 
ingly, the manner in which a benevo- 
lent Providence supplies the want of a 
mother’s care, and also, how fatally, 
by the well-meant but mischievous 
interference of man, that benevolence 
is counteracted. We also quote it for 
the purpose of shewing the different 
feeling entertained by the peasantry 
towards charity children reared and 
educated familiarly amongst theirown, 
and the same children when they af- 
terwards come amongst them from a 
charitable institution. 


Mr Daly is asked,—** Are not a very 
large number of foundlings nursed in the 
county of Wicklow ?—Yes, a great num- 
ber.”” And again; * Do the children in 
your parish fall much under your obser- 
vation ?—Yes, now they do a good deal ; 
those that have been sent of a certain 
age, with the idea of attending school, I 
see every week. 

** What opinion have you formed of the 
conduct of their nurses to them; and the 
treatment they receive from the children 
ofthenurses?——About me they treat them 
exceedingly well; they treat them, in fact, 
as their own. 

**Do you think, in all respects, they 
bring them up equally as well as their 
own ?—Yes; I could hardly state an ex- 
ception to it. 

* Do you think they acquire an affec- 
tion for them at all] resembling that which 
they bear to their own children ?—Yes; 
a very wonderfully strong affection for them. 

* Is that reciprocal on the part of both ? 
Yes; THE UNHAPPIEST SCENES I HAVE 
EVER SEEN WERE THE SEPARATING CHILD- 
REN FROM THOSE WHO HAD HAD THE CARE 
OF THEM FOR EIGHT OR NINE YEARS. 

“ Does much affection arise among the 
nurse’s own children for the foundlings ?— 
Yes, they almost always call them by her 
name, unless they happened to have two 
or three; two happen to have the same 
Christian name, then they are obliged to 
call them by the surname; but. if they 
have a Tom or a John, they call them by 
the name of the nurse, and not the found- 
ling name ; sometimes they have a num- 
ber of them, and then they cannot do 
that; there would be a jumble in the 
house ; but if they have only one or two, 
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and they have not the same christian 
name as their own children, they then call 
them by the name of the family, and send 
them to school in the name of the family 
that nurses them, and not the foundling 
names. J can state, that almost all the wo- 
men in my parish that have foundlings to 
nurse, if they were sure that the children 


would be taken from them, would not go up 


Sor the salary*—THEY WOULD LOSE THEIR 
THREE ORFOUR POUNDS TO KEEP THE CHIL- 


DREN ; but they take them up, the salary 
being a great object to them, in the hope 


that they may get the salary and the child ; 


and they have often said, ‘We will not 
take them up another year, we will keep 
them.’ There are a great number in my 


parish that they have kept back and 


not brought up, who are now living along 
with the families who nursed them; and 
I know poor women who, although they 


know it is a crime, and that 1 could not 


be a party to it, although inclined to wink 


at it when a child has a good parent, have 
said, ‘ When that child is five years old, I 
will not take it up to the hospital, I will 
lose the money.’ 


* Do they act up to that ?—Yes, they 


do; and when I have said to them, ‘ My 
poor people, I wonder you can be such 
fools!’ They say, ‘Oh! sir, you do not 
know the love we have for a child we 
have had so long!’ 


*“* Are those children the objects of 


reproach or obloquy in the neighbour- 
hood ?—TI do not think they are when children, 
till they go into the hospital, BUT THEY ARE 
MOS DREADFULLY SO WHEN THEY COME 
BACK AGAIN. When they are called by 
the name of the people in the house, 
nobody knows whether they are their 
children or not ; but when they come down 
—the bois with a blue coat and a red cape, 
Srom the hospital, they are looked at in a very 
reproachful way,” 


Such is the evidence of Mr Daly ; 
and it is confirmed, if confirmation 
were needful, by all the other compe- 
tent witnesses who have been exami- 
ned upon the subject. The nurses, 
and the nurses’ children, become so 
attached to the poor foundlings, that 
the only difficulty experienced by the 
Governors is, that of getting them back 
again to the hospital, after the term 
of their nursing has been completed ; 
the poor women who have had the 
charge of them, although in great po- 
verty, being willing and anxious to 








“ The nurses are paid annually ; and are obliged, at the time of payment, to pro- 


duce the identical children whom they have received, 
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keep them, and provide for them as 
their own. We are, therefore, justi- 
fied in believing, that these most for 
lorn of all the destitute are not with- 
out those who take a kindly interest 
in their welfare, and that no solid ob- 
jection exists against subjecting them 
to the regulations which we have ven- 
tured to suggest respecting other female 
children. Whatever may be said in fa« 
vour of taking the boys back again to 
the hospital, and the superior training 
and education which they may receive 
there, above what is to be, generally 
speaking, expected in the country, the 
dreadful disruption of the tenderest 
ties, in the case of young females thus 
torn from their last and only friends, 
is not to be compensated by any pos- 
sible advantages to be derived from 
seclusion within the walls of an insti- 
tution which jealously forbids even 
the approach of those whom they ves 
nerate and love as parents and as bre- 
thren. It is hard to require of young 
creatures thus to unlearn the earliest 
creed of the heart, and to forget or 
to eradicate the tenderest and the ho-« 
liest of their affections. Such, we are 
persuaded, was never the intention of 
that Providence by whom those affec- 
tions were implanted within them, 
and which, if duly cultivated and pro- 
perly directed by a careful, but not 
obtrusive or impertinent superinten- 
dence, would prove their best prescr- 
vation against the temptations of the 
world. 

But we forget that we are prescri« 
bing regulations for an institution that 
is about to be extinguished. The Re- 
port before us recommends, “ that 
from and after the 1st of January, 
1830, all further admissions to the 
Foundling Hospital should cease !” 
The Committee do not apprehend any 
increase of child-murder, because the 
Commissioners of Education, who nes 
ver, be it observed, made it a subject 
of distinct and specific enquiry, have 
not been able to trace any such fatal 
consequence to the operation of the 
act of 1822! But in any event, the 
Committee add, ‘‘ the crime of infan- 
ticide may be better checked either by 
the due enforcement of the acts which 
are in existence for the support of de- 
serted children, but which have had 
only a partial operation in Ireland, or 
by a revision and amendment of the 
law, than by the continuance of a 
system which the Committee cannot 
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but consider as exposed to grave ob« 
jections in principle, which have not 
been counterbalanced by the practical 
success of its operations.” The Comr- 
mittee well know that there is, at 
present, no effectual provision for de« 
serted children in Ireland, with the 
exception of the Foundling Hospital ; 
and we cannot but think that their 
humanity, as well as their wisdom, 
would be more apparent, if they made 
some attempt to provide aguinst the 
cestruction of the one, before they 
recommended the abolition of the 
other. With respect to the “ grave 
objections” in principle, to which such 
establishments are exposed, they are, 
first, that a facility of preserving and 
educating illegitimate children serves 
to encourage an illegitimate intercourse 
between the sexes. This we do not 
believe. Noman, or woman either, 
who was otherwise disposed to commit 
that crime, was ever yet restrained 
from it by a consideration of the future 
fate of their unfortunate offspring. 
The second grave objection to which 
the system is exposed, is, we presume, 
derived from Malthus’s theory of po- 
pulation. The disciples of that re- 
verend gentleman’s school conceive, 
that by saving the lives of destitute 
children, we are impiously removing 
one of the checks which Providence 
has imposed upon excessive popula- 
tion! Such are the grave objections, 
in point of principle, to which the 
system is exposed! Objections which 
could not be harboured for one mo- 
ment either in the head of a wise, cr 
the heart of a good man; but which 
the Committee view with great re 
spect, and make them, in part, the 
ground of a most weighty recommen- 
dation to Parliament ! 

With reference to the education of 
the children, the Committee observe, 
that they “‘deem it unnecessary to do 
more than refer to the general conclu. 
sions arrived at by the commissioners 
in their third Report, and deduced from 
evidence which is quoted in the 10th 
and following pages of that docu- 
ment.” 

We have opened the third Report 
of the Education Commissioners, and 
attentively examined the passages re 
ferred to by the Committee, but with- 
out being able to discover any thing 
that appears to us to justify their pres 
sent recommendation. We find there, 
what we before stated to be a lament« 
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able fact, that a considerable number 
of the female children, educated in 
charity boarding-schools, turn out ill. 
And we find also, that the general 
conclusion to which the Commission 
ers came was, to recommend the ap- 
prenticing the children, both males 
and females, from the houses in which 
they were nursed, without bringing 
them back to the Foundling Hospital. 
This, the reader will perceive, only 
differs from the plan which we have 
ourselves ventured to suggest, by em- 
bracing both sexes instead of one ; and 
it is surely very far from justifying the 
deadly blow which the present Com< 
mittee aim at the very existence of the 
institution. ‘‘ We,” say the Commis- 
sioners, “‘ are not prepared to suggest 
the course of discontinuing altogether 
the practice of educating a portion of 
the children within the walls of the 
hospital, but we have no difficulty in 
offering it as our earnest recommenda- 
tion, that the governors should give a 
fair and full trial to the experiment 
which we suggest, of permitting such 
children, as have been placed in the 
hands 6f careful Protestant nurses, 
under the superintendence of clergy 
men willing to discharge that import 
ant duty, and with good day-schools 
in their neighbourhood, so to continue 
until the time arrives, when they may 
be apprenticed, or otherwise disposed 
of from those situations, without 
bringing them back into the hospital. 
The experience of a few years cannot 
fail to lead to a just estimate of the 
relative advantage of the two systems.” 

We consider it unfortunate that the 
Committee, appointed to examine the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, did not think 
it necessary to adopt this recommend. 
ation, upon which, nevertheless, they 
profess to have founded their report ! 
The Commissioners recommend that a 
new system should be tried concur« 
rently with the old, and say that a 
short time would be sufficient to en- 
able the public to decide between 
them. The Committee recommend, 
(professing, observe, to be regulated 
by the advice of the Commissioners !) 
that both the old and the new system 
should be abandoned! Had sufficient 
time been allowed for a fair trial of 
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the experiment suggested, we might 
conclude that it failed, and that nei- 
ther the old nor the new system was 
worth preserving. But the Report of 
the Education Commissioners bears 
date, September 1826; that of the 
present Committee, June 1829, in« 
cluding only a period of two years 
and eight months, during which no 
one will pretend that the new system 
could be fully tried ; nor do the Com- 
mittee appear to have examined a 
single individual, or asked a single 
question, with any reference to the 
manner in which it worked, or the 
advantages or disadvantages attending 
its adoption. 

Can we then suppose that the Come 
mittee were very anxious to discover 
the real character of the institution, 
which they have so hastily condemn- 
ed ; and that they were not more mo- 
ved by those ‘‘ grave objections” to 
the principles on which it was found- 
ed, and to which we have before allu- 
ded, than by any ample or candid con- 
sideration ‘‘ of the practical success 
attending its operations ;” or the pro 
bable advantages derivable from the 
judicious suggestions which had been 
made ? 

No; Mr Hume saw that it cost 
money. Spring Rice, and his Whig 
and Radical compeers and associates, 
felt that it was regarded with aversion 
by the Papists ; the latitudinarian and 
infidel members of the Committee 
looked upon it with jealousy, as being 
the possible seminary of sound consti- 
tutional principles amongst the lower 
classes ; and those who were in the 
dissenting interest,—Mr Smith, Da- 
niel Whittle Harvey, &c. &c. &c., 
regarded it with a heart-hatred, as 
being in some degree, no matter how 
small, subservient to the interests of 
that now-exploded anomaly in Ireland, 
the Established Church ; and, accord 
ingly, they have all conspired, with a 
most edifying unanimity, for its over« 
throw. ‘The Government feel them 
selves weak in principle, and will, in 
all probability, be obliged to yield to 
clamour and tonumbers. And an ins 
stitution, which was well calculated, 
under efficient management, to send 
out into society annually an hundred* 





“ This is the lowest calculation that can be made of the numbers annually to be 
apprenticed from the Hospital, ever since the admissions have been reduced to five 


hundred, 


It has been calculated, that in order to keep up the complement, that 


there may be at no time either excess or deficiency, the number annually apprenti- 
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well-educated Protestants, whose ex< 
ample must have a sensible influence 
in counterbalancing Popery and dimi- 
nishing crime, will be surrendered as 
a sacrifice to folly, to bigotry, to wick- 
edness, and to infatuation ! 

We will be told that an enquiry was 
instituted, and that abuses were dis- 
covered, which disentitled the Found 
ling Hospital to any favourable consi 
deration. But such is not the case. 
An enquiry, indeed, was instituted, 
and individuals were put into commis- 
sion for the purpose of carrying it into 
effect, by whom the public might be 
well assured it would be rigidly and 
inexorably conducted. They consisted 
of a Socinian, a Puritan, two mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, anda 
Papist. Such is not the description of 
persons upon whose partiality the Hos- 
pital could very confidently calculate. 
Defects in its government they disco- 
vered, and suggested some, we think, 
not injudicious remedies for them ; 
but the abuses were positively neither 
incorrigible nor enormous, and such 
as might in every instance be prevent- 
ed by a very practicable improvement 
in the system. We know not how the 
Education Commissioners will feel at 
hearing their authority claimed, while 
their advice has been disregarded, but 
we will not undertake to say, that had 
they been aware of the views of the 
present Committee, they would not so 
have shaped their Report as fully to 
justify its recommendation. 

This we say, not from any parti- 
cularly ill opinion of these gentlemen, 
but we live in times when principle is 
laughed at, and no one can venture to 
say of another that he will not eat his 
words. It will not, therefore, very 
much surprise us to find Leslie Foster 
and Mr Grant, as well as Mr Blake 
and Frankland Lewis, joining with 
the present Committee in recommend. 
ing the utter extinction of the Found- 
ling Hospital, after having so recently 
expressed their wishes for its stability, 
and devised some very salutary regu< 
lations for its improvement. 

This is to be lamented for many 
reasons. In the first place, we know 
not what is to become of the unfortu- 
nate beings for whose preservation it 
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was founded. That its extinction 
should operate as a check upon illicit 
intercourse, is a notion tco preposter- 
ous to be entertained. That the child- 
ren, who may be the fruit of such in« 
tercourse, will be cherished by parents 
who are either unable to provide for, 
or willing to abandon them, is almost 
as little to be expected. We cannot, 
therefore, but fear, that the recom- 
mendation of the Committee will ope- 
rate like the decree of King Herod, 
and even exceed the proverbial barba- 
rity of that cunning and cruel tyrant, 
in the extent and the continuity of the 
infanticide to which it may give rise ! 
But even this appears to us to be by 
no means the greatest ofits evils. Sup- 
posing that the lives of the children 
are spared, and that they grow up to 
be men and women, what is the edu- 
cation, what are the habits, which they 
are likely to imbibe and contract 
amongst those, by whose abandon- 
ment of principle they were produ- 
ced, by the wages of whose profligacy 
they are reared, and by whose ex« 
ample they must, in all probability, 
be influenced and directed? Hold in 
mind, ye sage and sapient Economists, 
that they are, even in such a case, a 
burden upon the community. Their 
very existence is an evidence of that. 
If they live, it is clear that their 
wretched parents must provide the 
means of their support ; and, when 
we consider who and what these are, 
how is it either possible that they can, 
or probable that, even if they could, 
they would do so, otherwise than by 
theft, or begging, or prostitution ? The 
community, therefore, will gain no 
thing even in point of money, by 
withdrawing thegrant from the Found- 
ling Hospital. They will still be ob 
liged to support such as survive of the 
wretched objects of that most benefi-< 
cent charity, if not in one shape in an- 
other, with this difference, that in the 
one case the foundlings would be trains 
ed up in the way they should go; in 
the other case, they must be trained up 
in the way they should not go; so 
that the country will not only be a 
creditor to the amount of what it be« 
stows in alms or loses by pillage, in 
order that they may be educated in 





ced should equal one-fifth of the number annually received. 


In point of fact, of late 


years, the number annually apprenticed has been much greater, generally averaging 
from three to four hundred, and on one occasion exceeding five. 
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evil, but also of what must be levied 
by direct taxation for gaols, prosecu< 
tion, and punishment, in order to co- 
erce those whom it would not reclaim, 
and to be protected against the conse- 
quences of its narrow and heart-hard- 
ening policy towards the most forlorn 
of all the destitute, whom it refuses 
to consider as the children of the state, 
and thus in a manner compels to be 
the children of the devil ! 

How different is the case, if we sup- 
pose these poor outcasts adopted by 
the community, and duly trained in 
the knowledge and the practice of their 
Christian duties. In this respect, we 
are free to admit that the Foundling 
Hospital was susceptible of great im- 
provement ; and of late years its ma 
nagement was very greatly improved, 
and did realise, and is this moment 
in process of realising, almost every 
thing that could be expected from such 
an institution. By the contrivance of 
one of the subordinate officers, who 
was a Roman Catholic, the desire of 
the Governors to put the children out 
to Protestant nurses was for many 
mp almost entirely frustrated. But 
1is mal- practices were,at length disco- 
vered, and he was dismissed ; and no 
difficulty was afterwards experienced 
in procuring as many Protestant nurses 
as were wanted. Upon this subject 
the evidence of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin is very interesting 
and important : 


He is asked,“ Is it possible to ascer- 
tain to what extent Protestant nurses 
may be provided ?” His answer is,—* I 
think I might say to any extent we want. 
The number sent away, within this last 
year, of Protestant nurses, extremely 
anxious to get children from the hospital, 
was very considerable. I have already 
alluded to an officer of the house, upon 
whom the appointment of the nurses 
principally depended, and who exercised 
every species of contrivance (being him- 
self a Roman Catholic) to prevent placing 
the children with Protestant nurses. In 
the matter of transfer to new nurses es- 
pecially, this man had every thing in his 
power. Upon the whole, the arrange- 
ment of nurses was left entirely to him 
and to Mr Creighton, the surgeon. In the 
last summer, at the very time when we 
were given to understand that no Pro- 
testant nurses could be had, letters were 
written to a number of clergymen, to 
know whether they could send up any of 
that description, and we were informed 
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that we could have them in abundance. 
One said he could send up thirty, another 
twenty, and so on, and they were accord- 
ingly sent up ; but by the contrivances of 
the person alluded to, they were kept 
dangling in town for a week or ten days 
at their own expense, and then sent away 
without getting any of the children, 
When this was discovered, it was found 
impossible not to make a change; and 
this person, who had for so many years 
baffled every attempt to get Protestant 
nurses, was at length removed from the 
office; and now Protestant nurses may be 
had to any extent we desire. This has been 
perfectly ascertained. The number of 
Protestants of the lower orders is in fact 
much greater than is generally supposed. 
In parts of the country where the popu- 
lation consists very much of Roman Ca- 
tholics, the poorer Protestants do not like 
to move themselves, This happens partly 
from fear of the surrounding Roman Ca- 
tholics, who are generally confederated on 
a principle hostile to those of a different 
communion, partly from the want of en- 
couragement on the part of the wealthy 
Protestants, who, either from mistaken 
notions of liberality, or from a desire of 
popularity, or the influence of fear upon 
themselves, or from electioneering views, 
are too often more disposed to shew fa- 
vour to Roman Catholics, than to the 
lower classes of Protestants. These, 
therefore, require to be drawn out, by 
enquiry and encouragement. A clergyman 
frequently, on entering upon a new pa- 
rish, is given to understand that there 
are not more than twenty or thirty Pro- 
testant families in the parish, when in a 
short time he possibly finds that there are 
two or three hundred; and in truth this 
is generally the case where the clergyman 
takes the pains to make the proper en- 
quiry. It has been particularly found to 
be the case where the clergymen have 
made it their business to seek out Pro- 
testant nurses. In every instance where 
I have made any sort of investigation, I 
find that they abound ; and, therefore, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, for the 
number of infants that come into the hos- 
pital, Protestant nurses can be abundant- 
ly supplied,” 


How very desirable the connexion 
which might thus be formed between 
the lower classes of Protestants and 
the Foundling Hospital! and how ad- 
vantageous must be the close and con- 
stant intercourse between the clergy 
and that neglected and persecuted 
class of persons to the interests of the 
Established Church! But this is a 
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point of view in which the subject is 
not likely to be considered by our pre- 
sent race of statesmen. We are far 
from thinking that we recommend the 
Foundling Hospital to their protection 
by representing it as, in some sort, 
auxiliary to the maintenance of the 
Protestant religion. But we cannot 
conceal the fact, that it would be so 
if duly supported and administered, 
and that to such a degree as would 
soon justify an application to Parlia- 
ment for the building of additional 
churches. If the Committee had any 
pious anxiety respecting the mainte- 
nance and diffusion of that enlighten- 
ed form of Christianity at present 
connected with the State, is it possi- 
ble that they could have so totally 
overlooked or undervalued considera- 
tions so vitally affecting its very exist« 
ence in a country where its establish 
ment is as yet so precarious, and its 
influence so circumscribed ? Assured- 
ly not. Even if the advantages of the 
institution in question were dubious, 
this collateral recommendation would 
come powerfully to its aid, and might, 
almost in itself, operate to prevent its 
meditated annihilation. It is not, 
however, without merits of its own, 
which should have rendered any such 
subsidiary protection unnecessary.— 
And when we consider the lives that 
it has saved from destruction, the 
individuals whom it has preserved 
from vice, the good principles which 
it has been the means of inculcating, 
and the sound religion which it has 
contributed to diffuse; and this in 
cases where every convert to virtue 
would have been otherwise, in all pro- 
bability, a desperate votary of the 
most abandoned profligacy, and in a 
country, the darkness and wickedness 
of which, stands in need of every cor- 
rection that can be applied, and of 
every ray of moral light that can, by 
possibility, be concentred upon it; 
when we consider these things, and 
that they all appear but as a feather 
in the scale when weighed against 
considerations of a vulgar parsimony 
which is not economy, but the reverse, 
we cannot but regard the abandon- 
ment of such an institution as a most 
deplorable evidence of national dege- 
neracy, equally marking our short- 
sightedness as legislators, and our 
insensibility to moral obligation as 
Christians. 
VOL, XXVI, NO. CLVIII, 
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For, when the doors of the Found- 
ling Hospital are once closed against 
the claims of the destitute creatures 
who have been hitherto received with- 
in its walls, what must become of 
them? Even if they should survive 
this double abandonment, is not their 
ruin and wretchedness inevitable ? Can 
society, which has thus made them 
worse than outcasts, hope to derive 
any benefit from their labours? They 
will be the bane of society. ‘The bad 
passions, and the evil propensities, 
will strike deep root into their cor- 
rupted natures, and flourish with a 
rank luxuriance. Nothing but the 
strong arm of the law, nothing but 
the terrors of vindictive justice, can be 
an adequate protection against their 
violence or their machinations. But 
the sacred name of justice is profanely 
abused, when we invoke it on behalf 
of such a system. We first, by cruel 
negligence, compel them to have fel 
lowship with iniquity, and then, in 
timid and calculating selfishness, pu- 
nish them for the perpetration of 
crime ;—whereas, had we but early 
done by them what was our bounden 
and sacred duty, how differently might 
they have turned out ; in how many 
instances might they not have proved 
good husbands, good fathers, good 
neighbours, good friends, repaying so- 
ciety by usurious returns for its fos- 
tering and parental care and protec- 
tion ! 

In the Report before us we observe 
a consistency and a foresight which 
commands our praise. While the 
grants for education are proposed to 
be diminished, the grant for the law 
expenses of prosecutions is proposed 
to be increased. This is certainly as 
it should be. The diminution in the 
number of schools is likely to cause 
an augmentation in the number of 
gaols; and the dismissal of school- 
masters will, in all probability, lead 
to the employment of executioners. 
The Committee rightly calculate, that 
men will scarcely ‘‘ cease to do evil,” 
if they have not, as children, learned 
“to do well;” and having denied 
them, early, the means of acquainting 
themselves with the knowledge of their 
Christian and social duties, they ‘ are 
wise in their generation” in providing 
against the neglect or the violation of 
them, by arming the guardians of the 
public peace = terrors which may 
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enable them to cope with the increased 
and increasing number of malefactors 
by whom society must be infested. 

It has happened to us to be ace 
quainted with an individual whoseem- 
ed bent upon attempting to bring up 
his family upon a species of food 
which was calculated to produce dis 
ease, but which was recommended to 
him by its superior cheapness; and 
who was only deterred from his abo-« 
minable purpose by being convinced 
that it would, in the end, cost him 
more for medicine, and for medical 
attendance, than he could hope to save 
in the article of diet! And it was 
well for the wretched family, that his 
understanding was not altogether so 
obtuse as his heart was hardened. 
They would have been, otherwise, 
remorselessly sacrificed to a consider- 
ation of sordid economy. Right heart- 
ily should we rejoice if our sapient le« 
gislators were accessible to a similar 
conviction ; and that they saw as clears 
ly the ultimate expense of their present 
system of national penury ; and were 
influenced even by so low a motive to 
proceed in a course more accordant 
with the dictates of justice and hu- 
manity! And so they would, if they 
really felt for the public purse as the 
individual above alluded to did for 
his own. But Spring Rice, Sir John 
Newport, &c. &c. &c. are much more 
bent upon purchasing eclat by a seme 
blable parsimony, than of effecting a 
national saving by a real economy ; 
and, therefore, they care not to what 
degree gaols, gibbets, prosecutions, im- 
prisonments, transportations, &c. &c. 
are multiplied, provided they are per- 
mitted to dazzle the eyes of their con- 
stituents by a reduction in the present 
amount of those estimates, by the 
timely and righteous application of 
which the deplorable necessity for 
other and far heavier assessments 
might be prevented. 

That all cases of a public nature 
should be prosecuted at the public ex 
pense, we think perfectly reasonable. 
We mean by cases of a public nature, 
those arising out of political causes, by 
which the well-being of the Govern- 
ment is affected. This appears to have 
been the principle by which Mr Sau. 
rin was governed in deciding upon the 
cases to be prosecuted by the Crown 
when he was Attorney-General ; al- 
though it was overlooked by his pre« 
decessors, the present Chief Baron, and 
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by Lord Plunkett, both when he came 
in with “all the Talents,” and recently 
when he succeeded to office upon the 
coalition of the Grenvilles with Lord 
Liverpool’s administration. When it 
is considered that the emoluments of 
the Attorney-General depend very con« 
siderably upon the number of crown 
prosecutions respecting which he is 
consulted, we cannot but regard any 
advice by which his fees of office 
must be so considerably increased with 
very great suspicion—a suspicion not 
at all diminished by perceiving that 
the increase of crime and of disturb 
ance appears to have kept pace with the 
increase of public prosecutions. The 
Committee observe, that ‘‘ the follow- 
ing statement will shew the progress of 
the Parliamentary grants for criminal 
prosecutions since the Union :— 


Average of three years 





toJanuary . . 1804 . 21,533 
Ditto, . . 1807 . 23,077 
Ditto, . . 18sl0 . 23,077 
Ditto, . . 1813. . =. 23,077 
Ditto, . . i816 . 23.077 
Ditto, . . 1819 . 23,077 
Ditto, . . 1822 . 21,025 
Ditto, . 1825 . 29,733 
Ditto, . . 1828 . 33,233 

220,914 

3 

662,742 

Voted in 1823, ... 37,000 
Ditto in 1829, . . . 50,000 
Total Parliamentary Grants, 749,742 


Thus, we have a sum not a great 
deal short of a million sterling, voted 
for public prosecutions in Ireland du- 
ring a period of less than thirty years ! 
And, what is particularly remarkable, 
the years during which the annual 
grants have been advancing at the 
most rapid strides, have been years of 
continued and increasing turbulence ! 
That the prosecutions and the disturb- 
ances are connected with each other, 
in the relation of cause and effect, we 
will not pretend to say ; but most as- 
suredly they do not appear to be con- 
nected in the way of an evil and its 
remedy. Looking to results, the means 
resorted to have not quieted the coun- 
try; and the state physicians are no 
better than quacks, who persevere in 
repeating an inefficient medicine after 
it has been proved unavailing. 

From 1807 to 1822, which includes 
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nearly the whole period of Mr Saurin’s 
official life, as Irish Attorney-General, 
the Parliamentary grants never ex~ 
ceeded the average of L.23,077 ; and, 
during that time, there were two pe- 
riods peculiarly marked by a system 
of lawless violence, such as required 
the promptest measures on the part of 
the executive, and, on the part of the 
legal authorities, the most vigorous 
and energetic administration of the 
law. Mr Saurin, we are told, was 
not particularly anxious to institute 

ublic prosecutions ; but nevertheless 
he met and subdued the insurgents, 
and re-established peace and tranquil- 
lity, at less than one-half the expense 
to which the country is at present put, 
for the maintenance of the very inef- 
ficient system that has been since 
adopted. 

But, in truth, we are not surprised 
either at the monstrous expense that 
has been incurred, or the glaring in- 
efficacy of the means that have been 
resorted to, for the suppression of dis« 
turbances in the South of Ireland. 
The simple fact appears to be, that we 
have contented ourselves with going to 
law with those who were not satisfied 
without going to war with us. The 
vigorous operations of midnight ban- 
dits, with strong heads and hard 
hearts, must ever prove more than a 
match for the movements of tardy~ 
gaited justice. The law says, if you 
murder that tithe-proctor, you shall 
be hanged. ‘ As how?” asks the 
bloodthirsty miscreant to whom the 
admonition is directed. He is an- 
swered, the Crown will prosecute. 
He replies, ‘‘ Even if it should, I have 
ten chances to one of getting off—but 
let me see the man who will have the 
hardihood to appear against me. I 
belong to an association who are a 
terror to informers. You must first 
contrive to catch me, at presert no 
easy thing. I am then indicted. The 
bills are sent before a grand jury. 
Should they be found, they have still 


“to be tried by a petit jury ; the most 


conclusive evidence must be given in 
order to prove my guilt, and the most 
trifling informality is sufficient to set 
me free. We are not encumbered by 
any forms of that kind. Is any man 
suspected of conspiring against us, he 
is marked for death! No matter who 
he is, or where he is, our vengeance 
will sooner or later overtake him! 
Thus it is we rule the roast. No sys« 


tem of bribery which you can adopt, 
for the purpose of procuring witnesses, 
can be compared with our system of 
intimidation. And, as long as you 
confine yourselves within the forms of 
law, while we are permitted to use 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife, 
the desultory warfare which we wage 
upon society can never be effectually 
resisted. ‘Jt is not the interest of any 
man, within the sphere of our influence, 
to be amenable to the laws of the land. 
He has much more to apprehend from 
Captain Rock, than to hope for from 
the Government of the country !” Now, 
if this may be truly said, and if it be 
firmly believed, can we affect surprise 
that the present milk-and-water sys 
tem has failed to tranquillize the coun« 
try? But before proceeding further, 
it is right to put on record the evi« 
denceby which this view is established, 
so as to be placed beyond the reach of 
refutation. Mr Doherty, the Solici« 
tor-General for Ireland, is asked, ‘Is 
a very large proportion of the sums 
paid for criminal prosecutions expend« 
ed in conveying out of the country 
witnesses who dare not remain in the 
country?” He answers, “ There is 
a case at this moment upon which I 
was consulted before leaving Dublin, 
in which I think the good faith of the 
Government is pledged to provide for 


Jifteen persons, by sending them out 


of the country, arising out of one cri- 
minal prosecution. I think it abso- 
lutely necessary that every one should 
be removed from the country ; they 
would not be suffered to live there if 
they returned; and my reason for 
thinking that is this: some years ago, 
just previous to the arrival of Mr 
Lamb in Ireland, as secretary, there 
was a criminal prosecution, in which 
a man of the name of Mara gave evi« 
dence as a witness; he was removed 
from the country, and brought up to 
Dublin for protection ; and Mr Lamb 
had frequent conferences with me 
about the propriety of sending him 
back to the country ; he said it was an 
expense that ought not to be entailed 
upon the Government. I requested 
Mr Lamb not to form a hasty judg- 
ment upon the subject, for when he 
was a little longer in Ireland, and ac« 
quainted with the peculiarities of the 
county of Tipperary, he would find it 
was not an unnecessary expense. The 
individual I speak of did not return 
to the country ; but such was the dea 
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gree of hatred to his family, in conse 
quence of his having given evidence, 
that his family, consisting of three bro« 
thers, were beset in the evening return- 
ing from work, and merely because 
they could not find the man himself, 
who was protected in Dublin, and had 
given evidence, they attempted to mur- 
der the three brothers, and they suc- 
ceeded in murdering one, for no other 
cause than from his brother having 
given evidence. The difficulty of pro- 
curing evidence in that case was ex- 
ceedingly great, and it is in conse- 
quence of the effective prosecution in 
that case, that it becomes necessary 
to provide for fifteen people.” 

“ Are you aware of how many 
score persons, coming under that de- 
scription, within the last three years, 
Government have found it necessary 
to provide asylums for altogether ?” 
** ] cannot at all state the number ; 
but in that same case which I allude 
to, after a vast deal of trouble to 
bring the prosecution to bear, in the 
course of the preliminary examination, 
it became necessary to send to the 
borders of the Queen’s county, and of 
the county of Tipperary, to get a wit- 
ness, who was referred to by the evi- 
dence of one of the approvers, as to 
an apparently immaterial fact, which 
would be very valuable in corrobora- 
ting the approver. A police officer 
was sent at night, and brought him 
to my room ; the man came into the 
room, and utterly denied every thing 
on the subject ; he refused to give evi- 
dence ; he was a very respectuble-look- 
ing man, apparently of the better class 
of farmers ; and when he was urged 
very strongly to give evidence, he burst 
out erying, and said, ‘ If the book is 
put to me, I will not perjure myself, 1 
will speak thetruth; BUT I MUST MAKE 
UP MY SOUL, FOR I SHALL BE MUR- 
DERED WHEN I RETURN!!!’ He was 
one of those who was told he should 
be provided for; he was obliged to 
give up his farm in the country ; and 
I never saw a man suffer more in giv- 
ing evidence, under the idea of being 
obliged to give up his farm.” 

So far the Solicitor-General. The 
following is an extract from the evi- 
dence of Matthew Barrington, the 
Crown Solicitor for the Munster Cir- 
cuit:—** In looking over the ex- 
penses of the criminal prosecutions, 
the Committee wish to know, whether 
there are any items included in those 
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expenses beyond the law costs in- 
curred? Yes, considerably ; thepro- 
Sessional costs are not one third of the 
expenses ; there is the expense of send 
ing the families of the prosecutors fre- 
quently to America ; providing for wit- 
nesses, and sustaining them before and 
after they have given evidence ; for it 
is impossible for any poor man to give 
evidence in any of those counties, in 
most cases, unless they are protected 
afterwards. In the last week there 
was a recommendation to Government 
from the magistrates of Donerail, 
Lord Donerail, Lord Kingston, and 
others, to have the witnesses who as- 
sisted in Mr Lawe’s prosecution re- 
moved to Dublin, as they could not 
remain with safety in the country ; 
and about three weeks ago, it cost Go- 
vernment L.1000 to send twenty-one 
persons out of the country ; they had 
got various sums by order of Govern- 
nent ; some of them had large fami- 
lies, and their passage was paid out ; 
some of them got L.20, some L.50, 
some L.100, according as Government 
thought proper to reward them. 

** Do you know the number of wit- 
nesses, from the Munster Circuit, that 
have been sent abroad? I have no 
idea; but therehas scarcely been a vessel 
that has sailed from Limerick, with 
passengers to America, for some years, 
in which a number of persons have not 
been sent out, who could not remain ia 
the country. Mr Vaakes has discos 
vered a very bad murder in Limerick 
about three weeks ago; it was the 
murder of two keepers of goods dis- 
trained on a small farm. ‘The wit- 
nesses are obliged to be removed imme- 
diately on giving information ; invari- 
ably themomenta witness gives any in- 
formation, he isobliged to be taken un« 
der the protection of the Government. 
There was a case tried in Limerick in 
the year 1823, for an attack upon 
Shanagolden Post- Office ; thirteen men 
were in custody, the chief witness was 
an approver ; J had him in my care in 
the Crown-office, AND ON THE DAY OF 
THE TRIAL, HE WAS STOLEN OUT OF 
THE OFFICE, AND MURDERED, and we 
gave his information in evidence, and 
the thirteen were capitally convicted 
under an act of Parliament, by which 
you can give in evidence the informa- 
tion of a witness who is murdered. 

“* Were the men hanged? No; 
THEY WERE ALL TRANSPORTED!!!” 

Now, we ask the reader, does he, in 
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his conscience, believe that such a sys- 
tem of prosecution and punishment is 
calculated for the suppression of such 
a system of combination and of crimes? 
The offenders commit a capital of- 
fence. They then procure the mur- 
der of the witness by whom they are 
to be prosecuted. ‘They are neverthe- 
less tried and convicted; and their 
sentence is—transportation! /! We 
can easily conceive the wretches trans 
ported with joy when their fate was 
announced, and looking forward with 
delight to obtaining, at the expense of 
Government, a free passage to a dis- 
tant country, where they were sure of 
meeting with old friends, their copart- 
ners in former iniquities, with whom 
they wou!d quaff a social bowl, and 
enjoy a hearty laugh at the expense 
of John Bull’s stolidity and infa- 
tuation. Z'ransportation! Why, it 
amounts to a bounty upon murder. 
We have oursclves known instances 
of offences committed for the express 
purpose of procuring for the offend- 
ers, the boon of transportation. We 
have sometimes seen the enraged cul- 
prit stamp and foam in the Dock, 
when the presiding judge did not con- 
sider the crime sufficiently weighty to 
pass upon him the sentence of trans- 
portation! But let us not be mista- 
ken. If the criminals alluded to by 
Mr Barrington, instead of being trans- 
ported, were hanged, in our view of 
the case it would make very little dif- 
ference. Even such a visitation of 
vengeance must, for a:l purposes of 
the prevention of crime, (one of the 
great ends of legal punishment,) be 
altogether unavailing. And why? 
Because, for one whom the Government 
can fairly hang, twenty will be mur- 
dered. 

Now, is that a state of things during 
which the peace of the country can be 
preserved, and person and property se= 
cured, by the ordinary operation ef the 
law? Can any good result from any 
longer exhibiting the furce of Justice, 
with her sword and her scales, playing 
blind-man’s buff with such hydra- 
headed delinquencies? To our minds, 
this appears as absurd as it would be, if 
anenemy invaded our shores, tocontent 
ourselves with filing a bill in Chancery 
against him. Falstaff thought the Wi- 
dow Quickly ought tobeabundantly sa- 
tistied when he gave her a receipt for the 
money she lent him. The loyal inha- 
bitants of Limerick and Tipperary 


have scarcely any better security for 
their lives and properties, while a sys- 
tem of outrage, the most organized and 
the most dreadful that ever arrayed 
itself against the peace and well-being 
of the community, is only met by a 
resistance so feeble and so inefficient, 
as to provoke the laughter and the 
contempt of the insurgents. But we 
cannot be too particular in fortifying 
our view of this awful state of things 
by all the unexceptionable evidence of 
which we can avail ourselves. The 
following is an extract from the evi- 
denceof William Kemmis, Esq., Crown 
Solicitor for the Leinster Circuit :— 
‘* Having named the county of Tippe- 
rary, can you give the Committee the 
expense of conducting any of the late 
criminal trials there? For instance, 
for the murder of Meara? Yes, I 
think I can in the case of Meara. 
The whole expense that went through 
my hands in all those trials, with ree 
spect to the witnesses’ expenses and 
lawyers’ fees, amounted to two thous 
sand and fifty-two pounds ! 

** Can you state how much of it 
consisted of witnesses’ expenses? I 
paid five hundred pounds on that trial 
for witnesses ! ! 

“** Does any proportion of that sum 
belong to the securing the persons of 
witnesses who gave testimony subse- 
quent to the trial? No!!!” 

So that exclusively of the heavy 
sum of two thousand and fifty-two 
pounds for the prosecution of onecrime, 
an equally heavy expense, no doubt, 
was incurred for the protection of the 
witnesses!!! But not for their pro- 
tection ; for no money could insure 
their safety if they remained at home ; 
it was incurred for the purpose of pro- 
curing for them the melancholy pri- 
vilege of transporting themselves and 
their families from the land of their 
birth for ever!!! Thus, transporta- 
tion is in one case made the punish« 
ment of the most atrocious murder ; 
and, in another case, the reward of 
the most heroic self-devotion evinced 
in the discovery and the prosecution 
of it, in defiance of a system of the 
most terrific intimidation!!! Truly, 
this is consulting well for the peace 
and well-being of the country, where 
the punishment of the malefactor is 
the reward of the informer? Only 
imagine the witness and the criminal 
meeting hereafier in a distant coun- 


try, and the following dialogue taking 
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place bet ween them.—‘‘ What brought 
you here, Paddy ?”—* I was trans- 
ported for the murder of Mr Vaakes ; 
but what brought you here yourself ?” 
—‘* I was transported for giving evi- 
dence against you! ! !” 

No, no; this will never do. Better 
that guilt should go for ever unpunish- 
ed, than that its punishment should 
thus evidence the triumph of outrage 
and violence, and be the cause why 
virtue and loyalty must, for their pro« 
tection, be proscribed ! Better succumb 
at once to the insurgents, than have 
recourse to measures which only prove 
our weakness and their strength, and 
in a tenfold degree encourage their 
wickedness and exasperate their ven- 
geance. The law, as at present admi- 
nistered in the disturbed counties, is 
a mockery of justice. The proceedings 
are too uncertain and too slow, and its 
sanctions are too insignificant, either 
to overtake guilt or to intimidate the 
guilty. The ordiuary administration 
of the law takes for granted an ordi- 
nary state of civil society, when the 
murderer can find no protection or 
countenance, and every man’s hand 
will be raised against him. But the 
contrary of this is the case in the 
South of Ireland. Mr Barrington, 
whose evidence has been already quo 
ted, observes, ‘‘ the people are disin« 
clined to prosecute—the great diffi- 
culty is to get witnesses. In England 
every man assists in the prosecution 
—in Ireland, generally, every man 
assists in an acquittal,—I mean the 
people of the lower class.” Now, this 
being so, surely the counties of Tip- 
perary, or Limerick, cannot be consi< 
dered places where the ends of law 
can be attained by observing its cus 
tomary formalities. There the reign 
of terror has begun—there the admi- 
nistration of justice has been denoun- 
ced—and there, also, for so alone can 
the ends of justice be attained, the 
clemency of law should, for a season, 
be suspended. 

Do we wait until rebellion is openly 
declared, before we take any measures 
by which its calamities may be avert- 
ed? Will not the murdered witness, 
the threatened juror, the mid-day ra 
pine and violence, the midnight con- 
flagration, arouse us from our supine 
ness, and proclaim, “‘ with most mi- 
raculous organ,” the cruelty, as well 
as the folly and wickedness, of suffers 
ing disorders of this kind to rise to a 
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height at which they may not be re« 
sisted? What more do the disturbers 
want, than that outrage should be 
perpetrated with impunity? That for 
one man who can be found, for any 
bribe, to become a witness, ten may 
be found who, for half-a-crown, will 
commit a murder? What more do 
they want than this? Is not their 
system complete; and the more so, 
because it is not avowed? Do we 
think, that because we close our eyes 
to its nature, its origin, and its consee 
quences, its atrocities will be less in« 
human or formidable? No. The 
longer we defer the only remedy, the 
more desperate will be the disease, 
and the more sanguinary any measures 
which may be effectual for its extir« 
pation. 

What, then, do we propose? The 
measures which such a state of things 
indicates are, we think, sufficiently 
obvious. They must be such as will 
resemble the proceedings of the disturb« 
ers of the public peace, in certainty, in 
vigour, and in celerity, or they can be 
of no avail. More we need not say 
at present. To a government disposed 
to do its duty, the course is plain. 
There is at present in Ireland a mi- 
litary force to the amount of seven 
or eight-and-twenty thousand men, 
(about four times the number quare 
tered in England,) and if these are 
not employed in preserving the peace 
of the country, they are a heavy and 
a useless burden upon it, and it were 
no matter how soon they were with- 
drawn. Were they properly employed, 
turbulence would soon be quelled, and 
tranguillity re-established. 

We are of opinion, that every act 
of legal severity which falls short of 
the vigour necessary for attaining the 
proposed end, is an act of cruelty ; 
and that mercy only begins, when such 
severity is resorted to as effectually 
checks the perpetration of crime, and 
renders severity no longer necessary. 
Of what use have been all the execu« 
tions in the county of Tipperary, which 
have been of late years done according 
to law? Of none whatever. Death by 
the hands of the public executioner, 
in that county, if it does not canonize 
the murderer, is considered sufficient 
to atone for a multitude of sins. At- 
tended by his friends and relatives, 
he advances to the scaffold with the 
spirit of a martyr, and as if he had a 
positive pleasure in being hanged, 
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But let him be surprised in his mid- 
night orgies, and suffer a summary 
execution at the hands of the soldiery, 
and it is quite another thing. ‘There 
his ruffian energies quail before the 
terrors of a vengeance which has over- 
taken him in his misdeeds, and anti- 
cipates the fulfilment of his wicked 
and malevolent intentions. He is con- 
science- stricken, and self-convicted of 
his iniquities, and acknowledges, in 
his punishment, the righteous judg~ 
ment of Gop. However he may brave 
what he conceits to be the malice of 
men, his heart sinks under what he 
feels to be the weight of ALMicuty 
MALEDICTION ;—and his death pro- 
duces as great an effect upon those 
who witness it, or to whom he may 
be known, as if he perished by fire 
sent down from heaven. 

Let Sir Richard Wilson, let Mr 
Vaakes, let Mr Lowe, let any of the 
efficient Irish magistrates, be ques 
tioned concerning these things, and 
we are content to forego for ever all 
character for either candour or saga- 
city, if their opinions do not bear us 
out in the view we have taken of them. 
What we recommend is, we are per« 
suaded, as merciful as it would be 
found efficacious. The laws of the 
land would again have their course. 
The avenues of justice would no longer 
be obstructed. Evil doers would no 
longer be suffered to be a terror to 
those who are disposed to do well. 
The wicked and the rebellious would 
no longer dictate terms to the virtu« 
ous and the loyal portion of the com« 
munity. ‘The system of intimidation 
would be retaliated upon those who 
introduced it; and Aaron’s rod, beco« 
ming a serpent, would devour all the 
lesser serpents by whom the country 
was infested. ‘The Government may 
rest assured, that, until a miracle of 
this kind is performed, there will be 
no enduring tranquillity in Ireland. 

Having expressed ourselves so much 
at large respecting the general ques- 
tion of Irish disturbances, and the 
manner in which they should be met, 
we must be brief upon the expenses 
incurred by the present mode of cone 
ducting public prosecutions. And 
here we are clearly of opinion, that 
the Attorney-General should be paid 
by a stated salary, and not by fees ; at 
least that there should beno feeia those 
cases where he is called upon to dis« 
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criminate between the alleged offences 
which assume a public character, and 
those which may be left to be dealt 
with as it seems good to the private 
individuals who may be affected by 
them. When things are in a natural 
and a healthful state, no offence should 
be prosecuted by the public, unless 
the public are directly affected by it. 
It should be a rule in law, as well as 
in poetry, “ Nec Deus intersit nisi dig 
nus vindice nodus.” And no Attorney< 
General, be he ever so immaculate, 
should be tempted to depart from that 
rule, by making his emoluments de- 
pend, in any degree, upon the num- 
ber of prosecutions which he saddles 
upon the public. It would not, pers 
haps, be a bad regulation directly to 
reverse all this, and as long as the 
country continues disturbed to con 
sider his emoluments as suspended. 
But be this as it may, it cannot be 
right that he should have a direct 
interest in public disturbance, as he 
positively has, according to the fol 
lowing extract from the evidence :— 


“ William Kemmis, Esq. What pay- 
ments are there to the Altorney and So- 
licitor General? There is annually a sum 
paid to the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral, and Mr Green, through my hands. 

“ Will you state what sum? L.1000 
Trish currency to the Attorney-General, 
L.800 late currency to the Solicitor- Ge« 
neral, and L.500 late currency to Mr 
Green. 

“ What duties are performed by those 
officers for that amount of salary you 
have alluded to? A constant attendance 
upon the Government, almost daily at- 
tendance, to answer any questions that 
may be necessary. 

“‘ What is the appointment of Mr 
Green ? He is a law adviser of the Crown, 
on all applications that are made to Go- 
vernment by the magistrates ; and if there 
is any legal question whatever that cannot 
be distinctly answered, he answers it; and 
then, if there is a difficulty, it is referred 
to the law officers in the nature of a 
case. 

“ Ts there any fee with that case? Yes; 
that is quite distinct. 

* So that, independently of the salary 
you allude to, there is a fee paid on each 
case referred to the crown-lawyers? Yes. 

“ Does that payment, to which you 
have adverted, include their remunera- 
tion for the advice they give you as 
crown-solicitor ? No, that bas nothing to 
do with it, 
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« Are they paid, independently of that, 
for the advice they give you as crown- 
solicitor? They are. 

“ In what way is that remuneration 
paid to them—is there a special case 
sent to them? I receive a letter from 
the Government directing me to do so, 
and I draw up a case upon the facts, and 
lay it before the law officers, as directed, 
and upon that they get a fee. 

“ Are the Committee to understand, 
that every direction given to the crown 
solicitor to prosecute, proceeds upon a 
case laid before the crown-lawyers, for 
which they receive a fee? It is not upon 
a case of prosecution I allude to, it is 
mere civil cases. 

** Confining the question to prosecu- 
tions, will you have the goodness to state, 
whether the crown lawyers receive fees 
for instructions given to the crown soli- 
citor to prosecute? They do.” 


Thus it may be seen howcrownlaw- 
yers and crown solicitors may thrive 
upon public disturbance. We do not 
insinuate that their present profits are 
too large, although we are disposed to 
think they might be somewhat cur- 
tailed without great injustice. But 
we are decidedly of opinion that they 
should be relieved from their present 
suspicious character, and put upon a 
basis more consistent with the pure 
and singleminded administration of 
justice. 

We conceive that the expenses of 
crown prosecutions might be consi- 
derably curtailed, by employing no 
more lawyers than are actually occu 
pied in conducting them. At present, 
the practice is to employ four lawyers, 
two in full business, and two in mo- 
derate business, in order to ensure 
attendance ; as, if none but the lead- 
ing lawyers were engaged, they might 
happen to be absent upon civil busi- 
ness in one court, when the criminal 
business came on in the other. In 
our opinion this is perfectly unneces- 
sary. The leading lawyers are gene- 
rally those to whom silk gowns are an 
object; and the instances are rare in- 
deed, in which they would not gladly 
accept of them, upon condition of be 
ing liable to be consulted, generally, 
respecting criminal prosecutions on 
the part of the Crown, but without 
receiving an actual fee, unless, when 
the trial comes on, they give an ac- 
tual attendance. They might have, 
when so consulted, the appointment 
of the junior counsel, and be held res 
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sponsible for the conduct of the case ; 
but any services short of an actual at- 
tendance during the progress of it, 
would be, we conceive, amply com- 
pensated by the rank which they have 
already attained, and the prospects of 
promotion which open before them. 

We observe that, in speaking of 
*¢ the House of Industry,” the Com- 
mittee recommend “ the propriety of 
adopting the principle advantageously 
acted upon in London and Edinburgh, 
as well as in the Hospital for Incura- 
bles, and the Lying-in Hospital of 
Dublin, and of obtaining the gratui- 
tous services of physicians and sur- 
geons, rather than by paying them 
annual salaries.” Now, if such a 
principle may be applied to physicians, 
where actual services are performed, 
and valuable attendance given, there 
can be no injustice in applying it to 
lawyers, when no services are perform- 
ed, and no attendance is given ;—es- 
pecially as the physician receives no 
compensation in the way of rank, 
while the lawyer's services may be said 
to be in some sort purchased by the 
very enviable distinction that has been 
conferred upon him. 

With respect to the expenses incurs 
red for the protection of witnesses, the 
Committee rightly observe, that the 
provisions of the 55th of George III. 
appear to have been most improperly 
evaded. ‘* This act empowers and 
authorizes the court to allow the pro- 
secutor his expenses, and if poor, a 
recompense for his loss of time. The 
provisions with respect to witnesses 
are similar, and grand juries are di- 
rected to make presentment of the 
amount so awarded. By a construc 
tion, which appears to your Committee 
to be objectionable, this act has been 
limited to cases in which the Crown 
does not prosecute; and in the latter 
case the expense for witnesses has been 
thrown on the public purse. Your 
Committee recommend that this prac- 
tice should no longer be pursued, but 
that, whether the Crown does or does 
not prosecute, the payments directed 
under the enactment of the 55th of 
George III. should be considered a 
local burden, to be raised by a jury 
assessment.” 

It is monstrous to tax the quiet 
counties for the crimes of those that 
are disturbed. Let them bear their 
own burdens. ‘* As they have sown, 
so let them reap.” If they cannot 
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afford to pay for the effectual prosecu- 
tion of the offences committed amongst 
them, it is clear that crime must have 
arisen to a height at which it can no 
longer be subdued by the ordinary 
operation of the law, and a system less 
expensive, but more effective, must be 
resorted to before it can be arrested. 

We do not mean to pursue the 
Committee through all the details of 
their Report. Enough has been said 
to shew the general scope of their 
enquiries, and the general purport of 
their recommendations. They have 
enquired into charitable institutions 
for education, in much the same spirit 
in which Henry the Eighth ordered a 
visitation of the monasteries ; not in 
order to discover and to remedy what 
was wrong, but in order to find an 
excuse for suppressing them altoge- 
ther. And, accordingly, what that 
vigorous monarch did, by his mea- 
sures against Popery in England, they 
are likely to do, by their measures 
against Protestantism in Ireland. It 
as yet remains to be seen, whether all 
this will be countenanced by Parlia- 
ment. But unless Providence should 
almost miraculously interpose, recent 
measures leave but little ground for 
hope, that that august body will con- 
sult best either for its own dignity or 
the well-being of the empire. 

Are the Protestant establishments to 
be abandoned? Are we prepared to 
cut the last cable by which the con- 
nexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland is secured? This is the shape 
which the question ought to assume 
to our legislators, and which it will 
assume to all who view it in its true 
bearing. It is not, perhaps, less cri- 
tically important than the question of 
Emancipation itself. 

The Papists have now gained an 
equality of civil privileges. If, in ad- 
dition to their overwhelming num- 
bers, they are enabled, by their parlia- 
mentary influence, 40 cause a positive 
decrease in the effective strength of 
the Protestant population, the conse- 
quences are too clearly visible, not to 
be seen even by the most short-sighted 
of the members who affect to clamour 
for civil rights, while they are laying 
the axe to the root of the constitu- 
tion. 

** Oh! but those establishments 
were so expensive!” They were not 
expensive. ‘ How do you prove 
that?” Even by calculations of vulgar 
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arithmetic ; calculations which should 
be sufficient to satisfy the enlightened 
member for Cockermouth,—we beg his 
pardon, for Aberdeen. He is one of 
that precious tribe of Economists who 
are so sparing of the public money, 
and only prodigal of its morals and 
its blood! “ But how do you prove 
that these institutions are not a heavy 
national burden?” Take, for instance, 
the Foundling Hospital. The child- 
ren must be reared somewhere, or they 
must perish. ‘* Granted.” But their 
parents are either unable or unwilling 
to rear them, except by beggary or 
pillage ; so that we have only the 
choice of being plundered for their 
maintenance in one way, or being 
taxed for it in another. Now, “ utrum 
horum mavis accipe”—make your 
election between them. You have the 
choice either of bringing those child- 
ren up, so that they may be a bless- 
ing, or of suffering them to be brought 
up, so that they must be a curse to the 
community. But you have not the 
choice of avoiding the charges of their 
education and maintenance, whether it 
be for good or for evil ; for if you pay 
out of your pocket for it in the one 
case, you bleed through the nose for it 
in the other. Now, most sublime Eco-« 
nomist, we think that, even upon con- 
siderations of vulgar arithmetic, you 
must acknowledge yourself to be over= 
thrown. But it we are disposed to 
narrow your operations in one quar- 
ter, they may, we think, be advantage 
ously extended in another. Are the 
poor education charities the only ob- 
jects against which your econom‘c 
rage is to be directed? What think 
you of the fifty thousand pounds which 
has been voted for Crown prosecus 
tions? Recollect that this sum is ins 
dependently of the expenses of a sti- 
pendiary magistracy, independently of 
the expenses of a stipendiary police, in- 
dependently of the expenses of Judges 
and their circuit retinue, independent« 
ly of the expenses of the enormous mi« 
litary establishment, without which, 
we are told, the peace of the country 
could not be secured—this sum of fifty 
thousand pounds is independently of 
all those other weighty expenses at pre- 
sent levied for the purpose of carrying 
the law into effect, in those cases where 
the Crown undertakes to prosecute ; 
and is almost wholly absorbed by the 
fees of the Attorney-General, the Soli- 
citor-General, the practising lawyers, 
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the Crown solicitors, and the expenses 
incurred for the procuring and the 
protection of witnesses!!! Now, might 
not justice be more cheaply, and not 
less efficiently, administered? Is it 
necessary, then, to scatter thousands 
amongst the law officers of the Crown, 
and, by making their emoluments de- 
pend upon the number of prosecutions, 
make it their interest that the country 
should be disturbed? Here, we think, 
both on grounds of policy and econo 
my, amazing retrenchments might be 
effected. 

‘The Attorney-General’s emoluments 
are at present so great, that he would 
be a considerable loser by accepting 
any office lower than that of Lord 
Chancellor! The Solicitor-General 
would consider himself ill requited, 
if asked to resign for any thing short 
of a chief seat upon the bench! The 
Crown solicitors, a species of state 
attorneys, would be very loath to ex~ 
change their very lucrative profession 
for the office and emoluments of a 
puisne Judge, with all its dignity and 
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consideration! Surely these are things 
which might have attracted the at- 
tention of real Economists ; if the 
mind of Parliament had not been pre- 
occupied by an insane project for the 
multiplication of felons, by means of 
which the wretched objects of pub. 
lic charity may be cast, as a species of 
offal, to satisfy the ravening appetites 
of the harpies and the vampires of the 
law ! 

But we have done. The tide of 
revolution has set in. Powers and 
principles are in rapid progress of de« 
velopement, by which the character of 
this empire must be changed; whe- 
ther for the better, time will tell. 
The atmosphere, we are told, is puri- 
fied by the thunder-storm. Future 
generations may learn wisdom from 
our folly, and be taught, that there 
are cases in which parsimony is pro« 
fusion ; and also cases in which a li-« 
beral expenditure of the public money 
is productive of as many advantages 
as a judicious retrenchment. 





Tuer above had scarcely been written, when the following Resolutions of 
the Magistrates of the County of Tipperary appeared in the Irish papers: 





** Resolved, That in consequence of the disturbances which have prevailed in this 
county for the last three years, several Meetings of Magistrates have been held within 
that period, for the purpose of considering the means best calculated to arrest their 
progress. 

** Resolved, That at these meetings it was resolved unanimously, that the means and 
powers afforded by the existing laws were insufficient, and that the state of the country 
was such as to call for the renewal and application of the Insurrection Act. 

* Resolved, That since the transmission of our last Memorial, dated 20th October 
1827, on this subject, to the Lord-Licutenant, notwithstanding the rewards offered by 
his Excellency for the discovery and apprehension of offenders, and the united effirts 
of the Magistrates and local authorities to restore tranquillity, THE SYSTEM OF 
OUTRAGE AND DARING OPFOSITION TO THE LAWS HAS INCREASED, AND CON- 
TINUES TO INCREASE, TO AN ALARMING EXTENT!!! 

*© Resolved, That a great portion of the commonalty are in possession of unlicensed 
arms, and that bodies of armed men have appeared lately on several occasions AT 
NOONDAY, for the purpose of obstructing the execution of the laws, and threatening 
the lives and properties of all who are opposed to their unlawful proceedings. 

*© Resolved, That such is the demoralization of the lower classes, such their confede- 
racy, and such the prevailing system of terror, that all endeavours to procure infor- 
mation to convict and bring offenders to justice are vain and futile. 

** Resolved, That it is our firm persuasion, that the existing evils call for strong and 
vigorous measures, and that the Insurrection Act, or some such measure, is best calcu- 
lated to restore peace and tranquillity. 

** Resolved, ‘That in consequence of hidden arms in this country, and the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of obtaining information by means of which they could be disco- 
vered, it would be advisable to amend the Arms Act, making the possession of unli- 
censed arms a transportable felony—giving all proper facility to the right of scurch—m 
and limiting within proper restrictions the privilege of keeping arms at all. 

** Resolved, That it would be expedient at the present juncture to establish military 
posts throughout the country, to augment the police stations, as a measure calculated 
to prevent the further extension of the existing system of outrage, though at the same 
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time we are firmly persuaded and convinced, that no means short of thé one we have 
yecommended will prove efficacious in the present calamitous state of the country. 

« Resolved, That a respectful memorial, founded on these resolutions, be forthwith 
transmitted to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant.” 

Such are the resolutions of the magistrates—not of Orange magistrates—not 
of those who have signalized themselves by their patronage of Brunswick 
Clubs,—but of men who were and are thorough Liberals, out-and-out Emanci< 
pators—of political Don Quixotes, in fact, who are now made to feel somes 
thing worse than the hackestories of the galley-slaves, whose cause they so chi« 
valrously championed, and who are supplicating for protection against their 
vengeance with as much impassioned earnestness as they ever contended for 
their emancipation! But what is to be done? Strong as are the measures 
which the Tipperary magistrates require, we fear that they will not at present 
be sufficient to restore the peace of the country. Our reason for so thinking 
is this: The most alarming feature of the present disturbances is, that they 
are fearlessly perpetrated in open day, the insurgents not being at the trouble 
to disguise or conceal themselves, from a conviction that no one dare bear wit~ 
ness against them. How is a system of this kind to be met by the Insurrec« 
tion Act, unless by a species of omnipresence on the part of the police, who 
are too few, and too thinly scattered, to be in the present state of things an 
available protection to the country? No—the evil has been suffered too long 
to be now checked by any thing short of a far more formidable remedy. The 
insurgents have been permitted to feel their strength—they have been permit~ 
ted to exult in a fancied triumph over the law—and they must be taught their 
mistake, if indeed mistake it be, before their guilty career can be effectually 


arrested, 





LETTER FROM PHILIPPICUS. 


To Christopher North, Esquire. 


DEAR AND REVERED Sir, 

As, with your usual concern for the 
interests of mankind, you have suffer- 
ed the world to be illuminated through 
the medium of your “ Attic pages,” 
with the philosophical lucubrations of 
the illustrious author of “‘ Four Dia« 
logues on Proximate Causation,” and 
an entirely new theory of the uni- 
verse, you will perhaps permit me 
also, an humble disciple of that re- 
spectable sage,—an inferior satellite 
of so bright a luminary,—to shine for 
a short time, though with a feeble and 
a borrowed light, in endeavouring to 
promote enquiry after truth, and to 
divest matter ot the imaginary pro- 
perties with which it has been cloth- 
ed “* by the fancies or superstitions of 
men.” 

But, in limine, I must congratulate 
yourself and your country, that the 
propensities of the founder of the new 
School of Philosophy are decidedly 
peripatetic. Happy Christopher North! 
and happy Scotland! since the British 
Aristotle meditates to comprise you in 
his general tour throughout the king« 
dom. Let the modern Athens exult 
in anticipation of the presence of one 


who will teach her schools of philoso« 
phy to vie with those of her ancient 
prototype, and let the Genius of the 
Highlands prepare to welcome him 
with congenial mists. The worthy 
Knight-errant’s apprehensions of in- 
hospitable treatment in the land of 
Cakes and of Glenlivet, are surely un 
founded. Already do I fancy that I 
behold him enjoying the glorious fes« 
tivities of Ambrose’s ; and, under the 
combined influence of a sublime ima« 
gination, and sublime whisky toddy, 
bearing a conspicuous part in one of 
the most intellectual Noctes ever ce 
lebrated in the Snuggery, or the Blue 
Room, and consequently in the world. 
Barbarous indeed would that couns- 
try be, which should fail to bestow a 
gracious reception on so illustrious a 
stranger, the avowed object of his visit 
being to enable himself to celebrate 
the national virtues, and usefully ad-« 
monish its possible vices. But I dis« 
miss the historian and the moralist to 
the gratitude of the Scottish people ; 
at present, I have only to do with the 
philosopher. 

The principal error of Bacon, and 
Newton, and, permit me, sir, with 
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great deference to add—of yourself, 
consists in the rejection of all theore- 
tical abstractions, and in deducing 
general principles from actual obser- 
vation and experiment,—thus reason- 
ing from effects up to causes,—which 
is manifestly inverting the order of 
things. Philosophical investigation 
ought clearly to proceed pari passu 
with its objects; and nature herself 
will teach us that, inasmuch as causes 
existed before effects, the former should 
be satisfactorily elucidated before we 
proceed to the examination of the lat- 
ter. This grand truth appears to have 
been entirely overlooked by the gene- 
rality of modern philosophers, which 
is quite surprising, since it is a truth 
no less obvious than important. Mi- 
nute research and petty detail are the 
indications of a little mind ; and it is 
scarcely possible that a truly sublime 
and comprehensive theory should be 
built upon a tedious examination of 
isolated facts. Sir Richard Phillips, 
in rejecting the rigid rules and violent 
restraints to which some of his prede- 
cessors would have subjected the fa- 
culties of the mind, has, no doubt, 
been influenced by the splendid ex- 
ample of Aristotle ; though far more 
merit is due to the English than to 
the Grecian Philosopher, since the for- 
mer has had to encounter absurd pre- 
judices which had no existence in the 
days of the Stagyrite. Sir Richard 
observes, that ‘“ when we under- 
stand the true proximate causes, we 
can in all cases, as we do in a few, 
reason a priori from the causes to the 
effects, and thereby wonderfully en- 
large the bounds of knowledge.” Ha- 
ving thus indicated his hostility to 
the Inductive method as recommend- 
ed by the author of the Novum Or- 
ganon, he proceeds at once utterly to 
demolish the inane doctrine of uni- 
versal gravitation. That man must 
possess no ordinary share of intrepi- 
dity, who thus ventures to attack error 
in its strongholds, and to tear up by 
the roots those fancies and supersti- 
tions which have now vegetated, for 
some generations, in the human mind, 
intercepting the light of Heaven with 
their fantastic and monstrous branch- 
es, and chilling the fuirest regions of 
science with their baneful shade. 


‘+ Tlli robur et es triplex ;” 


such a man must be endowed with 
much fortitude, and triple brass, But 


Sir Richard, in ascribing the theory of 
Newton to the flight of a philosophi. 
cal imagination, is doing himself ma- 
nifest injustice, and magnifying the 


merits of his rival at his own expense, | 


Perhaps the most striking characterise 
tic of Newton’s intellect was the sin. 
gular control which he exercised over 
the imaginative faculty. He proceeds 
step by step to his object with the 
most painful deliberation, never ven- 
turing on the assertion of a single 
principle, until he has subjected it to 
a tedious process of mathematical reae 
soning. ‘This was clearly a great fault 
where there was such ample scope for 
speculation, and must remind every 
oneof the not-sufficiently-adventurous 
mariner, who coasted with timid cau- 
tion along the shore, instead of boldly 
putting cut to sea. It cannot but oc. 
cur to a reflecting mind, that there 
must be something radically defective 
in a system, where so much demon- 
stration is considered necessary. Sir 
Richard carefully shuns this most 
vexatious method of enquiry, the use 
of which he justly considers to be the 
means of embarrassing all search after 
truth ; and, by dealing only in general 
abstractions, establishes his theory at 
once beyond the possibility of dispute ; 
for it is quite clear, that mere asser- 
tions which do not depend upon rea- 
soning, are the less obnoxious to con- 
futation. In one instance, and one 
only, does Sir Richard condescend to 
have recourse to the ordinary means 
of scientific investigation, partially es- 
caping, however, the imputation of 
subservience to pre-existing and fa- 
shionable theories, by adopting, in the 
single instance alluded to, a species 
of arithmetical and mathematical de- 
monstration peculiarly hisown. First, 
we are told, that of course the whole 
is an affair of momentum. Of course 
it is. So self-evident a proposition 
needs no proof. An ingenious, but 
too speculative correspondent of Maga, 
whose developement of a new lunar 
system in the Jast Number appears in 
curious juxta-position with Sir Rich- 
ard’s letter, and indeed bears a stri- 
king resemblance in phraseology and 
matter to the abstruse lucubrations of 
the learned Knight, styles his theory 
* A matter of moonshine.” Thus dif- 
ferent philosophers rejoice in different 
appellations for their respective doce 
trines. But to return from the matter 
of moonshine to the affair of momens 
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tum, “ the momentum of the centre,” 
it appears, “is a uniform 98,000 feet ; 
and that of the surface of the whole 
earth some multiple of the single ve- 
locity of the equatorial circle. Now 
this rotation,” continues Sir Richard, 
‘¢ is that of the area of the equatorial 
circle at its periphery to that of all the 
circles which compose the surface of a 
sphere, or as one to four.” A simple 
mathematician might be somewhat 
puzzled to know what was meant by 
the rotation of the area of the equato- 
rial circle at its periphery, but would, 
no doubt, ultimately come to the con- 
clusion that it was either the rotation 
of the area, or of the circumference ; 
in which he would be egregiously mis- 
taken, since it is possible to shew by 
the mathematical process, called the 
reductio ad absurdum, that neither the 
one nor the other could possibly be 
intended. 

For, first, let us suppose the rota< 
tion of the area to be meant, then the 
proposition will be as follows :—The 
momentum, or velocity of the surface 
of the whole earth, is some multiple 
of the single velocity of the equatorial 
circle ; and since the area of the equa- 
torial circle is to the surface of the 
whole earth in the proportion of 1 
to 4,* therefore the momentum or 
velocity of the equatorial circle is to 
that of the surface of the whole earth 
in the same proportion of 1 to 4. 
In this demonstration one step is omit- 
ted, and it should stand thus: ‘The 
momentum of the equatorial circle : 
that of the surface of the sphere : : the 
area of the equatorial circle: the sur- 
face of the sphere :: 1: 4. Thus, as to 
the equatorial circle, its area or con- 
tent is made a measure of the mo- 
mentum or velocity; but as to the 
sphere, the content is not made a mea 
sure of the momentum or velocity : 
which is absurd. 

Next, let us suppose, that the rota- 
tion of the circumference of the equa- 
torial circle is intended. Reasoning 
backwards from the proposition, as 
stated by Sir Richard, we have, The 
momentum of the circumference of the 
equatorial circle : that of the surface 
of the sphere :: 1: 4:: the area of 
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the equatorial circle : the surface of 
the sphere. Here again the content 
is made a measure of the momentum 
of the circumference of the equatorial 
circle, but not of the momentum of 
the surface of the sphere—which is 
absurd. Therefore, let the baffled 
mathematician ‘‘ go weep,” not un« 
reasonably expecting any assistance 
from Sir Richard Phillips, or any of 
his disciples, in solving the difficulty. 
Does he imagine that the sublime se- 
crets of the new philosophy are to be 
disclosed to any but the initiated ? 
He is referred for his probation to the 
‘* Theorems on Celestial Mechanics,” 
and the ‘‘ Four Dialogues on Proxi« 
mate Causation.” 

Sir Richard, though apprehensive 
of not being able to do himself justice 
in so brief a summary, still ventures 
to call the attention of the thinking 
part (which of course comprises the 
whole) of the readers of Maga to a 
few other of his deductions. Could 
he have found time and space for the 
purpose, he would no doubt have ex- 
tended his theory, his definitions, and 
his corollaries, by a simple and natu- 
ral transition, from the material to 
the immaterial—from the physical to 
the moral world. Thus, as ‘‘ motion 
is the life of matter,” it is not to be 
distinguished from mind, taken in its 
most comprehensive sense; or, in other 
words, motion is mind, and mind is 
motion. It follows, that all modifi- 
cations of mind are nothing else in the 
world but modifications of motion. 
Mystification is one degree of the ex- 
pansion of immaterial gas; delusion 
another degree of expansion—and so 
on; all of them facts which it is ex< 
ceedingly easy to verify. Hence it 
appears, that we should exercise great 
caution in imbibing potations of either 
material fluidity, or immaterial phi- 
losophy ; since, as they both consist 
merely of degrees of expansion of the 
respective gases, intemperance either 
in the one or the other might produce 
an explosion. 

The absence of the “ curious corol« 
laries” is the less to be lamented, as, 
being in possession of the theorems 
from which they are deduced, we can 





* This proportion is correct, the surface of a sphere being equal to four times the 
area of one of its great circles; and the equatorial circle of Sir Richard Phillips be- 
ing a great circle at right angles to the earth’s axis. 
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easily draw some sufficiently curious 
ones for ourselves ; as take the follow- 
ing examples: 

We are told, that there can be no 
principle, power, or energy, called 
mutual attraction, because bodies mo= 
ving towards each other demand agents 
or forces on their remote sides with 
reference to each other. But the fall 
of a body towards the centre of the 
earth, is ascribed to the influence of 
the earth’s motions ; (which must, in- 
deed, be the case; since, if the body 
were merely acted upon by the same 
forces as act upon the earth, it would 
constantly maintain the same relative 
position, and, with respect to the earth, 
would neither fall, nor rise, nor move 
laterally ;) hence it appears, that the 
earth, being on one side of a body 
falling towards it, is also at the same 
time on the opposite side of the same 
body. This position might be illus. 
trated by the extraordinary but well 
authenticated fact related of an Irish 
soldier, who succeeded in capturing 
half-a-dozen of the enemy by sur- 
rounding them. 

Again,—all our experience applies 
to bodies in some previous motion ; 
and it is the overcoming of this force 
which alone creates the notion of 
inertia. Therefore, inertia is only ano< 
ther word for energy,* since a certain 
degree of energy is necessarily implied 
in the notion of resistance to a force. 
Hence it follows, that the more inert a 
body appears, the more active it is in 
reality—which is 2 wonderful consola< 
tion to fat and indolent people like 
myself, and enables us to regard, with 
less of envy and more of complacency, 
the extraordinary locomotive powers 
of some itinerant philosophers. 

Were you, Sir, more grieved or sur- 
prised at the announcement contained 
in the latter part of Sir Richard’s 
Epistle, of the melancholy fact, that 
his philosophical speculations have 
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self? I have no doubt that sorrow, 
not unmixed with pity, for the infa. 


tuation of your species, was the pre. 


dominant feeling of your bosom on 
the occasion,—as you must long since 
have ceased to wonder at the vulgar 
prejudices and blind partialities of the 
multitude. It is true, that the dun. 
geons of the Inquisition no longer 
yawn for the adventurous philosopher 
who, diverging from the beaten track, 
explores new and hitherto unheard-of 
paths in the regions of science and of 
truth ; but surely it is a species of 
moral persecution to decline purcha- 
sing the books of a man who has spent 
many years of labour and anxiety in 
composing them, solely for the edifi- 
cation of the public. Can it be pos. 
sible that the advocates of theoretical 
politics, and theoretical religion, should 
decline to countenance one who ma 
be considered the Huskisson of Philo« 
sophy ? Such, we are told, is the case, 
however improbable it may appear; 
and it affords an additional sign of 
that inconsistency which appears to be 
the prevailing characteristic of the age. 
To Sir Richard Phillips I would offer 
this consolation—Remember Galileo, 
and trust to posterity ! 

Pray, Sir, how is your gout? You 
ought to publish a periodical bulletin 
of the state of your health. I sin. 
cerely hope, that the natural antipa- 
thy to flannel, which prevails during 
the summer solstice, has not hindered 
you from making a copious use of that 
article if it were advisable. Trusting, 
above all things, that no ungracious 
attack will interfere to prevent your 
exercising the rites of hospitality to. 
wards the illustrious founder of the 
Modern Peripatetic School, when he 
shall become the guest of the Scottish 
nation, I remain your and his affece 
tionate admirer, 

PHILIPPICUS, 





* It might be asserted, that the same observation will hold good of the wis inertia. 
which, however, isnot the case. The vis inertia, being considered a property helen 
in all matter, is a merely passive resistance to motion; whereas, the vis of Sir Richard 
Phillips is active ; therefore energy, as used in the text, means active power. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


No. II. 


TO THE HEADS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Havine shewn, in my last, that Mr 
Ricardo and his followers are com<« 
pletely in error touching the effects of 
wages on profits, I will now shew that 
they are equally in error respecting 
both the maintenance and the benes 
ficial operation of a high rate of pro« 
fit. 

Adam Smith and other eminent men 
hold, that the rate of profit must be 
governed by the supply of capital ; 
and Mr Ricardo admits, that a low 
rate of interest is asymptom of a great 
accumulation of capital as well as of a 
low rate of profit. The admission 
amounts to an avowal that an abun- 
dant supply of capital can produce low 
profits, and, of course, that profits are 
controlled by the supply of capital. 
In truth, nothing could well be better 
established by reason and experience 
than this—a scarcity of money will 
produce a high rate of interest, and an 
excess a low one; if producers havea 
short supply of capital, they produce 
a short supply of goods, and in conse 
quence obtain high profits; if they 
have an excess, they produce an ex- 
cess of goods, and this gives them low 
profits. 

Capital employed in business would, 
with a high rate of profit, be doubled 
every two or three years; of course, 
with such a rate, the whole trading 
capital of the world would be doubled 
every two or three years, and the in- 
crease would proceed in geometrical 
proportion. As population could not 
keep pace with such a rapid increase 
of production, the latter would soon 
outrun consumption, and cause a ruin- 
ous glut of every thing. 

The Economists of the Ricardo 
school, however, deny that abundance 
of capital can produce a low rate of 
profit, and insist that such a rate can 
only flow from the cultivation of in« 
ferior land and taxation. They sup- 
port themselves here by their con« 
stant resource—the invention of out- 
rageous fictions. They maintain that 
there cannot be an excess of produc~ 
tion, and that competition cannot pos 
sibly reduce profits. Never did false« 


hood conceive any thing more fiercely 
at variance with the whole of expe- 
rience. 

With regard to over-production, 
they admit that there may be an ex- 
cess of any particular commodity ; but 
they assert that the cause is not ex« 
cessive production of this, but defi- 
cient production of other commodities. 
The market is broken down with a 
glut of corn. Granted ; but the cause 
is, not too much corn, but a deficien« 
cy of woollens, cottons, or sugar. 
The cotton trade is involved in bank- 
ruptcy, and suffering by an excess of 
cottons. True; but this is produced 
by an inadequate supply of some other 
commodities, and not by a super 
abundance of cottons. Childhood 
would not disgrace itself by uttering 
any thing so absurd. If we concede 
to the Economists what they contend 
for, there is still an excess of the com- 
modity—there is still over-produc« 
tion, and we only reverse the true 
meaning of words, and blame one 
cause instead of another. 

But they aver that there cannot pos« 
sibly be an excess of all commodities. 
Whatis the reply of history? Itis, that 
suchan excess has been a matter of con~ 
tinual occurrence. The state of this 
country and the world, at the present 
moment, decisively refutes them. I 
lament that it is necessary to sup- 
port notorious fact with reasoning. 

Suppose that every capitalist can, 
on the average, turn his capital over 
four times in the year, and gain a net 
profit on his sales of ten per cent. In 
this case, if a man begin business with 
L.10,000, his sales in the first year 
will amount to L.40,000, and his sa- 
vings to L.4000. Inthe second year, 
his sales will amount to L.56,000, and 
his savings to L.5600. He will nearly 
double his capital in two years. I 
will assume that every capitalist will 
double his capital in every three years, 
and employ his savings in the exten 
sion of his trade. Of course, capital 
and production, in every business, 
will be enlarged in the same degree. 
In three years’ time, therefore, the 
production of corn, cattle, and other 
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produce of the soil, will be doubled ; 
and in six years it will be four times, 
in twelve years it will be sixteen times, 
and in twenty-one years it will be 
one hundred and twenty-eight times 
greater than it now is. Production 
will increase at the same rate in every 
business; and, consequently, in twen- 
ty-one years, one hundred and twenty- 
eight times more corn, cattle, wool- 
lens, cottons, iron, sugar, and other 
commodities, will be produced than 
now are. In thirty years, production 
will be above a thousand times greater 
than it is at present. 

Every man employs his savings in 
the extension of his business as far as 
he can do so profitably. If, however, 
in this case, a capitalist should only 
so employ a part, what could he do 
with the other part? He could not 
put it into, without enlarging, ano- 
ther business ; he could not throw it 
into the market as money, without 
employing it to increase production. 
If capital should be increased, it would 
increase production in the aggregate, 
as I have stated. According to the 
Economists, such an enlargernent of 
production, even if it were a thousand 
times greater, could not cause a ge- 
neral excess of commodities, or reduce 
the rate of profit. Speak of the ra- 
vings of madmen! they ought to be 
reverenccd as the essence of science. 

The Economists assert, that con- 
sumption is governed by production, 
and that if the commodities should be 
produced, they would of necessity be 
consumed. I need not shew, that if 
consumption should not constantly 
keep pace with production, there would 
be a general glut; and the question 
theretore is, could it possibly do so? 
To give it the ability in the aggregate, 
it would be essential for the consump- 
tion of every individual on the average 
to rise regularly with production. The 
Economists say, the capitalist would 
not be induced by additional savings 
to increase his; but assuming that 
they are mistaken, and that both the 
capitalists and the labourers would 
raise their consumption as I have sta- 
ted, each, at the end of thirty years, 
would consume above a thousand times 
more commodities than he now does if 
population should remain stationary. 
Supposing that under such favourable 
circumstances population would double 
itself in the thirty years, the consump- 
tion of each would be above five hun-« 
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dred times greater than it is at pre. 
sent. The capitalist who lives at the 
rate of L.2000 per annum, would then 
live at the rate of L.1,000,000. The 
labourer’s family which expends L.50 
per annum, would then expend more 
than L.1500. Of course, wages would 
have to be raised in an equal degree ; 
therefore the mechanic who has L.2 
per week, would then have more than 
L. 1000; and the labourer who has 10s. 
would have above L.250, per annum. 
The egregious error of the Econo. 
mists cannot need further: exposure. 
The means of consumption must 
flow from, but they must govern, pro« 
duction. The consumption of manue 
factured goods must govern the pro- 
duction of them, and such production 
must govern that of raw produce. On 
the average, only the quantity of 
woollens and cottons can be made 
which is worn, and no more of the 
raw produce worked up in them, and 
in the machinery used in fabricating 
them, can be produced, than is requi« 
red for this quantity. Wages, and that 
part of profits which is devoted to the 
expense of living, form the means of 
consuming manufactured goods, and of 
course they govern general production. 
If, therefore, the latter rise, they must 
rise equally, to prevent excess. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose a country 
town, wholly cut off from all inter« 
course with the rest of the world, and 
in which all trades are carried on, but 
each by a single master. If, without 
any rise of wages or increase of popu. 
lation worthy of notice, every master 
double his production, what will fol- 
low? The baker will have double the 
quantity of bread, but the labourers 
and other masters will only buy the 
same quantity as before ; therefore half 
of it will be unsaleable. ‘The cotton 
manufacturer will have double the 
quantity of cottons, but half will be 
unsaleable, because the labourers and 
other masters will not enlarge their 
purchases. The case will be the same 
with every master. If the baker take 
his excess of bread to the farmer to 
exchange it for wheat, the farmer will 
not have it, because it will be as useless 
to him as his excess of corn; the cot 
ton grower will not give his excess of 
cotton for the manufacturer’s excess of 
cottons ; he might as well throw it in- 
to the sea. It is absurd to confound 
bullion with money ; but however, as« 
suming that the town has its gold 
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mine, if all the masters take their ex- 
cess of goods to it for the purchase of 
bullion, the owner will not buy the 
goods ; he will not give his excess of 
bullion for useless commodities. Every 
master, including the owner of the 
mine, will want to sell his excess of 
produce for money, and no one will 
buy it; no one will give money for 
what he does not need, and cannot 
make use of. The glut of manufac- 
tured goods causes a glut of raw pro 
duce ; the baker and cotton-manufac- 
turer cannot get rid of their bread and 
cottons, therefore they cannot buy 
flour, wheat, cotton, and dyes ; commo- 
dities, wrought and unwrought, must, 
of course, sink to the point called for 
by consumption. 

It is manifest that nothing but a 
doubling on the average of every in- 
dividual’s eating, drinking, wearing of 
clothes, &c. could carry off the in- 
crease of production ; and it is equally 
manifest that no such effect would 
flow from this increase. Let this town 
represent the world, and each master, 
each trade. Mr M/‘Culloch says, 
** Such commodities as are carried to 
market, are produced only in the view 
of obtaining others in exchange for 
them ; and the fuct of their being in 
excess affords of itself a conclusive 
proof that there is a corresponding de- 
ficiency in the supply of those they were 


intended to buy or to be exchanged for. . 


An universal glut of all sorts of com- 
modities is thereforeimpossible. Every 
excess in one class must be balanced 
by an equal deficiency in some other.” 
Now, in reply, what are commodities 
carried to market to be exchanged for, 
excepting the small part of profits ex- 
pended in living? For the money or 
capital which has been expended in 
their production. If it be obtained, and 
be exchanged for other commodities, 
what are they? Such only as are re« 
quisite for replacing those given for 
it. The cotton-manufacturer buys, 
with the money which he obtains for 
his cottons, raw cotton, labour, &c. in 
order that he may manufacture a new 
stock. It is therefore ridiculous to 
argue, that if we have an excess of cot- 
tons, it proves that there is a deficiency 
of cotton, labour, andduty. Mr M‘Cul- 
loch is so far in error, that an excess 
of a commodity actually causes, not a 
scarcity, but an excess, of those which 
the producer wishes to exchange it for. 
Ilis doctrine amounts to this, that 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLYVIII. 
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commodities are produced to be ex~ 
changed only for the means of subsist« 
ence—that the capitalists expend their 
capital, as the labourers do their wages, 
in their own maintenance. 

Capital, with a high rate of profit, 
increases infinitely more rapidly than 
population ; it enters very largely ine 
to production, and it continually ope 
rates in various ways to make the same 
portion of labour produce a greater 
quantity of commodities. In conse- 
quence, it increases the production of 
manufactured goods much more on 
the one hand, than the consumption 
of them on the other; and its general 
tendency is, to cause glut in all. 

Production may remain the same, 
and still, if a reduction of wages, an 
increase of machinery, or any other 
cause, diminish consumption, this will 
create a general glut. If production 
rise above the aggregate sum ex- 
pended by the labourers and capital 
ists, in their maintenance, it will be 
excessive ; it must rise and fall with 
this sum. The population of the 
world, like the labourer, can only con- 
sume goods in proportion to its in- 
come, no matter what abundance of 
them may be in the market. 

Thus a high ratevof profit must ine 
evitably create an excess of capital, 
and this must create an excess of 
goods ; such competition must follow 
as will bring down the rate, and pro< 
bably for a time wholly destroy profits. 

But, says Mr M‘Culloch, ‘* com- 
petition prevents any one individual, 
or set of individuals, from monopoli- 
zing a particular branch of industry, 
and reduces the rate of profit in dif 
ferent businesses nearly to the same 
level; but this is its whole effect. 
Most certainly competition has no ten 
dency to lessen the productiveness of 
industry, or to raise the average rate 
of wages, or the rate of taxation ; and 
if it can do none of these things, it is 
quite impossible it can lower profits.” 

The ignorance displayed in this quo« 
tation is actually matchless. If com- 
petition can reduce profits in some 
trades, why cannot it reduce them in 
all? If it cannot raise wages or taxes, 
cannot it reduce prices? It might be 
inferred from the language of the Eco- 
nomists, that capital is a thing not 
produced in trade, but raincd from 
the clouds, and which can be invested 
by those who pick it up in any busi- 
ness at pleasure. A high rate of pro- 
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fit causes an excess of capital, and 
great consequent competition in every 
business at the same time. Every 
man has more goods than he can dis- 
pose of, therefore farmer undersells 
farmer, manufacturer undersells ma- 
nufacturer, and a general fall of prices 
takes place. This fall is one of pro« 
fits; it is practically a rise of both 
wages and taxes. If wages be low- 
ered, it makes the glut greater, and 
prices fall again ; this is equal to ano~ 
ther rise of taxes. It is, in truth, idle 
to waste argument on the point, 
when profits are annihilated in this 
country by a general excess of com- 
modities, and when every shopkeep- 
er’s apprentice knows that competition 
is destructive to them. The Econo- 
mists own, that if profits be very low in 
some trades, they can be rendered by 
competition equally low in others ; 
and if it be impossible for it to lower 
them, it must of necessity be equally 
so for it to lower prices. If the latter 
can be reduced by an excess of goods, 
the rate of profit can be reduced by an 
excess of capital. 

This is confirmed by the notorious 
fact admitted by the Economists, that 
the rate of profit is much higher in 
young than in old countries. A dozen 
houses in an old state possess, perhaps, 
as much capital as the whole popula« 
tion of a young one ; and, in addition, 
the former has the advantages denied 
to the latter, of banks, and quick and 
large returns. Capital, during the in- 
fancy of a nation, from the smallness 
of its amount, and the limited extent 
and slow returns of trade, accumue 
lates slowly ; but when it reaches a 
certain magnitude it increases rapidly, 
and this brings down the rate of intes 
rest. This rate, in such a nation, is 
only high when there is a scarcity of 
capital ; it regularly falls as the latter 
becomes more plentiful. Mr Ricardo 
states, that the rate of interest ** is 
regulated chiefly by the profits that 
may be made by the use of capital ;” 
and it is proved by the history of this 
country, that the rate is high or low, 
as capital is scarce or abundant. 

To perceive the prodigious effect of 
a high rate of profit in accumulating 
capital, suppose that a country has 
one hundred millionsof capital, which, 
on the average, it turns over four times 
a-year. <A net rate of 25 per cent on 
the returns would double the capital 
annually ; in the space of five years, 
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the capital of this country would rise 
to three thousand two hundred mil- 
lions. A net rate of one per cent 
would add four millions to it in the 
year. Turning to the individual, sup- 
pose that he has a capital of L.10,000, 
and that his annual sales amount to 
L.40,000. If he add one per cent to 
a paying rate of profit on his sales, it 
will put a clear additional gain of 
L.400 into his pocket. If a rate of 
ten per cent will pay his expenses, 
and allow him to save L.800 per an-« 
num, one of fourteen will enable him 
to save L.2100; and one of twenty 
will do considerably more than double 
his capital in two years. Proceeding 
to any trade, suppose that the cotton 
one has a capital of L.10,000,000, and 
that, as in the case of this individual, 
a rate of twenty per cent will double 
it in every two years. In the space of 
ten years this capital would be in- 
creased to L.320,000,000. 

The rate of profit must operate on 
savings very differently according to 
circumstances. It must increase them 
in proportion to the quickness of the 
returns of trade. Suppose that a man 
has a capital of L.10,000, and that he 
obtains a net profit on his sales of five 
per cent. If his yearly sales only 
amount to L.30,000, his net profit 
will be L.1500; but if they amount 
to L.40,000, it will be L.2000. The 
greater quickness of his returns will 
enable him to make one-third more 
profit with the same capital. Trading 
capital in this country can do double 
or treble the business with banks, 
which it could do without them ; and 
in consequence, the savings on the 
same capital, and with the same rate 
of profit, are two or three times greater 
than they would be if there were no 
banks. In a nation which has none, 
and in which the returns of trade are 
very slow, capital will accumulate far 
more slowly with the same rate of 
profit, than in one like England. In 
such a nation, the rate on sale must 
always be much higher than in this, 
to yield the same yearly rate of inte« 
rest on, and the requisite increase of, 
capital. 

It is from all this utterly impossible 
for any country to have generally a 
high rate of profit, because such a rate 
must cause capital to increase much 
more rapidly than profitable employ- 
ment for capital, and thereby soon 
destroy itself, The natural rate of 
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profit appears to be that which will 
barely allow capital to increase in the 
same degree with beneficial sources of 
investment ; andit must be, ina wealthy 
country, a low one.* 

And it is from all this demonstrable, 
that the rate of profit cannot possibly 
be, in the nature of things, governed by 
wages, in the manner insisted on by 
the Economists. Whether wages be 
high or low, this rate cannot be per- 
manently above the point requisite for 
producing such an increase of capital 
as can be profitably employed. The 
cotton trade has at present the lowest 
rate of profit with the lowest wages, 
and if it could obtain labour for no< 
thing, its prices would fall, and still 
confine it to the lowest rate. The an-« 
nihilation of wages, were it practica- 
ble, in every business, would not raise 
the general rate of profit. 

And it is from all this manifest, that 
to keep the rate of profit at the highest 
point, it is necessary to multiply the 
means of employing new capital in the 
most rapid manner; and that to do 
this, the consumption of manufactu- 
red goods must be kept at the maxi- 
mum ; and that this consumption can 
only be so kept up by giving to every 
individual consumer the greatest pos- 
sible command over such goods. 

Having shewn that it is impossible 
for a high rate of profit to be main- 
tained, I will now prove that such a 
rate would have the most baneful ope 
ration on the interests of society, par« 
ticularly when combined with low 
wages. 

There are in general two or three 
capitalists between the producers of 
commodities and the consumers. Be- 
tween the producer of wheat and the 
consumer, there are the corn-mer- 
chant, the miller, and the retailer of 
flour or bread. Between those of ani- 
mal food, there are the grazier and the 
butcher. Between those of cottons and 
woollens, there are the wholesale and 
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retail dealers. The case is similar with 
all goods of moment. In consequence, 
goods have two prices—the one recei« 
ved by the producer, and the other 
paid by the consumer. The difference 
between these prices rises and declines 
with the rate of profit. 

The Economists wholly overlook 
these intermediate capitalists, and in 
effect assume that there is only one 
price which is paid by the consumer 
to the producer. They here overlook 
that, without which it is impossible to 
judge correctly of the operation of 
fluctuations in wages and profits. Si« 
milar fatal omissions pervade their 
whole system. 

Commencing with corn, suppose 
that at 60s. the quarter of wheat leaves 
the producer a profit of 10 per cent, 
and that wages fall so far that this 
profit is raised to 20 per cent. The 
producer gains this increase of profit 
without raising his price ; but what is 
the case with the intermediate capi« 
talists? They employ comparatively 
no labour, therefore their profits are 
raised in no degree worthy of notice 
by the fall of wages: to raise their 
rate from 10 to 20 per cent, they must 
raise their prices. The corn merchant 
will buy wheat for 60s. as usual, but 
if he have sold it at 66s. to gain the 
low rate, he must now sell it at 72s. to 
gain the high one. If the miller have 
paid 66s. to the merchant, and have 
added to this sum 6s. to gain 10 per 
cent, he must now pay 72s., and to 
gain 20 per cent, he must sell it for 
something more than 86s. If the flour 
retailer have paid 72s. and charged 
79s. he must now pay 86s.; and to gain 
20 per cent, he must charge 103s. ‘To 
allow for the little labour which these 
employ, I say nothing of the ship« 
owner's advance of freight. 

The case then stands thus: While 
the rate of profit is 10 per cent, the 
farmer obtained 60s., the merchant, 
66s., the miller, 72s., and the flour re« 





* What I have said on the accumulation of capital, will shew the gross absurdity 
of the doctrines which are in fashion touching the currency. Two or three prosper- 
ous years add prodigiously to capital in trade and manufactures ; and this creates an 
excess of goods, The increase of capital naturally draws out an increase of circulating 
medium. When the glut takes place, not a word is said about the increase of capital ; 
it is practically assumed that there has been none, and the whole blame is charged on 
the additional bank-notes. ‘The banks are denounced and punished, merely because 
men in business employ their gains in the extension of trade. Perhaps the time may 
come, when the rulers of this country will discover that there is a difference between 


capital and circulating medium, 
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tailer, 79s. ; the consumer gives 79s. 
for the quarter of wheat. When the 
rate is 20 per cent, the farmer obtains 
60s., the merchant, 72s., the miller, 
86s., and the flour retailer, 103s. ; the 
consumer gives 103s. for the quarter. 
Although the producer’s price remains 
the same, the consumer has to pay 
24s. per quarter more for wheat, solely 
from the advance in the rate of profit. 

Suppose that with a rate of 10 per 
cent, the producer of a bullock sells 
him to the grazier for L.20, the grazier 
sells him to the butcher for L.40, and 
the butcher sells him to the consumer 
for L.44. With the rate of 20 per 
cent, the grazier must charge at least 
L.42, and the butcher L.50. The dif- 
ference in the rate makes the bullock 
L.6 dearer to the consumer. 

Putting out of sight the wholesale 
dealer in cottons, woollens, &c. the 
retail one must, with a rate of 10 per 
cent, sell the goods for L.110, which 
he gives L.100 for ; but with a rate of 
20, he must sell them for L.120. The 
difference in the rate makes these goods 
L.10 dearer to the consumer. 

If the rate of profit be raised by a 
fall of wages from 10 to 20 per cent 
to the producers of raw produce, their 
prices may remain the same, but still 
those of the manufacturers must be 
raised, to yield the higher rate. The 
producers of flax, cotton, timber, wool, 
&c. may sell those articles at the same 
price as before the rise of profits, but 
the intermediate capitalists, the fo- 
reign and British merchants, ship- 
owners, &c. must raise their prices, 
therefore the manufacturers must pay 
more for raw produce generally. As- 
suming that there are two capitalists 
between the producer and the manu- 
facturer, and that each adds 10 per 
cent to his rate of profit, the price of 
raw produce must be raised 20 per 
cent to the manufacturer. The latter 
must add, not only this, but 10 per 
cent more to raise his own profit in 
the proper degree—he must add 30 per 
cent—to that part of his price which 
consists of the cost of raw produce. 
The fall of wages will only raise his 
profit duly on the portion of his price 
which consists of wages. He must 
raise his price 74 per cent if one-fourth 
of it consists of the cost of raw pro- 
duce. This must re-act on the pro- 


ducers of the latter ; commodities will 
be raised to them, and in consequence 
profits and prices may sustain some 
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reduction ; but if their rate of profit 
be raised by a fall of wages, the prices 
of all manufactured goods must be 
raised to the consumer to make the 
rise of profits general. If even the 
manufacturer do not raise his goods, 
the retailer must raise them 10 per 
cent to the consumer. 

If none but the best land were cul- 
tivated in this country, wheat could 
not be grown on it for less than about 
45s. per quarter. Suppose the farmer 
should receive this sum, and the mers 
chant, miller, and flour seller or baker, 
should each add 20 per cent to it for 
profit, this would make the price of 
the quarter of wheat about 77s. to the 
consumer. And now suppose that the 
farmer receives 60s., and that the in- 
termediate capitalists add each 5 per 
cent for profit, this makes the price 
of the quarter a trifle more than 69s. 
to the consumer. Were they to add 
10 per cent, the latter would only have 
to pay about 79s. 

To enable them to cultivate their 
worst land, the agriculturists of this 
country only require from 60s. to 70s. 
for wheat, and a proportionate price 
for other kinds of produce. 

Agricultural produce would there- 
fore, with a high rate of profit, be quite 
as dear to the consumer, if none but 
the best land were cultivated, or the 
corn trade were perfectly free, as it 
would be with a moderately low rate, 
if prices were sufficiently high to the 
farmer to keep the worst land in cul- 
ture, or if foreign corn were, save in 
years of scarcity, prohibited. The 
Economists vituperate restrictive corn 
laws, on the ground that they make 
food dear, and thereby raise wages and 
diminish profits; yet their own doc- 
trine touching a high rate of profit, 
would make food fully as dear to the 
labourers with free trade as a moderate 
one has made it with prohibition, and it 
would make other kinds of necessaries 
much dearer than they have been un- 
der the restrictive system. If, there- 
fore, dear necessaries cause dear las 
bour, the high rate of profit would 
keep wages constantly at the highest 
point. 

If the doctrine of the Economists be 
true, that in general the same rate of 
profit must be obtained in every busi- 
ness, every rise of profits caused by a 
fall of wages must raise prices: the 
manufacturers must raise theirs to ob« 
tain the general rate, but if they do 
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not, the retailers must raise every com- 
modity to the consumers. As wages 
fall, prices must rise ; and when the 
former are at the lowest, the latter 
will be at the highest. 

Is that which insists that dear ne- 
cessaries cause dear labour ; and which 
then virtually insists that labour ought 
to be kept at the cheapest point to 
keep necessaries at the dearest—which 
maintains that necessaries ought to be 
cheap to keep labour so, and then 
maintains that the latter ought to be 
cheap to make the former dear—to be 
regarded as science by the Univers 
sity of Oxford ? 

Ahigh rate of profit, therefore, com- 
bined with low wages, according to the 
system of the Economists, would make 
food as dear to the consumer as it has 
been under the restrictive system, and 
still it would throw the greater part of 
the land of this country out of culti- 
vation. It would keep every commo- 
dity at the dearest point to the com- 
munity at large in respect of means, 
and bind the lower classes to the ex- 
treme of indigence. It would keep the 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
and consequently general production, 
at the minimum ; of course, it would 
confine the working orders to the small- 
est quantity of employment, as well 
as the worst wages. Although it would 
give the capitalists high profits on sale, 
it would, by contracting trade and pro- 
ducing the slowest returns, confine 
them as a body to the lowest aggre 
gate amount of yearly profit. Its 
fruits would be of the most baleful 
kind to both the individual and the 
nation. 

While this is the case touching a 
high rate of profit, a very low one will 
not in many cases cover the expenses 
and losses attendant on business: it 
involves the smaller tradersininsolven- 
cy, and, through their ruin, deprives 
the larger ones of profit. A very low 
rate on sale, by the bad debts, We. 
which it produces, wholly takes away 
yearly profit, and substitutes for it loss. 
A moderate rate is the beneficial one 
to every party ; itis that which yields 
the greatest amount of yearly profit to 
the capitalists. 

In all this, I have spoken of the 
world as a whole; I will now shew 
how the system of free trade has ope- 
rated on profits in this country. 

This system has greatly reduced 
price to many Interests, and it binds 
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them to the reduction. If corn rise 
above the price it has fixed, it over« 
whelms the market with foreign corn ; 
it has similar operation in regard to 
various other commodities. If these 
commodities be not imported, they 
are only excluded by the lowness of 
this price. The agriculturist is not 
only bound in this manner touching 
corn, but he is almost prevented, by 
importation, from producing several 
important articles: he may produce 
wool, inferior horses, seeds, &c., but 
he has great difficulty in getting rid 
of them at prices which subject him 
to heavy loss. The system restricts 
some other interests not only to the 
low price, but to constant competition 
with foreigners. 'The shipowner can- 
not raise his freights, and the silk 
manufacturers, &c. &c. their prices, 
without having their trade taken away 
by foreigners ; and, in addition, the 
latter are continually encroaching on 
their trade. 

The price thus established by the 
system will, at the best, only afford 
the lowest rate of profit—a rate which 
will not protect the capitalist from 
average annual loss. The system con- 
tinually tempts the foreigner to re- 
duce it. While the British capitalist 
cannot raise it without losing his 
trade, the foreign one can greatly ex- 
tend his by accepting it, and, in con 
sequence, he constantly struggles to 
do so; the moment he is successful, it 
falls. This applies to the cases in 
which foreigners are generally ex« 
cluded. In others, in which they 
share the trade, the price yields a 
larger profit to them than to British 
capitalists: in some it subjects the 
latter to loss, while it gives their come 
petitors moderate gains. 

It inevitably follows from all this, 
that these Interests are always in- 
volved in glut, which is caused, not 
by British, but by foreign capital. 
So long as British capital had a mo- 
nopoly of the home market, the in- 
crease of it was employed in provi- 
ding for the increase of population : as 
more agricultural produce, ships, silks, 
&c. &c. were called for, it was em~ 
ployed to supply them. If it produced 
excess, this caused loss, which made 
supply short, and enabled it to again 
command good prices and profits. For 
two or three years, prices and profits 
were, in general, good; this occasioned 
savings to be so great that they pros 
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duced excess of commodities ; a few 
months or a year of loss, aided by the 
increase of population, removed the 
excess, and then there were two or 
three good years, succeeded by ano- 
ther fit of suffering. In the interval 
of distress, foreign capital could not 
contribute to the glut ; in that of pro- 
sperity, it could not assist in produ- 
cing excess; the increase of British 
capital could alone be employed in 
enlarging production, and as all trades 
were enlarged together, the savings 
were spread through the whole busi- 
ness of the empire. This formed the 
reason why the one interval was so 
short, and the other so long. 

Under the system of free trade, if 
more corn, ships, &c. be necessary, 
foreign capital is employed to supply 
them. If the British farmers make 
any savings, these cannot be employed 
in extending agriculture, theretore 
they must be thrown on the money 
market to create excess in other Inte- 
rests. If the ship-owners, silk manu- 
facturers, &c. realize any savings, they 
cannot use them in extending their 
own trades without producing a glut. 
The general savings of the country, 
instead of being, as heretofore, distri- 
buted amidst all Interests, are forced 
into a small number. The system not 
only restricts various Interests from 
making savings, but it subjects them 
to loss, and still this does not relieve 
them from glut. As their capital and 
production decrease, those of foreign- 
ers increase, and the excess continues. 

The system thus, on the one hand, 
destroys British, and, on the other, 
increases foreign, capital and produc- 
tion; it increases the foreign, that 
they may destroy and replace the Bri- 
tish. It keeps the Interests it bears on 
in constant glut, partly by making the 
employment of their savings produc- 
tive of the latter, and partly by taking 
employment from their capital, and 
giving it to that of other nations. 
That which is glut to them, is release 
from it to the foreigner; that which 
is to them loss of capital, and the 
means of employing it, is to him great 
increase of both. 

All this has its natural cffect on 
wages. ‘The capitalist reduces them, 
as his only means of protecting him- 
self from loss; he is compelled by 
law to sell at a certain price, and he 
must reduce wages, or sell at a regular 
sacrifice of capital. The reduction 
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diminishes consumption, and makes 
the glut greater, and more general. 
If price fall, the foreigner is soon 
compelled by excess to lower his; 
therefore it yields no lasting protec- 
tion against him. 

The general savings of the country 
are forced upon the cotton, woollen, 
and other trades, which are not direct 
ly affected by the foreigner ; the capi- 
tal which the latter keeps throwing 
out of employment in other trades is 
also forced upon them, and the con-« 
sumption of their goods is reduced ; 
all this keeps them in constant glut. 
As their prices fall, the foreigner raises 
his protecting duties against them, 
and in consequence they can only sell 
to him afterwards at the reduction. 

The Economists assert, that all 
trades must obtain about the same 
rate of profit; the great majority, in 
points of importance, are in this mane 
ner bound to the lowest rate, and 
therefore, on their own doctrine, this 
must be made the general one by the 
system. It is one of their incongruous 
and monstrous inconsistencies, that 
while they make a high rate of profit 
almost the only source of national 
wealth and prosperity, and insist on 
stripping the labourer of bread to ob« 
tain it, they fiercely advocate a system 
which, from its nature, must of ne« 
cessity bind the capitalist to the lowest 
general rate—to one which will not 
protect him from annual loss. Ace 
cording to their fundamental princi« 
ples, their own system must be a cone 
suming pestilence to the empire. 

I will now look at the doctrines of 
the Economists touching the effects 
of the culture of inferior land on pros 
fits. Mr M‘Culloch says, ‘‘ The de- 
creasing fertility of the soil is there« 
fore, at bottom, the great and only 
necessary cause of a fall of profits ;’ 
and, he asserts, it becomes such a 
cause, “‘ Ist, By lessening the quantity 
of produce to be divided between the 
capitalist and the labourer ; and, 2d, 
By increasing the proportion falling 
to the share of the latter.” This 
means, in plain English, that the cul« 
ture of inferior land must of neces« 
sity reduce the rate of profit, because 
a larger amount of capital and labour 
will be required to produce the same 
quantity of corn, &c., and wages will 
be raised. 

Either this is gross error, or it is 
unimpeachable truth, that the price, 
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or exchangeable value of agricultural 
produce, is not in the least raised when 
the inferior land is taken into cultiva- 
tion, and that such cultivation reduces 
the whole land of the country to an 
equality in fertility with the inferior 
land. This is above dispute. And, 
now, what say the Economists? They 
assert, that the inferior land will not 
be tilled until the price of agricultu- 
ral produce rises—that nothing but 
such a rise can place and keep it un- 
der cultivation ; in other words, they 
maintain, that it will not be tilled 
until a smaller quantity of produce 
will exchange for the same portion of 
money or commodities. I need not 
prove, that its culture will not reduce 
the fertility of the best land. 

What, then, is the real fact? It is, 
that capitalists and labourers on the 
inferior land will have less produce, 
but they will have as much money 
and general commodities as they pre- 
viously had on the best, to divide 
among them; and, on the best land, 
they will have the same produce, but 
a greater portion of money and com- 
modities. Sacrificing landlords to the 
Economists, the rate of profit will be 
as high on the inferior land as it pre- 
viously was on the best, and on the 
latter—that is, on nearly all the til- 
lage land of the country—it will be 
raised. 

But there is the rise of wages. Here 
we have an exquisite specimen of the 
scientific accuracy of the Economists. 
In the first place, they insist that no- 
thing but a rise of price can cause the 
inferior land to be cultivated—then 
they insist that this rise must inevi- 
tably cause a proportionate rise of 
wages—and then they insist that the 
latter must reduce profits. Now the 
rise of price must of necessity be a 
rise of profit, or it can form no in 
ducement for cultivating the inferior 
land, and, according to them, the cer- 
tain rise of wages will reduce profit 
to less than its former rate. They 
therefore in reality maintain this:— 
Profits must rise, or the inferior land 
will not be tilled ; the rise in them 
must be maintained, or the culture of 
the land will be abandoned ; if they 
do rise, wages will assuredly be so far 
advanced as to make them less than 
they were previously, and still this 
inferior land will be kept in, and even 
worse will be taken into, cultivation. 

After agricultural produce is raised, 


wages are. Conceding this, whiat does 
it amount to? ‘The rise in produce 
causes the same quantity of it to coms 
mand as much labour after the rise 
of wages, as it commanded before. 
Wheat is doubled in price, and wages 
are doubled, but nevertheless, the 
farmer obtains the same quantity of 
labour for the same quantity of wheat. 
This, in truth, is what the Economists 
contend for. They in reality main« 
tain, that the culture of the inferior 
land cannot be continued, if the rise 
of profits be not permanent; and this 
is equivalent to maintaining, that when 
it is commenced, the rate of profit 
must be permanently raised to nearly 
the whole of the agricultural capital 
ists, and moreover, must keep rising 
to them, as still worse land is taken 
into tillage. According to them, if 
the rate thus rise in agriculture, it 
must rise generally. 

Such is the absurdity of reasoning 
upon a mere division of the produce. 
In new countries, where the best land 
can be had for nothing, and is alone 
cultivated, the whole produce, hows 
ever abundant it is, gives the capital 
ists and labourers jointly much less 
command over general commodities, 
than the small portion of produce 
— by the inferior land of Eng« 
and. In such countries, the rate of 
profit is extremely low in agriculture, 
while it is high in trade, and wages 
are high. The cause is to be found 
in this :—if a man have a little money, 
it will enable him to grow corn, though 
not to embark in trade ; the labourer 
can become a farmer almost without 
capital ; agricultural produce is raised 
in excess ; and as the excess cannot 
be sold, it is used to extend production, 
and thus the glut is made permanent. 

In old countries, where only the 
best land is cultivated, although the 
whole is appropriated, the rate of pro« 
fit is extremely low in agriculture, 
while it is high in trade. Why do 
not the agriculturists, agreeably to the 
doctrines of the Economists, transfer 
their capital to trade, and thereby pro 
duce equality of profits? Because 
they cannot. They are the owners of 
the land, it is unsaleable, and they 
must cultivate it for the low rate of 
profit, or receive none. 

It is indisputable that the rate of pro« 
fit in agriculture is the lowest in couns 
tries where none but the best land is 
cultivated ; and it is equally so, that 
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when corn was at the highest price in 
this country, profits were at the high- 
est on the worst farms as well as on 
the best. According to all experience, 
the culture of inferior land has always 
been accompanied by a rise of profits 
to the general body of agricultural 
capitalists. 

It is, from all this, impossible for 
the culture of inferior land to have 
any effect in reducing profits. No 
matter whether food and labour be 
cheap or dear, an abundant supply of 
capital must cause a low rate of pro- 
fit, precisely as an abundant supply 
of goods must cause low prices. 

I will now examine the doctrine, 
that population has a tendency to in- 
crease more rapidly than the means 
of subsistence, because, as it increases, 
land of less fertility must be cultiva- 
ted to supply it with food. 

Now what are its means of subsist 
ence? Adequate wages and a sufli- 
ciency of employment: it is a scarcity 
of these, and not of food, which forms 
the cause whenever it has a scarcity 
of these means. 

Does, then, the culture of inferior 
land reduce wages? The Economists 
say no; they aver that if food rise, 
wages must sooner or later rise also. 
It is laid down by their leading prin- 
ciples, that corn cannot rise without 
raising wages, and that the latter must 
rise when such culture is resorted to. 
Of course, according to them, wages 
will afford the same means of subsist- 
ence after this is done, as they did 
previously. 

Does it reduce employment? No, 
reply the Economists, it employs a 
greater number of hands to raise the 
same quantity of food. Much more 
labour must be expended on inferior, 
than on rich, land, to raise the same 
portion of corn. Employment must 
then of necessity be greatly enlarged 
by it. 

How, then, can it have the effect as- 
cribed to it? Population, in proportion 
to its numbers, has less produce to di- 
vide. I deny this. 

If the whole population were em- 
ployed solely in raising agricultural 
produce as its on/y means of subsist- 
ence, the doctrine would be correct ; 
but it is not. Or if the part of it not 
employed in agriculture could con- 
stantly obtain full employment at good 
wages in trade and manufactures, the 
doctrine would not be so fallacious as 
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itis; but this is not the case. The 
assuinptions which alone could sup- 
port the Economists, are the reverse 
of fact. 

Conceding that, when the inferior 
land is cultivated, a greater part of the 
population is required for raising the 
same quantity of agricultural produce, 
still if wages, as the Economists as- 
sert, be raised equally with food, the 
whole population has precisely as 
much of such produce as it would have 
if the best land only were in tillage. 
It has as much of such produce as it 
can consume ; it cannot, except for a 
moment, have much more ; and if it 
could, the excess would injure greatly 
its means of subsistence. 

Granting that the agricultural part 
of the population has less of its own 
produce to divide amidst its members, 
than the same capital and labour would 
extract from land of the first quality, 
still it has as much of the means of 
subsistence to divide, as the latter 
would yield it. The small quantity 
of produce drawn from the inferior 
land, has the same exchangeable va« 
lue which the large quantity drawn 
from the best would have ; therefore 
it commands the same portion of the 
means of subsistence. 

What is the case with the other 
part of the population ? 

The Economists compare the differs 
ent qualities of land to the machinery 
employed in manufactures. They re- 
present that the best land is like the 
best machinery, and that the culture 
of the inferior land is as injurious as 
the use of the least, instead of the 
most productive, machines would be. 
Their comparison is essentially erro- 
neous. When before improvements 
the worst machinery only was used, 
every manufacturer in the trade had 
the same ; therefore to make the com- 
parison true, all better land ought to 
become as unpreductive as the inferior 
is when taken into culture. When the 
inferior land is placed under the plough, 
the body of the agriculturists are pla- 
ced in the situation the cotton manu- 
facturers would be in, should they 
with the best machinery obtain prices 
which would pay for the use of the 
worst. ‘The culture of this land raises 
profits greatly to the mass of the agri- 
culturis:s, but the use of improved 
machinery does not raise profits to the 
manufacturers. The bad machine ne- 
ver gets any better; the inferior land 
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keeps rising in fertility ; it is like a 
machine which from use becomes more 
productive, until it nearly equals the 
best. The culture of this land keeps 
continually enlarging the quantity of 
the best, and making it more produc 
tive. 

Machinery which renders labour 
more productive, is not a good, but a 
mighty evil, if it diminish employ- 
ment. If it do this, it of necessity di- 
minishes the means of subsistence. It 
takes from these means far more on 
the one hand by destroying work, cau 
sing a glut of labour, and lowering 
wages, than it adds to them on the 
other by reducing the prices of com- 
modities. It is only beneficial when 
it makes goods cheaper, without de- 
creasing the quantity of employment 
and the amount of wages. 

But the comparison fails the most 
signally here. Agriculture is the great 
source of manufactures and trade, and 
its extent must always govern theirs. 
Its produce is exchanged for manu- 
factures and merchandise, and the 
quantity of these it requires, must go- 
vern the quantity which the manu- 
facturers and traders can sell to each 
other. If we value the surplus agri- 
cultural produce of the world at a 
thousand millions, manufacturers and 
traders must exist to supply their 
goods to this amount, and likewise to 
supply each other. Let this value be 
reduced to five hundred millions, and 
half of those who have supplied the 
agriculturists will lose their employ- 
ment, and be disabled from buying of 
their brethren. 

Thus, provided wages and profits be 
not reduced in manufactures and trade, 
every demand of the agriculturists for 
additional goods must call into being 
anadditional number of manufacturers 
and traders to supply both the demand 
and each other. And every falling off 
in the demand must deprive a pro- 
portionate number of employment. 
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The quantity of manufactures and 
merchandise which the agriculturists 
can take, must be governed by the 
price which they can obtain for their 
produce. Each can only raise a cer« 
tain portion of produce on his land, 
whether the price be high or low, and 
he can consume no more manufactures 
and merchandise than he can obtain 
for it. If their prices be doubled, their 
consumption of manufacturesand mer- 
chandise will be doubled, allowing for 
the increase of price in the Jatter and 
for savings ; if their prices be reduced 
one half, their consumption will be 
reduced in the same degree. I may 
observe, that savings in agriculture 
are comparatively small. The frugal 
farmer can save but little in the course 
of a long life, and the landlord genes 
rally lives up to his income. Nears 
ly all the profits, however great they 
may be, are expended in consump- 
tion.* 

The case is wholly different with 
the manufacturers and traders. They 
do not extract a limited quantity of 
produce from a limited portion of land, 
but they practically labour for hire ; 
they can produce their goods to any 
extent, and raise their means of pro- 
curing their agricultural produce as 
its price rises; provided they keep 
their wages and profits from real re- 
duction, their giving a greater quanti« 
ty of their goods for the same of such 
produce renders their means of sub« 
sistence the more ample. 

There is, then, thisradical difference 
between the circumstances of the agri- 
culturists, and those of the manufac- 
turers and traders. ‘The former can- 
not govern the price of their surplus 
produce ; they can only consume the 
manufactures and merchandise which 
it will exchange for, and they cannot 
increase the quantity of it as its ex 
changeable value falls: the latter can 
generally govern the prices of their 
goods ; if the exchangeable value of the 





* In foreign nations, where there are comparatively no farmers, the leading Jand- 
owners, who cultivate their own estates, expend their profits chiefly in consumption. 
The Economists ought to maintain, that the prices requisite for cultivating inferior 


land are the parent, not of rent, but of the farmer’s profit. 


When prices are so low 


that they will not yield both rent and this profit, the latter, but not the former, is an- 


nihilated., 


The owner invariably cultivates his land for the sake of rent, when he 


cannot find a tenant who will pay it; but he never suffers a tenant to occupy it rent- 
free. The truth is, the expenses of the tenant’s family are saved when the owner 
is also the occupier, and the amount contributes greatly towards paying the costs of 


cultivation, 
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latter fall they can increase the quan- 
tity so as still to command the same 
portion of agricultural produce, and 
they can make this increase a source of 
benefit. In respect of manufactures 
and merchandise, the agriculturists 
are the employers, and the manufac- 
turers and traders are the people em- 
ployed, therefore the means of sub- 
sistence of the latter must rise and fall 
with the means of the former to pro- 
vide them with employment. A rise 
or fallin the exchangeable value of agri- 
cultural produce must enlarge or dlimi- 
nish the consumption of manufactures 
and merchandise, therefore it must en- 
large or diminish the means of subsist- 
ence of the body of the population. Of 
course, arise or fall inthe exchangeable 
value of manufactures and merchandise 
must diminish or enlarge the general 
consumption of them, and therefore 
the general means of subsistence. I 
may add, that the profits of the ma- 
nufacturers and traders are, to a large 
extent, converted into capital, while, 
as I have already stated, those of the 
agriculturists are chiefly expended in 
consumption. Add twenty millions 
to the income of the latter, and the 
sum will be in a great degree expend- 
ed in consuming manufactured goods : 
add it to the income of the former, and 
to a large extent it will be formed in- 
to capital ; for a year or two, it will 
be employed in carrying production to 
excess, and then will create glut, and 
much of it will be dissipated or put 
into the pockets of foreigners. 

I am most anxious for this radical 
difference to be duly understood and 
attended to, because the essentials of 
Political Economy turn upon it. It 
can scarcely be necessary for me to 
say, that I am speaking of the world 
as a whole ; therefore the point touch- 
ing competing with other nations is 
out of the question. I shall in due 
time notice this point, and the culture 
of our own inferior land. 

tecurring then to the comparison, 
when the agriculturists have to resort 
to an inferior machine, all the better 
ones are rendered more productive, the 
profits of the great body are raised, and 
a much larger quantity of manufac- 
tures and merchandise are required 
and produced. But when the manu- 
facturers have the inferior machine, all 
have the same, the profits of all are 
equally low, and from their high price 
much less of their goods are required 
and produced. The bad machine in 
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agriculture and the good one in ma- 
nufactures have the same effect—both 
raise the consumption of commodities. 
The former could only operate like 
the bad one in manufactures, by re- 
ducing all the land to the same point 
of inferiority—by raising the prices of 
the agriculturists without raising their 
profits—by increasing the price of food 
without increasing the consumption of 
the commodities required in exchange 
for it. ‘This bad machine becomes 
from use a good one before the next 
bad one has to be resorted to; theres 
fore, nearly the whole of the lands cul- 
tivated must always be of good qua- 
lity. 

The Economists very naturally do 
not notice this difference, but, on the 
contrary, they practically affirm that 
it has no existence. They constantly 
speak as though, in regard to produc- 
tion, the circumstances of the agricul- 
turists were precisely the same as those 
of the manufacturers and traders; and 
they always insist that the produce of 
the former cannot rise without entail- 
ing proportionate loss on the latter. 
If the manufacturer have to give 30 
yards of cloth, or 30 hats, instead of 
20, for the same quantity of corn, they 
maintain that he is a loser to the ex- 
tent of the difference ; and represent 
that he is in the statethe corn grower 
would be in should the latter have to 
give the same quantity of corn for 20 
instead of 30 yards of cloth or hats. 
That men so astonishingly ignorant 
should proclaim themselves the pa- 
rents of a science, and rail against the 
ignorance of those who dissent from 
them, is not very remarkable ; but it is 
extremely so, that they should have 
disciples amidst people of knowledge 
and experience. 

If corn be so far raised as to require 
for the same quantity 30, instead of 
20 yards of cloth, the manufacturer's 
workman, as the Economists assert, 
will raise his wages, so that his labour 
will still exchange for the same quan- 
tity of corn, and the master will raise 
his price, and still get the same profit 
per yard. The workman’s wages,there- 
fore, will command the same portion 
of commodities, and he will have much 
more work. The master, on the one 
hand, will have his trade and profits 
greatly enlarged ; and on the other, 
his expenses of living will be, but not 
to the same extent, increased. Both 
will be much benefited ; they will be 
more able to give the greater number 
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of yards, than they previously were to 
give the lesser. But if corn fall, so 
that 20 yards will purchase the same 
quantity instead of 30, no more than 
20 will be purchased. ‘The farmer 
cannot, like the manufacturer, increase 
his production, and still obtain the 30 
ogee by giving more corn for them ; 

e cannot produce a grain more of 
corn in consequence of the fall, and if 
he could produce the additional quan- 
tity required for the 30 yards, the ma- 
nufacturer would not buy it. The 
workman’s wages will fall in propor- 
tion to the fall in corn, and his em- 
ployment will be reduced ; the mas- 
ter's price will fall, and his trade will 
be narrowed. 

If the rise of wages should make it 
necessary for the manufacturer to 
raise his cloth to the extent of the rise 
in corn, his trade would not be enlar- 
ged, but a much less advance would be 
sufficient. Even if his trade should re- 
ceive no increase, his profits on the 
cloth would not be reduced ; his ex- 
pense of living would only be increa- 
sed. 

The Economists support themselves 
here by these arguments, which utter- 
ly demolish each other. In the first 
place, they aver, that if corn fall, the 
consumers will have the amount of the 
reduction to expend in other commodi- 
ties, and this is the same as maintain- 
ing that wages and prices will not be 
in the least lowered ; and then the 
aver, that if it fall, wages will fall 
equally, and profits will rise, although 
no more of the latter will be expended 
in consumption. Now if, as they as- 
sert, wages will be, and ought to be, 
reduced in proportion to the fall in 
corn, the working classes cannot pos- 
sibly have more to expend in other 
commodities after the fall than they 
had before ; and if the capitalists save 
their increase of profits, their expendi- 
ture will not be increased. On their 
own shewing, therefore, the consump- 
tion of commodities will be enormous- 
ly diminished amidst the agricultu- 
rists, without being increased amidst 
the rest of the population. What must 
inevitably flow from this? A great 
decrease of employment, and there- 
fore of consumption, amidst the work- 
ing classes ; and a great glut of goods, 
and therefore a great fall of prices, 
profits, and consumption, amidst the 
manufacturers and traders. 

If their prices, wages, and extent 
of trade, could be kept from propor 


tionate reduction after a fall in agri- 
cultural produce, the manufacturing 
and trading classes might benefit from 
the fall; but this is an utter impos- 
sibility. These must rise and fall with 
the price of agricultural produce ; of 
course, I mean the general price with 
average crops. 

Thus, then, when it is necessary to 
cultivate the inferior land, the means 
of subsistence of the agriculturists are 
greatly increased ; the masters gain 
greater profits, and the labourers gain 
a vast increase of employment. ‘Ihe 
Economists insist that wages will rise 
in an equal degree with food, therefore 
the manufacturing and trading la- 
bourers will have, in rate of wages, 
the command over commodities which 
they had previously, and they will, on 
the one hand, receive a great increase 
of employment, and on the other, be 
relieved from much competition ; their 
means of subsistence must therefore 
be largely increased. And their mas- 
ters will, as a body, obtain an im- 
mense increase of trade, which will 
enable them to raise their rate of pro« 
fit, consequently their means of sub- 
sistence must be much augmented. 
These means must be greatly raised 
to the general population. 

Let us suppose this country in its 
present state to represent the world— 
to have no intercourse with any other, 
and to produce every commodity. If, 
from the necessity tor cultivating in- 
ferior land, wheat should rise to, and 
remain at, 80s. or 90s., with full crops, 
and other produce should rise equally, 
what would follow? The profits of 
the landlords and farmers would be 
enormously increased ; not only would 
a large additional quantity of labour be 
employedon theinferior land, but every 
farmer in the country would employ 
considerably more. ‘Lhe agricultural 
part of the population would be great- 
ly increased in number, and its means 
of subsistence would be greatly increa- 
sed. It would require a vast addition- 
al quantity of manufactures and mer- 
chandise, and from this would flow a 
vast increase of trade and employment 
to the manufacturing and trading par- 
ty. Saying nothing of the masters, it 
is evident that the working classes 
would have their means of subsistence 
very largely augmented in every call- 
ing ; perhaps with the present popu- 
lation, two millions of souls more, in- 
cluding women and children, would 
be employed, than are at present, 
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And now, still supposing this coun- 
try to represent the world, as I have 
stated, let us enquire what would fol- 
low if all the land required for culture 
could be instantly converted into land 
of the first quality. Rent, the Econo- 
mists say, would be wholly annihi- 
lated ; the means of investing money 
on mortgage would be destroyed—per- 
haps half the labour and capital em- 
ployed in cultivation would be thrown 
out of employment—every farmer 
would be bound by the lowest prices 
to the lowest profit ; and a very great 
number of farmers would be driven 
out of business, as infinitely less land 
would be cultivated. A vast part of 
the agricultural population would be 
deprived wholly of the means of con- 
suming manufactured goods ; and the 
means of the remainder would be very 
largely reduced ; if prices shall fall only 
one third, the fall would take effect 
chiefly on these means, and would per- 
haps takefrom them two thirds. Could 
the capital and labour here deprived of 
employment regain it amidst the ma- 
nufacturers and traders? No, the lat- 
ter would lose an immense part of 
their trade amidst the agriculturists ; 
and according to the doctrines of the 
Economists, their means of consuming 
their own goods would not be in- 
creased ; of course, amidst them em- 
ployment would be taken from a very 
great portion of capital and labour. 
In agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
tures, the means of subsistence would 
sustain gigantic reduction. 

The means of subsistence to popula- 
tion are to be found in employment. 
Whenever they are deficient, it arises 
not from the dearness of food caused 
by the culture of inferior land, but 
from the want of employment to buy 
food with. The deficiency is gene- 
rally the greatest where food is the 
cheapest, and vice versa, Population, 
once fully employed on adequate terms, 
will never want these means, if em- 
ployment increase as rapidly as itself. 

This employment is to be found in 
the production of the various commo- 
dities which the population consumes 
annually, and of course it must be re- 
gulated by the quantity of it which 
such production will furnish. The 
latter must be governed by consump. 
tion. ‘The population must consume 
as much as it produces ; consequent- 
ly, when it is fully employed on ade- 
quate terms, every increase of it, to 
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find an equal increase of employment, 
must consume as much as it produces. 

It is because the increase of popula- 
tion does. not consume as much as it 
can produce, that it diminishes the ge. 
neral means of subsistence. 

If the population of the world be 
fully employed on adequate terms, it 
must consume all the commodities it 
produces, or there must necessarily 
soon be an excess, which will deprive a 
large part of it of the means of subsis- 
tence, by depriving this part of em- 
ployment. If in the course of a year 
there be an increase in it of a million, 
this increase must consume all it pro- 
duces, or it will create such an excess. 
Savings must not consist of commodi- 
ties, for if they do, they will produce 
ruinous glut; they are not savings 
until they are converted into money 
through the consumption of the coms 
modities ; practically they are a per 


. centage paid in money out of general 


wages and profits to the capitalists for 
producing the goods. 

Commodities are produced by capi- 
tal and labour jointly ; if they were 
produced wholly by the former, the 
means of subsistence could not be ob- 
tained by the mass of population, save 
from the charity of capitalists. This 
is indisputable, although the Econo- 
mists hold that in each case the quan- 
tity of employment for labour would 
be at the maximum. In proportion as 
they are in the aggregate produced by 
it and not by labour, population will 
increase more rapidly than the means 
of subsistence—that is, than employ- 
ment. Their money price, after cer« 
tain deductions, is divided between the 
capitalists and labourers; and it goes 
principally to the former, if they be 
produced principally by capital. If 
the capitalist receive nearly all the 
price, he uses it to replace the money 
he has fixed on as savings, and expends 
very little of it in consumption ; and 
his labourers can only consume to the 
amount of the trifling share of it which 
falls to them. A handful of indivi- 
duals thus produce, in the course of 
a year, as many commodities as seve- 
ral thousands can consume, and they 
consume scarcely any. I speak of the 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
which, as I have already said, must go- 
vern all other consumption. In a case 
like this, the most trifling part of the 
increase of population can supply what 
the whole can consume; and in con- 
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sequence nearly the whole must be 
unable to procure employment. In 
this country, machinery, that is, capi- 
tal, does the work, which it would re« 
quire very many millions of people to 
do; in some cases, it makes goods 
much cheaper, and in others very 
little ; several important articles which 
it produces could be produced almost 
as cheaply by hand labour. Assuming 
that if the latter were substituted for 
it, the goods which it produces would 
be doubled in price on the average, and 
only half the quantity would be consu- 
med, still there would be employment 
for many millions of people beyond 
what there is at present. It must be 
remembered that I am speaking of the 
abstract question touching the world 
as a whole ; for reasons which I shall 
afterwards state, I say nothing against 
the use of machinery in this country, 
circumstanced as it is in respect of 
other nations. 

If the money expended in the con- 
sumption of manufactured goods could 
constantly buy all which the whole 
population could produce, there could 
be no deficiency of the means of subs 
sistence, provided wages were suffi- 
ciently high. If wages were raised in 
proportion to the share which capital 
had in production, so as to enable the 
labourers and capitalists jointly to con« 
sume all that could be produced, there 
would be no scarcity of the means of 
subsistence. The case would be the 
same if the consumption of the capi- 
talists were raised in such proportion. 
But with this production by capital, 
wages are reduced ; and the capitalists 
only obtain the profit, and consume the 
same which they would do if they pros 
duced with labour. Thus a part of the 
increase of population is enabled to 
supply the whole, and the rest knows 
not where to find the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The grand question then is—How 
can the money which is so expended 
be kept up to the requisite amount ? 

In manufactures and trade all must 
obtain about the same rate of profit ; 
this rate must be the same with pro 
duction by capital as by labour; it 
must be generally a low one, and pro 
fits will be, as far as possible, convert- 
ed into savings. It is, therefore, ut- 
terlyimpossible to cause, by a rise of 
profits in them alone, the requisite ex- 
penditure in consumption. 

If by any means the manufacturers 
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and traders could be enabled to ob« 
tain the high rate of profit which high 
prices of agricultural produce give to 
the agriculturists, they would use 
their profits in production instead of 
consumption, and create ruinous glut ; 
but even should they expend them 
in consumption, it would not have 
the desired effect. The exchange- 
able value of manufactured goods 
would be greatly raised, touching agri 
cultural produce; and this, instead 
of increasing, would reduce both the 
prices and consumption of the latter. 
The agriculturists would be unable to 
charge more, and to extract more from 
the same extent of land, therefore 
their consumption of such goods would 
be much reduced ; wages would not 
be raised, therefore such consumption 
would be much reduced amidst the 
working classes ; from this the agri- 
culturists would sell much less pro 
duce. I have already shewn that such 
high rate of profit would keep general 
consumption at the lowest point. The 
manufacturers and traders, therefore, 
would have their means of employing 
capital and their yearly profits reduced 
in proportion to the advance in their 
rate of profit, and, although indivi- 
duals might be greatly benefited, as a 
whole this advance would yield no 
benefit to general consumption. If 
theirs should be raised, that of the 
rest of the population would be great- 
ly lessened. 

I ought, perhaps, here to notice the 
doctrine of the Economists, that the 
rate of profit must be as high in agri 
culture, as in manufactures and trade, 
because if it be not, capital will be 
transferred from the former to the 
latter until equality is produced. It 
is altogether erroneous. If he can 
obtain no profit, the farmer will keep 
on his farm so long as he can escape 
loss ; no matter how high profits may 
be in trade, he will not enter it be« 
cause he does not understand it, and 
could only expect to find in it ruin, 
If prices be so low that farmers can- 
not occupy without loss, the owner 
must cultivate his land, or wholly 
abandon profit. He cannot transfer 
his capital to trade ; the value of his 
land has fallen with prices, and if he 
can find a buyer, he must sell it at 
the sacrifice of the greatest part of his 
capital. The buyer, to make any pres 
fit, must cultivate the land at the low 
prices. Here is loss, but no real 
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transfer, of capital. So long as the 
least profit can be drawn from it, the 
land will be cultivated without any 
regard to the profits of trade. Steady 
high prices of agricultural produce 
have effects the reverse of those pro- 
duced by the high prices of manufac- 
tured goods. The large profits which 
they yield are expended in consump- 
tion. While the high exchangeable 
value of manufactured goods reduces 
the consumption of both them and 
produce, that of the latter raises such 
consumption. While the dearness of 
such goods, by reducing demand, nar- 
rows employment and lowers wages, 
that of agricultural produce, by in- 
creasing demand, enlarges employ- 
ment and raises wages. Manufac- 
turers and traders can obtain even a 
higher rate of profit, and they have 
far more trade ; and wages are Liter 
in proportion, and infinitely more la- 
bour is employed, when agricultural 
produce is regularly dear with good 
crops, than when it is cheap. 

Nothing, therefore, but high profits 
on such produce can keep the money 
expended in manufactured goods at 
the requisite amount. If they could 
always be kept sufficiently high, there 
would never be any scarcity of em- 
ployment, and, of course, of the means 
of subsistence. 

In illustration, suppose that there 
is an increase of population of 1000 
souls, and that they cannot procure 
any employment save what they can 
supply to each other. Suppose fur- 
ther, that half of them can raise all 
the agricultural produce, and that 
300 of the remainder, with the aid of 
machinery, can produce all the manu- 
factured goods required by the whole. 
In this case, there will be 200 people 
incapable of finding employment and 
the means of subsistence. Let the 
profits of the agriculturists be so far 
raised as to enable them to consume 
double the quantity of manufactured 
goods, and let wages and prices be so 
far raised as to yield the same coms 
mand over commodities to the labourer, 
and the same rate of profit to the trader. 
The agriculturists will require a great 
additional quantity of goods; the 
manufacturers and traders will be 
enabled to consume more by receiving 
a great increase of trade ; much more 
agricultural produce will have to be 
raised ; and all this will provide em- 
ployment for the 200 idle souls, 
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In speaking of high prices of agri. 
cultural produce, I mean such as will 
yield great profits. The natural fer. 
tility of land is only a matter of com. 
parison. If all the Jand in the world 
were of such inferior quality, that ex- 
pensive culture could only extract 
from it two quarters of wheat per acre, 
it would, with such prices as would 
yield good profits to the farmer, and 
two or three pounds per acre rent to 
the landlord, afford infinitely more 
subsistence to population, than it would 
do, if it were all of the first quality, 
and prices were so low as to yield no 
rent and scarcely any profit to the 
cultivator. 

The culture of inferior land is the 
only thing which can give constant 
great profits to the body of the agri- 
culturists. In countries where the land 
is all appropriated, and there is a pro- 
fusion of the best, there is an excess 
of produce, and in consequence prices 
are so low, that they yield the lowest 
amount of profits. From this such 
countries, putting out of sight export, 
can only employ the smallest number 
of manufacturers and traders, and 
supply the least portion of the means 
of subsistence to population. In Rus« 
sia, Poland, Prussia, &c., notwith- 
standing their excess of corn and cattle, 
population is confined to the lowest 
scale of living, that is, to the smallest 
share in proportion of the means of 
subsistence. 

By the produce of land, I mean all 
kinds. That of corn and pasture land 
necessarily takes the precedence, not 
only from its direct value, but because 
it calls into use the produce of other 
descriptions of land. I may add, I 
have spoken on the assumption, that 
there is always as much land as is 
required for culture. 

The Economists fall into their error 
here, as they do on other occasions, by 
looking at nothing but the mere divi 
sion of produce. If the farmers and 
their labourers had nothing whatever 
to subsist on but the produce they ex« 
tracted from the soil, and did not ex- 
change it for other commodities, their 
means of subsistence would unques« 
tionably be much less on inferior than 
on rich land. But this is not the 
case. They exchange the produce for 
the means of subsistence, therefore 
the means must be governed by its 
exchangeable value. It makes no dif 
ference to them, whether they extract 
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two quarters of wheat, or ten, from the 
acre of land, if the two quarters will 
exchange for as many commodities as 
the ten. If the Economists do not 
err touching land, it must of necessity 
follow, that because the masters and 
workmen in the cotton trade have 
now far more cottons in proportion to 
capital and labour to divide among 
them than they had formerly, they 
enjoy a far greater share of the means 
of subsistence. But what is the fact? 
These masters and workmen divide 
among them infinitely more cottons, 
and still they have far less of the 
means of subsistence. Why? Because 
the fall in the exchangeable value of 
cottons has been greater than the in 
crease in the productiveness of the ca- 
pital and labour which produce them. 

From what I have stated, I draw 
the conclusions, Ist, The higher the 
exchangeable value of agricultural 
produce and labour is touching ma- 
nufactured goods, the greater must be 
the consumption both of such goods 
and of such produce and labour ; and 
the greater such consumption is, the 
more abundant must be the means of 
subsistence to population; 2d, The 
higher the exchangeable value of agri- 
cultural produce is, the greater must 
be the quantity of employment, and, 
of necessity, the higher must be the 
exchangeable value of labour in regard 
to both rate and aggregate amount of 
wages. 

If the Economists do not err, what 
is the precise worth of their furious 
declamations against the culture of 
inferior land? From what they say 
of machines, the poor citizen may 
well imagine, that such culture com- 
pels him to pay a thousand-fold more 
for his food than he ought. Allow- 
ing reasonable profit to the farmer, 
a moderate standard of living to the 
labourer, and common interest to the 
landlord for the money he has ex- 
pended in buildings and fences, wheat 
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could not be grown on the best land 
in this country for less than 45s. per 
quarter. The Economists declare, that 
if the trade in corn were perfectly 
free, wheat could not, in general, be 
imported for less than 50s. or 55s. 
The price required for cultivating the 
inferior land is only from 60s. to 70s. 
According, therefore, to the Econo- 
mists, the culture of such land can 
only make the consumer pay 10s. or 
15s. per annum more for his wheat, 
than he would have to pay if the best 
land only were cultivated. Now, as« 
suming that, in its whole operation, 
such culture will impose on the la« 
bourer an additional expense of a shil< 
ling per week, and that wages are 
raised in proportion, it will raise his 
wages 10 per cent who has 10s. per 
week, it will raise his 5 who has 20s., 
and it will raise his 2} who has 40s. 
If the price of a commodity consist 
to the extent of one-fourth of British 
wages, and the labourer have 20s. 
per week, it will be raised about 11 
er cent. The doctrine, that the world 
as continually to resort to still more 

inferior land, is erroneous. Speaking 
generally, the inferior land which is 
cultivated, and that which is not, 
keeps constantly improving. If wheat 
were kept at 70s., and other produce 
of all kinds at prices proportionally 
high, every hill, and every inch of 
land in this country, could be pro- 
fitably cultivated, save the small part 
which is incurably barren. The rea- 
son why a vast portion of our waste 
land is not cultivated, is, the land- 
lords have not the means or the will 
to drain, enclose, build, or otherwise 
put it into the state required by the 
occupier, although they might do so 
with profit to themselves. 

I must reserve my further observa- 
tions for another Article. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

ONE OF THE OLD Scnoot. 
London, 10th Sept. 1829. 
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IRELAND, TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Cuap. III. 


Ir is, I believe, a truth very gene- 
rally known and acknowledged, that, 
during the last half century, the pro- 
vince of Munster, in Ireland, has never 
enjoyed, at any period, ten years of 
uninterrupted tranquillity. Either 
contending factions have disturbed the 
public peace, or banditti, confederated 
against all established government, 
have spread consternation by their ex- 
cesses, and have excited horror in hu- 
mane hearts by the punishment which 
their crimes provoked. At all times, 
the peaceable have been in a state of 
alarm, feeling but little reliance on 
the power of the law to protect them 
against those barbarities and disorders 
by which the country has been so long 
afflicted. Of some of these disorders 
—the bane of Ireland—it was not the 
least remarkable peculiarity, that their 
origin and occasion were unknown. 
Oppressive landlords, importunate and 
merciless agents and tithe-proctors, 
have been, from time to time, the sub- 
ject of complaint, and have been re- 
presented as the justification of enor- 
mity ; but, upon various occasions, 
no explanation or excuse whatever has 
been offered, and the country has be 
come the theatre of a relentless and 
savage warfare, of which no man could 
say what was the cause or the object. 

At the time when our story com- 
mences, the county of Tipperary had 
been agitated by the fierce contentions 
of two parties, known by the appella- 
tions of Caravats and Shanavests. The 
latter term, signifying ‘‘ an old wallet- 
coat,” had been, in a species of good- 
humoured derision, applied to the 
leader of one faction, and was, from 
him, derived to his retainers. The 
other was a name associated with more 
gloomy recollections, and was selected 
in a manner characteristic of the peo- 
ple who had assumed it, and of the 
times (it might be added) in which it 
was adopted. The head of their par- 
ty, aman named Hanly, was, while 
he lived, a person who had attained 
high distinction in the chivalrous of- 
fice to which he had dedicated himself 
—that of redressing the grievances of 
the peasantry upon all occasions where 
they needed his succour, He had 


gathered around him a ferocious band, 
styled the ‘“* Moyle Rungers,” and, 
by their outrages, had acquired a very 
terrific reputation. The end, how- 
ever, of such doings was, in some in- 
stances, death. Alienated friends are 
bitter enemies ; and Hanly, after ha- 
ving been a plague and a terror to the 
country, was hunted down by some 
among those from whom, in former 
times, he would have sought assist- 
ance, and became an example, that 
justice does not always neglect the 
murderer. On the day of his execu- 
tion, the leader of the Shanavests de« 
clared, that he would remain to see 
the caravat (the colloquial Irish for 
“ neckcloth” ) on the neck of his fallen 
foe ; and the epithet of dishonour was 
instantly caught up by a party who 
regarded the death of their chief as a 
martyrdom, and who resolved to efface 
the indignity sought to be annexed to 
their chieftain’s name, by connecting 
the manner of his death with the sym- 
bol of their union. Hence the name 
of Caravats—a war-cry potent as the 
drum which Ziska bequeathed to his 
adherents, to inflame the valour of 
those among whom it was shouted 
forth—a name associated with many 
a terrible deed. This name was adopt 
ed in memory of Hanly’s death; and 
certainly, if daring and atrocious crimes 
and exploits could spread a report be 
yond the confined and obscure theatre 
where they were perpetrated, and vin- 
dicate a title to fame, the Caravats 
succeeded in rendering the death of 
their chieftain memorable, and in re- 
moving dishonour from among the 
calamities of a public execution. 

It does not appear that, in this pro« 
cedure, there was any agency more 
subtle than the spirits of uninstruct« 
ed desperadoes. It indicates, in con- 
sequence, rather the actual state of 
public opinion, than an effort to en- 
gage opinion on the side of faction. It 
is somewhat strange, that no use has 
ever been made of the instruction 
which it was calculated to afford. A 
man is executed for the commission of 
cruel and abominable offences, and the 
halter by which he suffered is hoisted, 
as it were, as the ensign of his fol- 
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lowers’ union. This could scarcely be, 
were such a death as Hanly’s esteem« 
ed shameful ; or, even though it were, 
to adopt and persevere in such a me- 
thod of counteracting ignominy, could 
not be long without effect. The na« 
tural consequence, in such a state of 
things, must have been, that all pro- 
portion between offence and punish 
ment was destroyed. ‘The vengeance 
of the law was accounted, not justice, 
but tyranny,—to implore its succour 
—to aid in its administration—was 
stigmatized asa crime. He who fell 
by the assassin’s hand, because he had 
given information of murder, left a 
legacy of dishonour to his children ;— 
he who perished on the scaffold, if 
only upon that awful stage he bore 
himself bravely, left a martyr’s me- 
mory behind him, and gave his sur 
viving family a claim upon the love 
and protection of all his associates. 
Against the spirit of insubordination, 
therefore, government had only the 
fear of an honourable death to wield ; 
—against the manifestation of attach- 
ment to the law, the disturbers had 
to hold forth the far more effectual 
terror of a death without preparation 
or sympathy ; and the menace, that his 
offence would bring down an evil vi- 
sitation upon his friends, his wife and 
children. The terms of this conflict, 
between law and lawlessness, were cer= 
tainly very unequal. It is remarkable, 
that “ Intellect,” in its rapid march, 
has done nothing to set the combat~ 
ants more nearly on a level. 

** Surely,” said a great statesman, 
speaking on these matters—“ surely,” 
said he, “ men will at length weary 
of the gallows. There is nothing so 
very captivating in the name or cir 
cumstances of such an exit from life, 
as to induce men causelessly to court 
it. They will soon abjure the am- 
bition of being hanged, and leave both 
scaffold and country in peace.” This, 
no doubt, was all reasonable. Men 
m ght be expected to grow tired of 
beng hanged. Strangulation, how- 
ever, is not the only violent death to 
which men may be disinclined. To 
be hanged by the neck was not the 
most terrific aspect in which a depart« 
ure from this life could be exhibited. 
The ignominy of a public execution 
being altogether removed—Bans gon 
Saggard, death without a priest,” 
which usually terminated the inform. 
er’s vocation, had terrors far more pos 
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tential than those in which the orderly 
administration of law-justice as in- 
vested. Persecution in the field and 
the house—murder by the way-side— 
massacre—conflagration of sleeping fa« 
milies—general contempt—hatred— 
the consciousness of having a brand 
horrid as that of Cain—the natural 
apprehension, that every one who met 
the violator of the peoples’ law would 
slay him—these were inconveniences 
of which men could be tired as well 
as those which great statesmen thought 
so prevailing. The question to be 
solved was, who could hold out longest 
—the disturbers or the informers ? 
whether men would sooner grow tired 
of seeing their companions martyred 
on the scaffold—or of murdering those 
by whom their departed friends had 
been brought to their consummation ? 
whether the spirit against which the 
gallows was raised up, or that which 
was to be laid by general obloquy, 
and by the blood shed in many a 
shocking assassination, more obsti< 
nately resisted the efforts to subdue 
it? The advocates and administrators 
of the law considered only one of the 
cases enumerated in these questions, 
and, accordingly, the disposition to 
uphold the’ law was wearied out and 
conquered, before tranquillity was re 
stored ; and that spirit which it was 
expected the gallows should quell, 
abated not a jot of its ficrcest virulence, 
and manifested its presence and power 
with an audacity which has been con« 
tinually increasing. 

At this day it is easy to perceive the 
correctness of observations such as 
the above ; but, at the period at which 
my story is laid, it was not a matter 
of ordinary calculation to anticipate 
the results to which insubordination 
might lead. While the various face 
tions by which their country was dis~ 
honoured, confined their violence to 
acts of mutual depredation, many of 
the gentry imagined that such disor« 
der was a species of safety-valve, by 
which the peace of the land could be 
preserved from accident. Upon vari« 
ous occasions, therefore, riot was ace 
tually permitted, as the preventive of 
a greater evil to be apprehended. 
O’Brien had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the manifestation of such an 
opinion. The occasion on which it 
was displayed, as well for itself as for 
what followed it, is worthy of being 
described. 
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The village of Golden is situated on 
the banks of the Suir, and on an eas 
declivity in the valley through which 
it lows. That river has been too fre« 
quently celebrated in prose, and nu- 
merous verse, to need my poor praise. 
Denham’s eulogy has been not inapt-« 
ly applied to it,— 


*¢ Though deep, yet clear—though gentle, 
yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage—without o’erflowing, 
full ;” 


and, no doubt, he who has witnessed 
its calm assured course, as it proceeds 
through a very rich and luxuriant 
country, reflecting a most beautiful 
and varied landscape, will esteem 
the panegyric not unworthily bestow- 
ed. A fair was held in the village on 
the day when O’Brien came to visit 
it; a fair, however, in which there 
was little appearance of Hibernian 
light-heartedness and good-humour. 
On the contrary, every thing, except 
the glorious sky and the gay valley it 
lightened, wore an aspect of gloom 
and constraint. It smote upon O’- 
Brien’s heart to witness so little of 
sympathy between nature and human 
kind. He had ascended to the sum- 
mit of a strong tower, intended in 
the olden time to defend the pass at 
Golden-bridge ; and, as his eye traced 
the course of the full calm river to- 
wards him, and as it became lost to 
his view amidst the gently swelling 
grounds and the green plantations in 
which it disappeared, he saw nothing 
which was not calculated to call out 
in the heart all the sweet summer 
sensations of our nature ;"and when he 
turned his glance beneath, and looked 
upon the dense multitudes of his fel- 
low-men collected before him, in them 
only could he discern the manifesta- 
tions of a spirit and a feeling not in 
unison with the influences by which 
nature would attract them. He was 
not, however, unaware of the recol- 
lections and the fears by which the 
hearts of this multitude were pross 
trated. He had learned, that in just 
such a rejoicing day, in the preceding 
year, a sanguinary conflict had taken 
place where the meeting, which he 
was now looking down upon, had as 
sembled ; and he knew that the re- 
collections of calamity experienced in 
that fearful encounter, had far more 
power to sadden the hearts which re« 
tained them, than the summer sun 
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had power to chase such remem« 
brances away. Nor was it alone the 
influence of memory which dejected 
spirits acknowledged. Fear also lent 
its aid ; and, in many aresolved mind, 
a stern determination to avenge—in a 
struggle speedily to commence—the 
grief and the loss which the blood 

meeting of the past year had inflicted. 
Therefore, throughout the entire mul« 
titude, you could scarcely discern a 
countenance not overcast by some sad 
or sinister expression. As yet, how- 
ever, there appeared no tendency to 
strife or disorder ;—the little village 
presented the usual appearance of bus« 
tle; but the confusion of tongues,— 
the noise,—the tumult of the occasion, 
were wanting to the life of the pic« 
ture ; and, to one accustomed to the 
usual loud and loquacious manifesta< 
tions of Irish activity at meetings of 
this nature, it might almost seem as if 
his sense of hearing had been rendered 
obtuse, for the purpose of making a fa« 
mniliar scene become strange to him. 

Thus the business of the fair proceed« 
ed. On the brow of the declivity a« 
bove the little village—sheltered by a 
grove from an ardent sun—a strong de« 
tachment of cavalry were posted ; and, 
in a space carefully preserved from in- 
trusion, thearmsofa company ofinfant« 
ry were piled, before which two senti-« 
nels kept guard, while their comrades 
rested under the same trees which af 
forded shelter to the horses. The 
ground on which these detachments 
were stationed, was bounded by two 
roads leading down to the village, and 
thus afforded no excuse to the country 
people for intruding on the little en-« 
campment. A few magistrates of the 
county were on horseback, ready to 
sanction the proceedings of the mili« 
tary if any disturbance required their 
interference ; and, from time to time, 
they went down to the fair, and, ha« 
ving ascertained how the business was 
proceeding, returned again to their post 
on the hill. They had called out mi- 
litary aid for the purpose of protect« 
ing the peace and order of the fair, 
and with the intention of dismissing 
it so soon as the business of the day 
was over. 

And, with more than ordinary cele« 
rity, this business was dispatched,—the 
usual higgling in making bargains was 
discontinued,—the eloquent eulogiums 
on stock to be sold,—affected indiffer« 
ence to purchase,—all were laid aside ; 
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and, under the terror of an impending 
fight, and with the stimulus thus ap- 
plied to rustic negotiation, transfers in 
the Stock Market, or Cornhill, could 
scarcely be settled with greater promp< 
titude than they were this day at the 
fair of Golden. Tents soon began to 
be struck,—stock sold and unsold to be 
turned homewards,—and O’Brien, who 
had descended from his tower, and was 
walking through the separating crowds, 
was startled in his speculations by the 
piercing trumpet-call and the roll of 
the drum, which told him that the 
troops were in motion. He accordingly 
rejoined his friends on the hill, and 
found them preparing to set forward on 
their return from the fair, where their 
presence was no longer required. O’= 
Brien was of opinion, that now they 
were more especially needed. As he 
passed through the crowds which fill« 
ed the village, he had witnessed much 
cause for apprehension ;—scowling 
brows, and looks which betokened re« 
lief from the burden of constrained 
quiet, and muttered threats, had not 
escaped his notice; and, when the 
trumpet rang out, a murmur awoke 
among the crowd, which seemed al- 
most as if it would swell to a shout ; 
and weapons of various kinds were for 
amoment displayed, and then concealed 
again. One man near him sprang sud« 
denly into the air, brandishing a heavy 
club ; and, when he reached the ground, 
threw his arm around the neck of a boy 
at his side, and most earnestly embra< 
ced him. Presently, observing that he 
was remarked, heseemed amazed at his 
conduct, and stiffened into composure. 
O’Brien mentioned what he had seen ; 
but the magistrates, satisfied with the 
protection they had afforded to the 
peaceably disposed, retained their pur- 
pose, and commanded the military to 
proceed. 

The trumpet note with which the 
march commenced had scarcely sound 
ed, when it was answered by a shout, 
in which the painfully pent-up pas- 
sions of a ferocious multitude let 
loose all their fury. The silence into 
which its echoes died away was scarce~ 
ly less terrific than the burst of rage 
which preceded it. O’Brien turned his 
horse, and, resisting all expostulation, 
rode back to the brow of the hill near 
est to the village. Before him, still, a 
great multitude was collected. It did 
not appear that all had hostile inten- 
tions, Many seemed as if curiosity de« 
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tained them ; but, through the centre 
of the crowd, a condensed and wedge« 
like mass of men were marching in or« 
der. On each side of their march, the 
people were stationary. little in ad« 
vance, a boy proceeded—in one hand 
brandishing a cudgel for the defence of 
his bare head, with the other, dragging 
along the ground what seemed to be the 
badge of one of the hostile parties, 
which thus was trailed contumeliously 
in the dust. If any doubt remained 
as to the meaning of this indignity, it 
was soon removed. The boy cried out, 
* Ten pounds for the hood of a Sha- 
navest !” and instantly a loud shout 
from his followers rent the air ; but no 
sound of answering defiance repeated 
it. At each proclamation from the 
boy, his party shouted and clashed their 
weapons together ; and, until the third 
challenge, it could not be known whe« 
ther the ears of enemies received it. 
The third defiance was proclaimed at 
the meeting of two roads; and scarce« 
ly were the words pronounced—* Ten 
pounds for the head of a Shanavest”— 
when a man, bare-headed, and with 
his limbs from the knees downwards 
uncovered, wearing a loose flannel jack« 
et, sprang over an adjacent hedge, and, 
before the accustomed shout could be 
raised, the herald boy was prostrate, 
and he who had struck the blow was 
out of sight. This, however, was but 
fora moment. He instantly appeared 
in the corner of the hedge, and shouted 
to hisenemiesto advance. Behind him, 
multitudes took up the cry; and the 
green field suddenly became thronged 
with combatants, attired as he was, 
and displaying, in all their gestures, 
the fiercest ardour to encounter. 

They were not to be long left inac« 
tive. Before the impetuosity of the 
multitudes who rushed toengagethem, 
the frail barrier of the hedge, save 
only where a tree marked its position, 
was soon trampled under foot, so that 
the place of it soon became indiscerni« 
ble. When all were in the field, a 
moment’s breathing-time was allow« 
ed, the ranks on each side were form« 
ed into something like order and com« 
pactness, and, in words of mutual en« 
couragement or silent pressure of hard 
hands, and sometimes in sudden 
shrieks and gestures, intimations were 
given of the ferocious purpose by which 
the hearts of all were possessed. 

They now began to approach each 
other, and alreadylittle more than ten 
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paces were interposed between them, 
when, to O’Brien’s astonishment, he 
saw them bow towards the earth, and 
heard from the entire multitude a 
deep and thrilling groan, in which not 
rage nor revenge, but fear and sorrow, 
were expressed. He rode nearer to 
the meeting, and beheld, moving in 
the space between the hostile par- 
ties, a form, which, if it did not ac- 
count for the phenomenon which had 
amazed him, strongly engaged his at- 
tention. It was of a young man of 
great beauty, barefooted, and bare- 
headed, with no covering but that of a 
_ of whitish cloth thrown around 

im loosely, save that it was drawn in 
by a girdle at his waist. Around his 
neck was hung a string of large dark 
beads, from which a wooden crucifix 
was suspended, and in his hand he 
bore a long staff, which also was form- 
ed into a cross. The groan uttered 
by the assembly had died away ; all 
was perfectly still, as the pilgrim pass 
ed along, his eyes bent to the earth, 
and his lips moving as in prayer. It 
was, certainly, a most strange picture, 
—more than a thousand astonished 
faces fixed earnestly, almost as if un- 
der fascination, upon the seemingly 
unconscious youth, and unbroken si- 
lence maintained throughout the whole 
wrapt assembly. When he had pass- 
ed along the entire lines, and ascend 
ed a slight eminence at about an equal 
distance from each, he called, with a 
voice of singular sweetness and melan- 
choly, to the leaders, it would seem, 
of both parties; and, after a brief 
pause, a few individuals from each 
side came reverently to receive his di- 
rections. The multitudes who await 
ed the issue of this singular confer- 
ence were now somewhat released from 
their captivation, and murmurs arose 
among them—* Is it himself again ?” 
— Is it a spirit ?”—* Is not he the 
picture of a blessed angel?” Various 
expressions of this kind O’Brien could 
hear, although he could not under- 
stand their import. He learned from 


them, however, that the youth whose 
appearance had been productive of so 
strange effects, was one well known to 
the people who beheld him, although 
some mystery had rendered his co 
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ming thus awful and affecting. While 
he conversed with the leaders who 
had obeyed his summons, he preser- 
ved, apparently, the same calmness 
with which he had walked through 
the threatening ranks of their follow- 
ers. The calmness, however, was not 
communicated to his hearers—one had 
cast himself on the earth to embrace 
his feet, and all seemed agitated by 
strong emotion. O’Brien could scarce- 
ly control the impulse which urged 
him to intrude upon a conference, 
which, it was evident, was not design- 
ed to be public—for, when one or two 
stragglers ventured to leavetheirranks, 
and were advancing towards the hill, 
they were impetuously forbade to ap- 
proach by the leaders. Long, how- 
ever, they could notbe restrained ; nor 
could O’Brien long endure suspense, 
and, at all hazards, he would have 
gone in amongst the people, when he 
was saved from the probable conse- 
quences of his rashness, and the whole 
assembly dispersed, by an outcry in 
the direction of the village—* The 
soldicrs!” ‘ The soldiers!” The 
helmets and sabres of the dragoons 
were seen over the tops of the houses, 
and instantly the multitude, mingled 
friends and foes, scattered and fled 
with the speed of terror, until they 
had obtained shelter from the dreaded 
pursuit. 

O’Brien, his enigma unexpounded, 
was found by the Captain of the party 
who had been sent for his protection. 
Although it had not been thought ne- 
ccssary to harass the military by de- 
taining them to prevent the bloodshed 
of a rustic battle, it appeared cruel to 
leave a young stranger exposed to the 
hazards of such an affray ; and when 
it was found that he did not return, 
and when he could be no longer seen 
on the spot whither he had withdrawn 
from his friends to witness the termi-« 
nation of the proceedings of what he 
had seen, as he thought, the com- 
mencement, one of the magistrates 
proposed accompanying a few dra- 
goons for the purpose of bringing him 
back in safety. The consequence was, 
the interruption of his efforts to solve 
a riddle—which much engaged him— 
and the probable protection of his life. 
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THE p AND THE q 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF JOCK M‘PHERSON. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


*¢ THERE was an auld man, and he had an auld wife, 
And they had a son was the plague of their life ;” 
For even frae the time, when a bairn on the knee, 
He was as contrary as callant could be. 
He gloom’d and he skirl’d, and, when in hard case, 
He whiles gae his mother a yerk on the face ; 
And nought sae weel pleased him, when he could win at her, 
As to gar her mild grey een stand in back-water. 
They scolded, they drubb’d him, they ruggit his hair, 
They stripp’d off his claes, and they skelpit him bare— 
But he took every chance baith to scart and to spar, 
And instead o’ growing better, he rather grew waur. 
This old crabbed carle it is hard to make verse on: 
His trade was a miller, his name was M‘Pherson— 
And this wicked callant, the plague o’ his stock, 
I ne’er heard his name, but I’m sure it was Jock— 
For I never yet heard of a stripling of game, 
The son of an auld pair, but Jock was his name. 
I am sure that my mother had thirty old stories, 
And every one of them began as before is ; 
Or, “ there was a man and wife like other folk, 
An’ they had a son, an’ they ca’d him Jock ;” 
And so it went on—Now this that you’re hearing 
Was one of these stories—you'll find it a queer ane.— 
Jock went to the school—but there rose sic a rumpus !— 
The scholars were maul’d, and their noddles grew bumpous ; 
The pretty wee girls were weel towzled and kiss’d, 
In spite of their teeth, ay, and oft ere they wist ; 
But yet for as ill as the creatures were guided, 
In Jock’s fiery trials wi’ him still they sided. 
Good sauf’s, how they squecl’d in their feckless resistance ! 
Good sauf’s, how the master ran to their assistance ! 
He ca’d Jock a heathen, a Turk, and a Nero, 
Grinn’d, clench’d his auld teeth, and laid on like a hero ; 
But no mends could he get—for, despite of his sway, 
Jock fought him again twenty times in a day. 
Of course, Jock’s advancement in learning was slow ; 
He got with perplexity as far as O ; 
But the p and the q, that sister and brother, 
He wish’d at the deil, and he never wan further. 
He hated the Dominie’s teasing and tattles— 
He hated the school, except for the battles— 
But he liked the sweet wenches, and kindly caress’d them, 
Yet when they would not let him kiss them, he thrash’d them. 
There was ae bit shy lassie, ca’d Phemie Carruthers, 
Whom he either lo’ed waur or lo’ed better than others ; 
From morning to e’en you’d have heard or have seen them, 
For peace there was never a moment between them ; 
She couldna bide frae him, he seem’d to bewitch her, 
Yet neither wad she let him kiss her or touch her, 
But squeel’d like a rabbit, and giggled and ran, 
Till Jock ran her down, wi’ a curse or a ban. 
Then many a sair drubbing he gat frae her brothers ;— 
O dear was his flirting wi’ Phemie Carruthers ! , 
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The auld miller kendna what way to bestow him, 
Or what in the world’s wide range to make o’ him ; 
For when at the mill, at the meadow, or mart, 

He fought wi’ the horses and coupit the cart ; 

He couldna even gang wi’ the horse to the water, 

But there was a battle, and gallop full blatter. 

To a smith he was enter’d, to yerk at the stiddy, 

But he lamed the auld smith, and he fired the smiddy. 
Then went to a tailor of high estimation, 

To learn to make trousers and breeks in the fashion ; 
But a’ that the tailor could threaten or wheedle, 

At every steek Jock gae ’m the length of the needle. 
Ten times in a day he provoked him or trick’d him, 
Then ance for amusement he fought and he lick’d him ; 
So Snip turn’d him off, and accepted another, 

And Jock went once more to his father and mother. 

Then they sent him to sea, to efface his reproach, 

In fighting the Spaniards, the French, and the Dutch. 
Jock fought with them all, for he happen’d to hate them ; 
Whenever he met them, he fought, and he beat them ; 
He fought from his childhood, and never thought ill o’t, 
But then he acknowledged he whiles got his fill o’t : 

Of all naval heroes, our country had never, 

Than this Jock M‘Pherson, a truer or braver. 

He fought thirty battles, and never retreated, 

Round a’ the hale world that God has created, 

And for twenty long years, for ill or for well o’t, 

He never saw Britain, and seldom heard tell o’t ; 

Yet never in life such resistance he knew, 

Nor retreated, except from the p and the q ! 

But the sights that Jock saw—O, no man can conceive them ! 
They’re really so grand, folks will hardly believe them. 
He cross’d both the circles, which we’re rather dark about, 
He saw both the poles, which folk make sic a wark about ; 
And by a most rigid and laboursome scanning, 

Not only the poles, but the sockets they ran in ; 

And also the giants, austere and outlandish, 

That wheel’d the earth round, like a kirn on its standish ; 
They were cover’d with ice, and had faces most grievous, 
And their forms were mis-shapen and huge as Ben-Nevis ; 
Yet they stood to their business, though fretting and knarl’d, 
With their cans of bear’s grease for the poles of the world. 
Let Barrow, and Parry, and Franklin, commence 

From this as example, and learn to speak sense. 

Jock sailed where no Christian ever had been afore, 
And found out some countries that never were seen afore ; 
He came to a land where the language they spoke 
Had exactly the sound of the Scottish moor-cock, 

With a ick-ick-ick, uck-uck-uck—ne’er was such din heard ! 
And instead of coming outward, their voices went inward. 
He came to another, where young women wore 

Their faces behind, and their bottoms before ; 

Jock tried to embrace these maids once and again, 

But the girls were confounded, and giggled amain— 

For forward they fled in a moment, and smack 

Jock came to the ground on the broad of his back ; 

Which makes me suspect—though I hate to asperse— 

That their forms were like ours, but their clothes the reverse. 
Pooh ! Franklin’s, and Hall’s, and the whole, are a mock, 
Compared with the voyages and travels of Jock ! 

Jock sail’d up a branch of the Plate through the Andes ; 
He visited Lima and Juan Fernandez ; 
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Then spread all his canvass, and westward he ran, 
Till he came to the shores of the famous Japan, 
And an island beyond it, which Britons ne’er knew, 
But Jock thought the natives pronounced it Cookoo : 
The half of its wonders no history relates, 
For its slates are all gold, and its money is slates! 

* * *% * * * 


Jock rose from a midshipman up to an admiral, 
And now to that island for ever he bade farewell, 
And sailed by a coast that had skies very novel, 
The sun was an oblong, the moon was an oval ; 
And from the horizon midway up the skies, 
The stars danced outrageously reels and strathspeys: 
But none of the stars he remember’d were there, 
He missed his old friends of the Serpent and Bear ; 
But those that they had were of brilliant adorning, 
All bright as Dame Venus, the star of the morning ; 
At midnight there glow’d out a radiance within them, 
As the essence of light and its spirit were in them, 
Till even the rude sailors with awe looked upon them, 
As if a light sacred and heavenly shone on them. 
One ship and one crew (a bold and uncanny ane) 
At first sailed with Jock from the Mediterranean ; 
But now every thing was with him sesquialter, 
As proudly he passed by the bay of Gibraltar. 
He returned a commander, accomplished and nautical ; 
It is true, some suspected his conduct piratical ; 
But Jock from such chances and charges got well off, 
For they happened so distant they ne’er were heard tell of. 
He had as much good money—gold, silver, and copper— 
As filled to the brim his old father’s mill-hopper ; 
Two ships and a frigate, all trim and untented— 
Such feats and such fortune are unprecedented ! 
Jock bought his old father the lands of Glen-Wharden, 
The old wicked Dominie a house and a garden ; 
And all his school-fellows that thrashed him a-going it, 
He gave them large presents, and blessed them for doing it ; 
Then took for his lady, in preference to others, 
The wild little skelpie called Phemie Carruthers. 
But he swore, that through life he had never been stopp’d 
By Christian or Pagan with whome’er he coped ; 
By all the wild elements roused to commotion, 
The roarings of storm, and the rollings of ocean ; 
Wild currents and mountains of icicles blue, 
Except the two bouncers, the p and the q!! 
** And blast my two eyes!” Jack would swear and would say, 
** If I do not believe to this here blessed day, 
That the trimmers were nothing for all the kick-up just, 
Than a b and a d with their bottoms turn’d upmost !” 
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THE COURT AND THE CABINET. 


BY A CALM OBSERVER. 


Reports were some time ago cire 
culated of changes in the Ministry, of 
discontent between the King and the 
Cabinet. These were sent forth to 
amuse and deceive the people. The 
King and his Ministers are on the 
best of terms, and on nothing are they 
more satisfied with each other than on 
the repeal of the Catholic disabilities. 
By spreading a different opinion it was 
designed to divert the public mind, 
and to allay the general indignation 
at that measure. 

After Mr Canning returned to power 
in 1822, he changed the political opi- 
nions by which he had been previous 
ly guided ; he deserted the Pitt prin- 
ciples, and adopted those of the Libe- 
rals, till at last, in December 1826, 
his speech on the affairs of Portugal 
fully entitled him to be called, as 
Chateaubriand called him on that oc- 
casion, the first Jacobin in Europe. 

Two years ago, the most determi- 
ned opponents of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion were the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr Peel; now they are its most 
determined advocates. How is it that 
these great men, Wellington, Canning, 
Peel, so suddenly reverse their policy ? 
On almost all public questions, a sys- 
tem of duplicity, falsehood, and apos- 
tacy, is acted upon with a degree of 
success truly astonishing ! The public, 
and public men, seem to be besotted, 
stupid, bereaved of common penetra 
tion. This system has already effect- 
ed serious alterations, and it is extends 
ing itself with increased boldness. Itis 
time it should be examined, and that, 
by a review of the past, we may be 
put upon our guard for the future. 

For the sake of convenience, the 
two chief parties shall be described as 
the Court and the Cabinet. By Court, 
it is intended to design those indivi- 
duals about the King’s person whose 
opinions influence his Majesty, while 
such opinions seem to him self-emana- 
tions. His early associates having 
been Whigs, it may not be difficult to 
recommend to him Whig principles ; 
and it is flattering a Sovereign to make 
him suppose he directs the affairs of 
state, rather than those who are ans- 
werable for them. The Court has 


provided for him a variety of sponsors 
of late. Let the measures be black to« 
day and white to-morrow, sponsors 
are readily found. Nay, the same 
men will urge to-day the very same 
measures they hotly opposed yester- 
day ; and what was formerly described 
as apostacy, as personal perfidy, is 
now called a happy conciliation of all 
parties. 

The late Lord Chatham said, in 
the early part of the last reign, that 
the King’s secret advisers were ruining 
the country—“ that there was somes 
thing behind the throne greater than 
the throne itself.” That statesman’s 
example may be pleaded in excuse of 
the opinion respecting the secret advi- 
sers of his present Majesty, a man as 
likely to be influenced by private 
counsel as his father. These secret 
advisers have their own objects to 
attain. Amidst the weakness and 
changes of the Ministry, patronage 
and emoluments drop readily into the 
hands of courtiers. George III. and 
Mr Pitt had many severe struggles 
about appointments ; no such struggles 
have occurred of late; Whig and 
Tory have equally participated—but 
between them they have shared freely 
with the Courtiers. The Court has 
had the first choice; but something 
has been given to propitiate, to soothe, 
political parties. 

When his present Majesty became 
Regent, the Whigs believed their im 
mediate accession to power certain ; 
they thought the government their 
right, they having been the steady 
supporters of the Prince of Wales. 
But the Courtiers knew that the Whigs 
were a needy, arrogant party, which 
would domineer and monopolize all 
patronage; they dissuaded the Prince 
from connecting himself with them, 
and an excuse was then found in his 
being only a restricted Regent. 

When the restrictions expired, es- 
pecially at the death of Mr Percival, 
which happened about the same time, 
the Whigs again expected to come 
into power, and many negotiations 
were set on foot, apparently to attain 
that object. But the Court had de- 
termined against their admission ever 
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since the Regent first entered upon 
power. The death of the King, it was 
known, would bring on a public strug- 
gle respecting the Princess of Wales. 
After the death of Mr Pitt, Mr Per- 
cival had been her chief adviser, un< 
der the directions of the late Kiag, 
and all the Pittites were her partisans. 
By keeping them in office, the Regent’s 
Court expected to deprive her of her 
friends; and as for the Whigs, they 
having eagerly espoused the cause of 
the Prince, were already committed 
against her; hence the Pittites were 
kept in power as long as the Princess 
of Wales lived ; but no sooner was 
the danger from her removed, no 
sooner was she gone, than a new sys- 
tem was opened upon the public. 

The policy of the Regent’s Court 
had previously produced some bad 
effects, and had nearly led to ruinous 
ones ; that policy consisted in sacrifi- 
cing to the clamours of the journals, 
and of the mob-meetings, it being 
supposed they spoke the sentiments 
of the nation—a dangerous mistake. 
In this way it was that the most atro- 
cious libels on all our institutions, 
and on our public men, were suffered 
to pass with impunity. The evil was 
of so crying a nature, that a number 
of gentlemen formed a society, and 
subscribed large funds, to do what 
the Government neglected—to prose- 
cute and put down libellers ; an ob- 
ject in which they succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent, rendering a valuable 
service to the country. Nay, such was 
the spirit early in the Regency, that 
at one time Bonaparte was in high 
favour with the Court, which eagerly 
sought for peace with him. At that 
time a well-known Earl, now a Mar« 
quis, then a Courtier, ‘ offered bets,” 
that within a certain period the Order 
of the Garter would be given to Bo« 
naparte, while the Regent would wear 
that of the Legion of Honour. But 
the Princess of Wales still lived, and 
the Pittites were obstinate anti-Bo- 
napartists. The French Emperor fell 
—the Court was checked—and the 
nations of Europe are free. 

The first distinct display which the 
Court made of its present policy was 
after the appointment of Mr Canning 
to be Foreign Secretary, in 1822. ‘The 
political progress of that gentleman 
had been singularly in unison with 
the Court system, of “ divide and go- 
yern,” He had divided and subdi- 


vided the Pitt party with which he 
began his public life. First, in his 
impatience to return to office in 1802 
and 1803, he lampooned the Adding« 
tons, excited Mr Pitt to attack them, 
drove them out of office, and lost to 
Mr Pitt for ever the cordiality of that 
part of his friends. Then he origin- 
ated and completed the coalition be« 
tween Fox and Grenville, designing 
Pitt to be of the party. Mr Pitt pro« 
mised to co-operate with Fox to turn 
out the Addingtons, but he refused to 
coalesce. This untoward reserve lost 
to him half his friends. Lord Gren- 
ville and many of his principal parti- 
sans had been so committed to Mr 
Fox by Mr Canning, that they could 
not retract. Mr Pitt took office with« 
out Mr Fox, and was obliged to recur 
for assistance to the Addingtons, whom 
but the day before he had turned out 
for incapacity. Mr Canning went with 
Mr Pitt; but the chief members of 
the party went with Lord Grenville ; 
and, yoked to the Whigs, they have 
reciprocally impeded each other’s plans 
ever since. For thus embarrassing the 
Whigs, some of the members of that 
party long and many a day sought to 
revenge themselves upon Mr Canning, 
by groundless calumnies and ranco- 
rous invectives—such as their coarse 
attacks about the ‘* Lisbon job,” and 
** the ruptured Mr Ogden.” Again, 
by his quarrel and duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr Canning still further 
divided the remains of the Pitt party. 
When he retired from office in 1821, 
in consequence of his praise of Queen 
Caroline, he a fourth time divided 
that party ; and lastly, after 1822, he 
went over in principles to the Whigs, 
though he then had no secret unders 
standing with them, and brought none 
of them into office afterwards who was 
likely to dispute with him the ascend 
ency in the Cabinet. The plan of the 
Court has been for some years to weak 
en and break up all parties, by pick 
ing out and giving offices to second- 
ratemen. To sucha plan Mr Can- 
ning’s conduct had contributed, not 
from design, but from the impatience, 
warmth, and rashness of his temper. 
After he had retired from office, in 
consequence of his duel with Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr Canning’s friends 
made indirect attempts to unite him 
with the Whigs ; but the leaders of 
that party in the House of Commons 
spurned his approaches, in alarm aj 
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the consciousness his talents would 
make him their leader, and deprive 
their own chiefs of the fruits of their 
long-fought party battles. Neither 
would they trust him ; they regarded 
him as an intriguer, and not to be rv~ 
lied upon. Mr Canning had also quar« 
relled with Lord Eldon; he and his 
Lordship had openly censured each 
other in Parliament. Opposed by the 
cool firmness of Lord Castlereagh and 
the stern contempt of Lord Eldon, it 
may easily be understood how uncom- 
fortable a man of the conscious talents, 
the high ambition, and the quickness 
of temper of Mr Canning, found hime 
self in the Cabinet. 

On the death of Mr Percival, Lord 
Liverpool, being appointed Premier, 
solicited Mr Canning to take office ; 
but he declined, under pretence of the 
Catholic Question, though in reality 
because Lord Castlereagh was to lead 
in the House of Commons. This ap« 
pears by the published correspondence. 
Mr Canning enquired who was to lead 
in the Commons? On being informs 
ed by Lord Liverpool it was to be 
Lord Castlereagh, his desire to treat 
cooled ; and when the Ministry was 
formed without him, he brought on 
the Catholic Questioa in Parliament. 
On the occasion of the celebration of 
Mr Pitt’s birth-day, he declined being 
present, as the toast of the “ Protest- 
ant Ascendency” was to be drank, 
which he assumed to be a declaration 
against Catholic Emancipation, though 
it amounted to no such thing ; for, 
even now that the Catholic Relief Bill 
has been passed, giving more latitude 
to the Papists than ever was claimed 
before, the Protestant Ascendency is 
asserted and maintained. 

But Mr Canning, in 1812 and 1813, 
was in a vexatious situation. He had 
refused to join the Liverpool Ministry, 
and the Whigs were hostile; yet his 
personal friends in both Houses were 
numerous and warmly attached tohim, 
for his manners and talents were most 
engaging. He shewed a disposition to 
oppose the Ministry, whenever oppor 
tunity occurred consistently to do so, 
and probably he relied on the great 
changes likely to ensue from the events 
of the war. Bonaparte being then 
on the point of attacking Russia with 
the finest army ever produced, and 
most men calculating on his success, 
the overthrow of that great general, 
though weak statesman, appears to 





have deprived Mr Canning of all hopes 
to have cast him down prestrate at the 
feet of his rival. He accepted the ape 
pointment to Lisbon—one certainly ill 
suited to his dignity and character, es. 
pecially with reference to the Cabinet; 
but some of his friends were impatient 
to reizrn to office, and now saw no 
hope of doing so, from any change of 
Ministers. Lord Castlereagh’s con- 
duct having elevated him to the high« 
est eminence as a statesman, even those 
of Mr Canning’s friends who had been 
indulged with appointments, could not 
conceal their mortification at the glory 
of Government. While they admitted 
the triumphant station to which Bri« 
tain was raised, they nibbled at the 
omission of commercial stipulations in 
the treaties of peace, as if Britain alone 
could have dictated to all around her, 
or could have attempted to dictate, 
without danger of breaking up the 
grand alliance which had subdued, and 
was yet necessary to restrain, France. 
Any one of these great monarchs, as 
well as France, might have raised such 
a clamour of selfishness against Eng« 
land as might have deprived her of 
the grace of being a public protector, 
and of a due authority in adjusting 
the settlement of the affairs of Europe, 
making her odious to mankind, rather 
than respected as her deliverer. Free 
Trade !—Was that the object of those 
who then in corners murmured ? 

On his return from Lisbon, Mr Can« 
ning accepted the Presidency of the 
Board of Control and a seat in the 
Cabinet. This was a seasonable ac« 
cession of strength to the Ministry, 
against whom and the whole Govern« 
ment domestic conspiracies were go-« 
ing on, extensive and desperate. At 
Spafields, at Derby, at Manchester, at 
Cato Street, &c. &c., the disaffected 
sought to effect those objects which 
they had hoped Bonaparte would ac« 
complish. Mr Canning manfully and 
ably defended the Government; he 
scourged the Reformers to the very 
quick ; and, writhing under his cute 
ting lash, they sought revenge. They 
insulted him for having accepted of 
office under Lord Castlereagh, whom, 
in 1809, they said he had accused of 
incapacity. Mr Canning never com< 
plained of his Lordship’s capacity. 
Lord Castlereagh, as War Secretary 
of State, was sending emissaries into 
Spain, half military, half diplomatic, 
to raise and arm the people, while Mr 
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Canning, as Foreign Secretary of State, 
was also sending diplomatic agents in« 
to Spain for similar purposes. ‘These 
agents clashed, and Mr Canning said 
he would either resign, or Lord Cas 
tlereagh should resign that part of his 
duty. His Lordship had been sound- 
ed without success ; and as it was fore« 
seen one of them would retire, the 
Premier, the Duke of Portland, Mr 
Canning’s family connexion, in con- 
junction with the Marquis of Cam- 
den, Lord Castlereagh’s uncle, agreed 
that Lord Castlereagh should with- 
draw. But in all this there was no 
impeachment of Lord Castlereagh’s 
abilities. Spanish affairs were then 
the leading consideration of this Go- 
vernment, highly popular with the 
people, and a darling object with Mr 
Canning, who, as Foreign Secretary, 
thought himself entitled to the direc« 
tion of them. Lord Castlereagh was 
equally desirous, and thought himself 
equally entitled. This was the differ- 
ence between them. The concealment 
by Mr Canning of the promise of his 
Lordship’s dismissal, that was the 
cause of the duel—a step which the 
best of Lord Castlereagh’s friends must 
ever blame, as ill suited to the dignity 
of his station and to an affair of state. 
Yet Irishmen, of rank too, who on all 
occasions warmly opposed his Lord« 
ship’s politics, exulted at his conduct, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Ah! he has a bit of the 
Irishman in him still!” Such is the 
feeling of that people! 

Had the embassy to Lisbon been 
intrusted to any ordinary individual, it 
would not have been noticed ; but, in 
the hands of Mr Canning, it was made 
the ground of coarse invective and 
slander. Mr Canning proved the ne« 
cessity of the mission, and exposed 
the exaggerated accounts of his emo 
luments; but the charge served the 
purposes of party clamour, which dis- 
regards truth and justice. Mr Can« 
ning continued to oppose and expose 
the Reformers, to support the Go« 
vernment, and defend the Ministers 
who had overthrown Bonaparte ; he 
did this, too, with an earnestness and 
an ability against which no one could 
make a successful stand, and the fac« 
tion determined to destroy him by any 
means. They made very little im- 
pression upon the public, but there is 
reason to suppose they disturbed Mr 
Canning’s mind —exasperated him. 
Exasperated is a strong word to apply 


to a Cabinet Minister ; but when it is 
recollected, that to the publisher of a 
scurrilous, vulgar pamphlet which ap- 
peared at this time against Mr Can« 
ning, he sent a letter, calling the 
author a liar and a scoundrel, and 
challenging him to fight a duel, exas 
perated will not be thought a word 
too harsh. However much Mr Can« 
ning’s feelings might have been hurt, 
he continued to defend the measures 
of Government in unqualified language 
and with undaunted courage. His 
speeches in vindication of the sup< 
pression of the riots at Manchester at 
the end of 1819, were masterpieces of 
eloquence and reasoning, which drove 
his opponents to misrepresent him as 
guilty of inhumanity, in ridiculing, as 
justly and as ablyas he did, the cantset 
up about “ the ruptured Mr Ogden.” 

The death of the King, the return 
of Queen Caroline, and Mr Canning’s 
extravagant eulogium on her (yet un« 
explained) in Parliament, rendered it 
necessary he should retire from office. 
Mr Pitt had gone, perhaps, beyond 
the wishes of the late King, in espou« 
sing the cause of the Princess of Wales; 
and Mr Canning, acting under Mr 
Pitt as her persenal adviser, had pro 
bably gone beyond the wishes of his 
friend the Premier. After that ex- 
travant eulogium, decorum required 
Mr Canning’s retirement from office ; 
but his silence in Parliament was re< 
warded with one of the most splendid 
and lucrative appointments in the 
King’s gift—the Governorship of In 
dia. Many circumstances disposed 
Mr Canning to accept of that office. 
He had offended the King by his praise 
of her Majesty ; the ascendency of his 
rival, Lord Castlereagh, in the Cabi« 
net, was not to be shaken; Lord 
Eldon was strongly opposed to him ; 
and in the Cabinet he had no efficient 
support—there he was obliged to act 
the part of an underling. His private 
fortune, too, required attention—and 
he had been so traduced by his oppo« 
nents, so coldly supported by his po 
litical party—he had met with so many 
untoward events, that, tired of poli« 
tical speculations and adventure at 
home, he viewed India as affording a 
dignified retreat—as a place of profit« 
able repose. The Whigs were dis« 
pleased at the prospect of his loss. 
They had rejected him some years 
before as a partisan, but his own per« 
sonal political friends were now dis« 
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contented, and veering towards Whig 
principles. Yet he firmly refused to 
change his destiny. His house and 
furniture were even sold, or advertised 
for sale, when the unexpected death 
of Lord Castlereagh reversed the scene. 

A Premier of more energy than 
Lord Liverpool, would have found a 
successor to Lord Castlereagh with- 
out reverting to Mr Canning. But 
Lord Liverpool, a kind-hearted man, 
was Mr Canning’s personal friend ; 
and, now that Lord Castlereagh was 
removed, Mr Canning would find less 
opposition in the Cabinet, and would 
lead in the House of Commons—the 
first object of his ambition—as that 
would, in fact, constitute him the 
Prime Minister. Mr Canning feared 
the Court would oppose him ; but in 
that he was mistaken. Humbled by 
the calumnies of the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals, ill at ease with the members 
of the Cabinet, penitent for his trans- 
gressions in favour of the Queen, he 
was just the supple tool the Court re- 
quired ; and, to his astonishment, they 
soon confided to him their views by 
such language, ‘* as that it would be 
desirable to take such and such mea- 
sures, if we could ; but (for instance) 
on the Catholic Question, the Duke of 
York, Lord Liverpool, and Lord El- 
don, obstinately oppose it.” 

Events might change men’s minds. 
The designs of the Court were not to 
be prematurely disclosed. Mr Canning 
was received at Court with open arms. 
Being a Pittite—a high Tory—he 
was the very man to blind that party, 
and to carry into effect a liberal sys- 
tem, one which should be opposed in 
all things to the system of George the 
III. In 1827, Sir John Copley was 
made Lord Chancellor, having made 
an able speech against Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and affronted Mr Canning. 
It was supposed such an appointment 
would give some colour of Protestant 
ism to the new Cabinet—would show 
that Mr Canning and the friends of 
Popery were not masters of it—and 
Sir John, in such a character, more 
complying than Lord Eldon, would 
be more able to assist in passing the 
very bill he had opposed, since the 
public would rely on him, discovering 
only, when too late, how much they 
had been mistaken. 

The first important step of Mr 
Canning, as leader in the House of 
Commons, was his opposition to the 
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interference by France in the affairs 
of Spain early in the year 1823. By 
the revolution in 1820, the Liberals 
in Spain, then possessed of the Go 
vernment, had set up principles as 
inconsistent with the peace of society 
as those which disgraced the French 
Revolution. The clubs at Madrid 
far excecded, in their language and 
principles, those of the Jacobin Club 
at Paris; and France was bound, for 
its own safety, to suppress proceedings 
which threatened to revive former 
horrors at home, more than Mr Pitt 
had been bound, for our domestic 
tranquillity, to make war upon the 
French Revolution. Yet Mr Cans 
ning, pretending still to be a Pittite, 
opposed the interference of France to 
such a degree, that a war had almost 
ensued. He afterwards promoted a 
countcr-revolution in Portugal in fas 
vour of Liberal principles, and gave 
to the Portuguese a new—a J.iberal 
constitution, that if despotism was 
re-established in Spain, we might 
establish Liberalism in Portugal, to 
act upon the adjoining kingdom and 
produce a similar change there, which 
would gratify the Whigs and Radicals 
in England, and reverse the system 
of Lord Castlereagh. In his eagerness 
to overthrow the system of his late 
rival, Mr Canning forgot he was over- 
throwing that of Mr Pitt. For in 
the political course he now pursued, 
it may be assumed he felt pleasure in 
knowing he was running down that 
of Lord Castlereagh, who had so sig- 
nally triumphed over him. This may 
be assumed, too, from his conduct at 
Liverpool speedily after the death of 
that great statesman. At a public 
dinner, in the course of a long speech, 
Mr Canning mentioned the reports of 
his speedy return to office; but not 
one word of kindness, or even of coms 
passion for his rival, who had termi- 
nated a glorious career so deplorably, 
escaped his lips—an omission which 
his admirers noticed with regret at 
the time—an omission which counte- 
nances the opinion, that Mr Canning 
betook himself to Liberal principles, 
and led the Government in the course 
it pursued, among other motives, to 
diminish the fame Lord Castlereagh 
had !eft behind him. He warmly de- 
cried the Holy Alliance as an odious 
measure, sanctioned by Lord Castle- 
reagh, and boasted that he himself 
never had concurred in it, 
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At this time neither the Whigs nor 
the Tories were in the secrets of Mr 
Canning and the Court. In 1823 vio-« 
lent personalities passed in the House 
of Commons between Mr Canning and 
Mr Brougham ; these convinced the 
members of the Cabinet that no un- 
derstanding existed between him and 
their opponents, at a time when his 
measures, and still more his language, 
led to suspicions of a contrary nature. 
The King’s visits to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and his civilities to other 
Whigs, were viewed with surprise and 
fear ; and Mr Canning’s visits to the 
city to dine with Alderman Waith- 
man, his compliments ‘and coquetry 
with the American minister, were 
equally extraordinary and unsatisfac- 
tory. The majority of the Cabinet 
found themselves in suspicious come 
pany, and knew not what to do. If 
they retired, Mr Canning woulda throw 
himself into the arms of the Whigs, 
who would then form the Ministry ; 
if they remained, they found they were 
sanctioning, if not positive measures, 
yet language and conduct in Mr Can- 
ning which they did not approve, and 
which was likely to lead to measures 
prejudicial to the state. Between the 
Liberalism of Mr Canning and the 
Radicalism of the Whigs, they endea- 
voured to preserve a preparation, sup< 
posing it better to keep out the Whigs 
than to go out themselves ; an opinion 
which led them into great faults. Had 
they withdrawn, the public would have 
beenalarmed andon their guard against 
the Whigs, who would not have dared 
to do so much as was done under the 
cloak of Toryism. 

The language and measures of Mr 
Canning (secretly those of the Court) 
speedily disarmed hisopponents. False- 
hood and calumny they discontinued ; 
they were lost between approbation 
and doubt. Some of his personal 
friends gave assurances, and made ge- 
neral promises. Such a course as that 
which was indicated, it was foreseen, 
must lead to changes in the Cabi-« 
net. Presently they were required to 
strengthen Mr Canning by the junc- 
tion in office with him of some of their 
members. But Mr Canning took care 
not to admit any of ascendent power 
and character. The Ministry now con- 
sisted of Whigs and Tories in nearly 
equal proportions—the Whigs support- 
ing Mr Canning with zeal, the Tories 
acquiescing. Never did Minister poss 


sess a more absolute sway. The object 
of the praise and the hope of the Re-« 
formers, his conduct silently approved 
of, in appearance, by the Tories, Mr 
Canning found himself on a bed of 
roses compared with the situation he 
had stood in five or six years before, 
when slandered and insulted by a 
worthless faction, in hopes of putting 
down its most powerful opponent. 
Not only did the two parties in Par 
liament join in supporting or acquies- 
cing in the conduct of Mr Canning ; 
not only did unanimity prevail in the 
Legislature ; but, more extraordinary, 
he was equally supported by all the 
leading journals of London, and by 
almost all the journals in the other 
parts of the kingdom. Even the Quar- 
terly Review became neutral and stul- 
tified. 'The Opposition journals sup 
ported him with zeal, seeing as they 
did that he was doing their work ; and 
the Government journals, of course, 
supported him, as the leader of what 
was yet supposed to be a Tory Govern« 
ment. One or two of the weekly 
London papers occasionally made at« 
tacks, but their efforts were weak, 
their influence small. The John Bull, 
notoriously the Court journal, and no« 
thing else, published some squibs 
against him. This was a part of the 
Court system of tactics. It was thought 
necessary to make it be supposed Mr 
Canning was not a favourite at Court, 
that the Tories might be easy. But 
such was the concurrence of the daily 
journals in Mr Canning’s favour, that 
writings exposing the system then 
going on, as this Letter now attempts 
to expose it, could nowhere obtain in« 
sertion. The London daily journals 
mainly feed and lead all the other 
journals of the kingdom. The original 
political writings in the country pa- 
pers are most of them manufactured 
in London by the writers of the daily 
press, paid for their correspondence ; 
and thus the press, as well as the Pare 
liament, was in Mr Canning’s hands, 
at his devotion ;—such a state power 
was never before enjoyed by any Mi- 
nister. The authority of almost all our 
public men might be quoted to shew, 
that they have declared, the support of 
the unanimous press places a Govern< 
ment above all other control ; that is, 
the fulcrum that can move the world. 
Such, too, was the effect on the Radi- 
cal faction, that though they had rai- 
sed an unjust andscurrilouscry against 
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the expense of a few thousand pounds 
for building a cottage for the King at 
Windsor, now half a million was 
voted for the alterations of palaces 
without a murmair. This agreeable 
consequence of gratifying the Reform- 
ers, was no doubt pointed out to his 
Majesty by the Courtiers. They had 
discovered a road to a gold mine, and 
MrCanning, as chief engineer, became 
a prodigious favourite. A quarter of 
a million of French money, destined 
to pay British claimants on France, 
has since been used ; and the tempo- 
rary use of other large sums—of the 
Levant Company, &c.—lying idle, 
may have been found convenient. Mr 
Herries knows of many resources in 
times of difficulty, but of none so pro 
ductive as those discovered by the 
Courtiers, which flow from revolution« 
ary measures. a 

Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, 
favoured the designs of the Court by 
yielding to his friend Mr Canning. 
Of a kind, easy, unambitious nature, 
he opposed himself firmly to French 
ambition, English Reformers, and 
Irish Papists. Dignified, yet meek, 
on several occasions he disdained a 
compromise with the opponents of Go-« 
vernment, which others would have 
caught at ; though he was easily in- 
fluenced by its friends, he was‘ the 
head, but not the leader, of the Mi- 
nistry. ‘The chief of every depart- 
ment readily obtained his sanction 
to any measure. He bowed assent 
to all around, and was popular with 
each. Such a man was precisely 
fitted to be Prime Minister for the 
Court and for Mr Canning, who acted 
upon his Lordship with success, not- 
withstanding the opposition or looks of 
Lord Eldon. Lord Liverpool should 
have been in the Church ; he was too 
accommodating to his colleagues and 
friends to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land ; and yet it is supposed his resist 
ance to some great measures produced 
the illness from which he never reco« 
vered. 

Of a similar character was Lord 
Sidmouth, the favourite of the late 
King, who having detected, exposed, 
and punished with death Despard’s 
treasonable conspiracy in 1802, with 
out resorting to extraordinary laws, 
he, as Home Secretary, afterwards 
put down a more extensive conspiracy 
formed in 1816, and extinguished at 
Manchester in 1819, Gentle and hu- 
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mane by nature, Lord Sidmouth, for 
doing his duty, though with mild. 
ness, was as much assailed with slan-« 
der, falsehood, and menaces, as ever 
Mr Canning had been. By an able and 
faithful discharge of his office, having 
rendered himself odious to traitors, he 
was obliged to retire from the Cabinet. 
Popularity among the Reformers being 
the object of the Court party, which 
perhaps thought they would please 
the Regent by dismissing his father’s 
favourite servant, Lord Sidmouth 
withdrew, but not till he had “ killed 
the snake,” and left to his successor a 
bed of roses. 

A Protestant or Orange Association 
in England was spoken of before Mr 
Canning’s last return to office in 1822, 
but when he came into power, such 
an institution was more seriously mee 
ditated by several high personages. 
The Duke of York was to be at its 
head, Lords Yarmouth and Kenyon 
were its active promoters ; but it was 
discountenanced at Court. It was said 
the King was unwell, very nervous, 
and that such an excitement to party 
—to faction ; such an active division 
among the friends of Government, 
would agitate—would distress him. So 
much was it discountenanced by the 
Courtiers, that early in 1823 the de« 
sign was laid aside ; yet, in the May 
of that year, the Catholic Association 
first met in Dublin—first met about 
half a year after Mr Canning had last 
been appointed to office. In the same 
spirit have the Popish and Protestant 
interests been treated ever since. The 
libellous seditious and _treasonable 
proceedings of the Catholic Associa« 
tion have passed with impunity, though 
Mr Conyngham Plunkett was Irish 
Attorney-General,and Mr Conyngham 
Tindall the confidential law guardian 
in England. Yet the moment the 
Protestants, as Brunswickers or othere 
wise, shewed themselves in opposition 
to Popery, the Courtiers raised an 
alarm about party violence, and the 
danger of civil war! No Orange pro« 
cessions, clubs, or ensigns, were allow- 
ed, while the green of the rebels was 
insolently displayed in defiance. The 
Protestants supposed they were living 
under a protecting Protestant Govern- 
ment, and that in due time it would 
stretch forth its arm to crush Popish 
usurpation ; never suspecting that the 
ruling influence—the Courtiers in 
England=-were successfully advancing 
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the power of the Papists, and were * 


repressing Protestant zeal under pre- 
tence of crushing party spirit on both 
sides. 

In furtherance of the design secretly 
meditated, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
a known favourer of the Catholic 
claims, was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, at the instance of one 
of the Court party,—a person of little 
note in the public eye, but of much 
talent and strong interest. The Mare 
guis was appointed, too, upon the prin« 
ciple of employing all public men of 
reputation, without allowing any par- 
ty to dictate or influence the choice. 
His Lordship was then of no party. 
The appointment alarmed the Protest 
ant members of the Cabinet; to ap- 
pease whom, an Anti-catholic secretary 
for Ireland was associated with him, 
that if one drew one way, the other 
might draw the other, and so nothing 
might be done. This was on the plan 
of crooked policy since acted upon with 
less disguise. It was soon felt whose 
sway was to prevail, the viceroy’s or 
the secretary’s. Mr Canning visited 
Dublin under pretences, and had con- 
fidential conferences with Lord Wel- 
lesley and others. Mr Conyngham 
Plunkett, through his connexions in 
England, knew better what the Cabi- 
net would do than the members them- 
selves. Mr O’Connell and the Catho-« 
lic Association went on with as much 
violence as if they had been conscious 
of impunity. Had the Papists been 
told that to attain their object they 
must resort to violence,—that every 
thing should be done to protect them 
in such a course, and to discourage 
Protestant opposition, they could not 
have proceeded in a less daunted or 
temperate manner. 

While the Marquisof Wellesley go- 
verned Ireland, and Conyngham Plun- 
kett was Attorney-General, the Catho- 
lic Association increased in numbers 
and in power, till at last its confede- 
rates, the priests, bound all parts of 
that kingdom in its chains, levied 
taxes, created large funds, paid jours 
nalists in England, and on the Con< 
tinent ; from whence, in the newspa« 
pers, came back to act upon London 
as the sentiments of foreigners, essays 
in favour of emancipation, which had 
been written in Dublin. Large num« 
bers associated in various parts of Ire« 
land to be taught military discipline, 
and they appeared in military array. 


Why were not such creasonable assem« 
blies put down? Why was not the 
parent of all—the Catholic Association 
in Dublin—suppressed? Let Mr Co« 
nyngham Plunkett answer. These 
strides towards rebellion being made, 
the Protestants associated in their de< 
fence under the name of Brunswick« 
ers ; and then was raised a loud cry of 
danger of civil war ! 

The Marquis of Wellesley was re 
called, as if he had encouraged the Pa 
pists to go too far, and a successor was 
named, who had qualified himself for 
the office of blinding the public, by a 
violent speech in the House of Lords 
against Catholic Emancipation: The 
Marquis of Anglesea! He, it was sup 
posed, would protect the Protestant 
interest with vigour. Scarcely had he 
arrived in Dublin when he began to 
change sides, and speedily became the 
patron of the Papists. This was a 
part of the plan formed in England, 
which was, first to excite the Catholics 
to become formidable and menacing ; 
and then, in proof of the danger, to 
make their most determined Protest 
ant opponent confess thcre was no 
safety but in conceding to them their 
claims. The danger had been per 
mitted to grow up,—had been nursed 
into strength, till it appeared there 
was no remedy but concession ; and 
this had been done, that concession 
might be submitted to as unavoidable. 
When concessions were positively de« 
termined on, then the Marquis of An« 
glesea was recalled, that the public 
alarm might be averted by a step so 
apparently Anti-catholic as the recall 
of a Governor for being too favourable 
to concession. It is probable Lord 
Anglesea does not know, notwith- 
standing his connexion with the Court 
party, how much he has been used as 
a tool to work a purpose; nor, perhaps, 
are O’Connell and others in the secret, 
that the Court uses them as its in« 
struments. It is not necessary to re« 
pose confidence in them; they work 
better without it: Such is the crook« 
ed policy of the ruling influence be« 
hind the throne. Rumours of dread« 
ful dangers were spread at the mo-« 
ment it was necessary to submit to 
the Catholic Bill. What these dan 
gers were was never explained. It 
was said there was disaffection among 
the troops in Ireland,—an inclination 
to espouse the Catholic cause. This 
was a gross imposition, of which, how« 
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ever, it is probable the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr Peel were the dupes. 
Pending the Queen’s trial, many re- 

orts were circulated of parties of sol 

iers, and of whole regiments, having 
declared in her favour, which had no 
foundation. It is a common fraud to 
report a greater strength of partizans 
than exists ; but it is to be below com- 
mon sagacity to believe such reports 
without strong proof. On the Catho-~ 
lic Question, indeed, the supposed-op- 
posite side was so desirous of excuses for 
conceding emancipation, that it readily 
believed, and magnified, any sinister 
rumours of dangers from the army or 
otherways. It has been the policy to 
create and cherish every means of ter- 
ror to intimidate England into the 
surrender of her constitution. It has 
beer said, the King did not consent to 
the measure till within a few days of 
the meeting of Parliament. Literally 
that may be true, and yet it may be 
false in fact. If the secret advisers of 
his Majesty had long been labouring 
to effect their purpose, and if they 
had determined to effect it at that 
moment, as all circumstances demon- 
strate they had, they might not have 
pressingly proposed to his Majesty, 
till the very last moment, to sanction 
the measure. 

It was a part of the plan of crooked 
policy to delay his Majesty’s official 
sanction as long as possible. The So« 
licitor-General, Conyngham Tindall, 
who stood guard over the criminal 
state prosecutions in England, as Co- 
nyngham Plunkett did over those in 
Ireland, had secretly drawn and ma- 
naged the bill. Sir Charles Wetherell, 
the Attorney-General, his superior in 
cflice, was too firm a friend of our Pro« 
testant constitution, and of integrity 
too inflexible, to be trusted. He had 
been recalled to office with the Duke 
of Wellington the year before, to blind 
the public into a belief that the Ca- 
tholic disabilities would not be repeal 
ed, though it was then fully deters 
mined to repeal them by every means 
of surprise, fraud, force, and calumny. 

Throughout the struggle for the 
preservation of our Protestant consti- 
tution, it was disheartening to wit- 
ness the passiveness of the English 
clergy. Some few bodies petitioned ; 
but not one parochial clergyman in a 
thousand took the least notice to his 
parishioners of what was passing; 


while in Ireland, eyery Popish priest 
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exerted himself among his flock, with 
unceasing energy, to raise money, and 
inspire them with desperate resolue 
tions. Had the English clergy defend 
ed their church with half the zealof 
the Popish priests in attacking it, there 
could not have been even a pretended 
doubt in Parliament of the sentiments 
of the English people. If any Pro 
testant clergyman did bestir himself 
in his own circle, in the cause of his 
Church—and there were a few, a very 
few, who did so—an outcry was raised 
against him by the Liberal press, as if 
he had been a monster ; while in Ire- 
land, such interference by the Popish 
priests, even to excitement to excess 
es, was universal. What could have 
been the cause of this apathy in the 
English clergy ? Had the Bishops re« 
ceived a hint from the Courtiers, and 
were the clergy given to understand 
that it was only a political question? 
Whatever the cause, the parochial cler« 
gy dishonoured themselves by their si- 
lence. They are pledged most solemn 
ly to defend their Church ; yet, by their 
conduct, they have disregarded at- 
tacks upon it which shake its founda 
tions. 

Soon after Mr Canning last came 
into power, he admitted, in Parliament, 
that every branch of national industry, 
of property, and of wealth, was in a 
satisfactory condition, except agricul- 
ture, which he professed a desire to re« 
lieve, if the means could be pointed out 
to him ; but he owned that no such 
means were within hisknowledge. The 
truth of this statement may be proved 
by a reference to the two pamphlets 
on ,* The State of the Nation,” half 
official, published by Hatchard, the 
one in 1821, the other in 1822. What 
is the present situation of our affairs ? 
The agriculturists, not so much dis« 
tressed, certainly, yet still they are 
complaining. But all the other bran 
ches of industry are suffering as se« 
verely as at any other time since the 
Peace. This is the consequence of the 
Free Trade system, for the neglect 
of which, in his negotiations at the 
close of the war, Lord Castlercagh was 
sneered at ina corner by Mr Canning’s 
friends. Nothing is more true than Mr 
Huskisson’s assertion, that, as a gene« 
ral principle, trade should be free; but 
nothing requires encouragement and 
protection more than trade and manu- 
factures. The silk trade in this coun- 
try was brought to perfection by exclu- ’ 
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ding foreign competition ; and how it 
is, that lowering the duties on foreign 
silks, to facilitate their admission, can 
increase the consumption of home-made 
goods, is a problem which plain men 
cannot understand. Equally paradoxi- 
cal is the assertion, that the admission 
of foreign ships on the same terms 
with our own, willincrease our marine. 
It has already increased the marine 
of foreigners, which increase should 
have been added to our own. We are 
told our manufacturers will maintain 
their pre-eminence by their constant 
progress in improvement, which will 
always enable them to head other na- 
tions ; but why assist those nations in 
the race, by allowing our artizans to 
emigrate, our machinery to be export- 
ed? A temporary abundance of em- 
ployment and profit was given to ma- 
chine makers, but it was foreseen, that, 
in proportion as that trade was brisk 
then, it would be slack ever after ; and 
many of those mechanics are now idle. 
Our manufacturers feel severely the de- 
cline of employment, which these helps 
to foreigners have occasioned. Mr 
Hume proposed a bill to secure free- 
dom of labour, and Mr Huskisson sup- 
ported it; though its obvious objects 
and effect were to prevent freedom of 
labour, by authorizing combinations to 
extort high wages, and permitting the 
exercise of the most horrible tyranny 
over those who really sold their labour 
fi reely for the best price they could ob- 
tain! Adam Smith and others have 
fallen into a great mistake on this sub- 
ject. They have taught the public to 
view, with equal jealousy, the combi- 
nations of the masters and of the jour- 
neymen ; but there is no comparison 
between them. The masters do not 
necessarily associate, except it be now 
and then about wages. They live in 
a state of rivalry and independence of 
each other. Their society is not con- 
fined to those of their own trade. The 
majority has no means of controlling 
the minority by oppression ; but the 
journeymen work in bodies, and live 
in clubs. They rarely have any other 
acquaintance or society than their fel- 
low-tradesmen, the majority of whom 
rule with an iron rod. A Papist, ex- 
communicated by the Pope, never, in 
any age, found himself more wretched 
than a journeyman tradesman denoun- 
ced by his comrades for practising free 
labour. Mr Huskisson was equally 
mistaken when he threatened to send 
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our ships to foreign ports to be repair- 
ed, unless our journeymen shipwrights 
lowered their demands. In 1809, the 
pressmen of the book printers struck 
for an increase of wages, as they had 
often before done with success. ‘Their 
masters determined to resist them, and 
applied to the booksellers to postpone 
the Reviews, Magazines, and all pub- 
lications, till some stout young men 
could be taught the press-work—a 
simple employment, requiring strength 
only. The masters triumphed; not 
one of the journeymen dared to yield 
up their demands, and none of them 
were again employed. On enquiring 
of the masters what. had become of the 
journeymen, they said, some had gone 
for soldiers, some for sailors, some as 
porters, or into other employments ; 
but such was the esprit du corps 
among them, they would rather suf- 
fer—nay, starve—than yield. Had 
Mr Huskisson sent our ships abroad to 
be repaired, our shipwrights would 
probably have followed them, and 
worked for lower wages in a foreign 
land, where they would have settled, 
to the injury of this country. 

But it is not intended to go through 
the Free-Trade measures here. Mr 
Huskisson possesses extensive infor- 
mation on commercial subjects ; his ars 
rangement of the Boards of Customs 
and Excise do him honour ; he has a 
clear head, and a valuable facility in 
business ; but he is too fond of theory 
and system, and the modern philoso- 
phy in political economy. It is, in« 
deed, “ the spirit of the age” to change 
every thing, even those institutions 
which have raised us to our present 
eminence in wealth and happiness, in 
power and in glory. Let the two pam- 
phlets of 1821 and 1822, on the state 
of the nation, be read, and compare 
our present with our former condition. 
It will then be understood what the 
‘ spirit of the age” has done for us. 
Soon after his last return to office, 
early in 1823, Mr Canning declared 
his intention of governing the country 
according to ‘‘ the spirit of the age ;” 
he said it could not be supposed he 
would not follow “ the spirit of the 
age.” This, the contemptible cant of 
the Court—‘ the spirit of the age!” 
Then, if Mr Canning had lived in the 
time of Charles the Second, he would 
have been a profligate buffoon, a heart~ 
less wit, 4 merry jester, turning every 
virtue into derision; or, if he had 
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lived during the Civil Wars, he would 
have been a stubborn roundhead, a re- 
ligious fanatic, a sanguinary regicide. 
To follow “ the spirit of the age” is 
a course unworthy of a statesman, who 
ought to create and lead the public 
sentiment, not follow it, however base 
or mischievous it may be. Oh! ca- 
lumniated Vicar of Bray! how un- 
justly has thy memory been treated! 
Hadst thou but lived in this enlight- 
ened age, “at this time of day,” the 
facility with which thou wouldst have 
followed “‘ the spirit of the age” would 
have distinguished thee as a most po 
pular patriot. 

All Ministers who have been in of- 
fice since the present Court influence 
predominated, have been remarkable 
for duplicity—for their assertions that 
no changes were to be made, while 
the greatest changes were meditating 
and making. When Mr Canning last 
returned to power, he repeatedly af- 
firmed in Parliament that his steps in 
favour of the new American Repub- 
lics were only those which his prede- 
cessor had prepared ; that he was only 
carrying into effect the measures Lord 
Castlereagh declared it impossible long 
to avoid. Cautiously he professed to 
be but completing the works of his 
noble predecessor, that he might not 
alarm the Tory party in the Cabinet, 
at the time he was meditating and ma- 
king strides in favour of Liberalism. 
Such was the dislike of the English to 
Catholic Emancipation, he said it was 
in vain to attempt it at that time, 
though then it had been secretly de- 
termined to force it on the public sud- 
denly by surprise. In the Session 
1826, the discussion of the Corn Ques- 
tion was deprecated by Ministers, on 
the assurance that nothing would at 
that time be done to favour the ad- 
mission of foreign grain; and yet, 
when the Session was near a close, and 
many members had left town, a law 
was passed, permitting a large import. 
ation. The new Parliament was call- 
ed together at an unusual season, on 
pretence of passing a Bill of Indemni- 
ty for admitting foreign oats, and to 
go through the form preliminary in a 
new Parliament ; yet it proved to have 
been called to sanction the sending of 
an army to Portugal, which, when it 
= done, the doors were locked next 

ay. 

When Mr Canning became Premier 
in April 1827, he declared the new 
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Cabinet to be only a continuation of 
the Protestant Ministry of Lord Li- 
verpool, though it was very different 
in its members, and very different in 
its designs. Lord Goderich’s Minis. 
try was declared to be a continuation 
of Mr Canning’s, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s to be a continuation of Lord 
Goderich’s, as in truth it has unfor. 
tunately proved to be. The Catholic 
Relief Bill being seriously meditated 
several years, Lord Anglesea was in« 
duced to make an indiscreet speech in 
Parliament against it ; and thus, having 
acquired the confidence of the Protest. 
ant party, he was sent Governor of Ire. 
land, where he had scarcely arrived 
when he made overtures to the Papists, 
and became the champion of their 
cause. Having acquired that charac. 
ter, he was recalled as a dangerous fae 
vourer of Popery, that this step might 
lull into security the Protestants, at 
the moment it was determined to con- 
cede to the Papists all their demands. 
These are the tactics of the ruling 
Court party. They deprecate change 
while they are making great changes, 
pretend the same spirit and principles 


guide the Cabinet which guided it: 


these thirty years, while it is gradual. 
ly becoming liberal and revolutionary, 
and give assurances of respect for in- 
stitutions and individual rights at the 
moment it is intended to sacrifice 
them. Lord Winchelsea was of this 
opinion when he pronounced against 
the King’s College. Let not the West 
Indians rely on promises for the pro- 
tection of their property. East India 
interests will be easily invaded, the 
Directors of the Company not being 
deeply interested in them. It is but 
for some petty faction of bad men with 
some low journals to raise a clamour. 
The Court mistakes this for public opi- 
nion—* public opinion must be grati- 
fied,” we must govern in the “‘spirit of 
the age,” and immediately revolutiona- 
ry changes are resolved upon, contrary 
to the interests of the nation, and the 
sentiments of nineteen-twentieths of 
the people, including all the respect- 
able classes. This is an unfortunate 
consequence of the state of the repre 
sentation in the House of Commons. 
The Court party do not look for the 
expression of the public will to that 
House, which the Catholic Question 
and other recent measures shew the 
Cabinet can change, can wield to its 
purpose. A London or a Manchester 
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mob, and the low journals—by such 
wretched guides the Court party go- 
yern the country. 

Not only had Mr Canning, by his 
aptitude to break up a Cabinet and 
divide a party, qualified himself for 
the purposes of the Courtiers, desiring, 
as they did, an unsettled government, 
changes of Ministers, confusion and 
weakness of parties, that they might 
take to themselves the patronage and 
emoluments of office, but, as he stood, 
he was clothed with this particular 
character; he was the champion op- 
ponent of Parliamentary Reform ; and 
for that reason the respectable classes 
of society relied upon him as an ene« 
my to innovation ; yet he became the 
greatest innovator in all things, ex~ 
cept in the mode of electing members 
of Parliament. Men do not desire 
Parliamentary Reform, that the elect- 
ors and elected may be different men 
from those now existing ; they desire 
it, that the members may pursue a 
different course, may make innova- 
tions, change the system. Mr Can- 
ning carried on the work, without re- 
sorting to the means. Following the 
crooked policy of the Court, he effect 
ed changes, while he possessed the 
character of being the enemy of change. 
The Whigs and Radicals, who saw 
how well he was forwarding their ob- 
jects, drew around him, and gave him 
their support. The Tories were con- 
founded ; habit prevented them from 
hastily opposing the Court, which ob 
viously encouraged Mr Canning. He 
went over to the Whigs and Radicals, 
and carried part of the Tory Cabinet 
with him, as well as many other mem- 
bers of the Tory party. This fact was 
often disputed in Parliament, his 
friends denying, the Whigs affirming, 
his change. Lord Holland’s and other 
speeches may be consulted. They 
fully prove that Mr Canning did break 
up his party, and go over to Whig 
principles, if he did not altogether em« 
bark with Whig colleagues. Such, in< 
deed, are the shiftings now in motion, 
that Mr Brougham and Mr Denman 
may be on the eve of preferment ; even 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr Hume 
may come into the Cabinet. The 
worthy Baronet’s mobs never insulted 
Carlton House in passing ; he has re- 
ceived favours, and has long lived in 
expectation. When Mr Canning be- 
came Premier in 1827, Lord Dudley, 
and others whom he took into the Ca- 
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binet, were said to have accepted of 
office only for a short time, till ar- 
rangements could be made for the ad- 
mission of the Whig chiefs. The Duke 
of Wellington, in taking in Sir George 
Murray and others, has been supposed 
to have a similar object in view. In 
this way is the country amused ; the 
weakness of Ministers, from want of 
confidence in their stability, is pro 
longed, that the power of the Court 
may be preserved. 

Most unnecessary and unwise was 
our interference in the affairs of Greece, 
though it did propitiate the Reformers 
—clamouring against the waste of the 
public money. Our commerce was ex< 
posed and plundered by the vessels 
engaged in the struggle, it was said ; 
but it was not the Turks who attacke 
ed our ships ; the depredations were 
committed by the Greeks alone, acting 
like pirates. Yet these Greek pirates 
Mr Canning stepped forward to pro< 
tect, at the instance of the Court, to 
gratify the Reformers. Humanity was 
one of the reasons assigned. The 
Civil War had been long and sangui- 
nary in Greece ; but such struggles, 
however deplorable, were of common 
occurrence in the Turkish provinces. 
This of Greece took place when insur 
rections broke out in Portugal, Spain, 
and Naples. Russia was known long 
to have desired the possession of a 
strong point in Greece, from which 
she might act against Constantinople, 
as she now is acting, by the blockade 
of the Dardanelles. The people of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, being of the 
Greek church, as well as those of 
Greece, revolted at the same time from 
the Ottoman authority. In those 
countries, religion is the bond of so- 
ciety, the sheet-anchor of government, 
though in Ireland we are told it has 
only a spiritual, not a civil influence. 
With difficulty the Emperor Alexan- 
der repressed the impatience of the 
members of the Greek church in Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, and in his own 
army, to make war upon the Turks. 
Consistency of character, a sense of 
self-dignity, prevented him from open 
ly espousing a rebellion even of Turk- 
ish subjects, at the moment he was 
attempting to establish a grand alli- 
ance to prevent the insurrection of a 
people against any existing govern 
ment. When he died, the Russians 
saw the field open for the accomplish- 
ment of their favourite design. ‘They 
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had kept up a quarrel with the Turks 
during several years, and a secret 
understanding with the Greeks ; but 
they could not enter upon hostili- 
ties, till they had secured the neu- 
trality of the European powers. They 
contrived a war with the Persians, 
whom they crushed, and placed hors 
de combat, that when the struggle 
with Turkey began, they might meet 
only with Turkish resistance on the 
east of the Euxine. They next in- 
veigled Mr Canning into that unstates- 
manlike measure, the Treaty of the 
6th of July, which, under pretence of 
mediation, amounted to an alliance in 
favour of Greek independence of Ot- 
toman authority. It was pretended, 
and supposed, it would prevent Russia 
from making war ; but it was the very 
step she desired, to enable her safely 
to commence hostilities. Mr Canning 
was duped into an opinion, that he 
was preventing war by Russia against 
Turkey, whereas he was affording fa- 
cilities. Never wasa treaty signed more 
discreditable to this country, or more 
mischievous to our own interests, 
though it might gratify the Radicals, 
and abate their clamour about the 
public expenditure. That calamitous 
event, the Battle of Navarino, follow- 
ed, occasioned, it is said, by the private 
requests, given without the knowledge 
of the Cabinet, to Admiral Codring- 
ton. The Turkish navy was then 
destroyed, and the ascendency of that 
‘ of Russia in the Mediterranean, as 
well as in the Black Sea, was secured. 
Russia dupes us at every step. She 
promised not to avail herself of her 
belligerent rights in the Mediterra- 
nean, and then blockaded the Darda- 
nelles. She circulates reports of the 
weakness and sickness of her armies, 
of her pacific, her moderate designs, 
while she is making important con- 
quests. Mr Pitt was so much alarmed 
at the increase of the power of Russia 
in 1791, that he would have gone to 
war to prevent the fortress of Oczakow 
from being ceded by the Turks to 
her ; since that time she has added 
Poland and Finland, and extensive 
countries beyond the Black Sea, to her 
dominions, altogether comprising a 
population and territory larger than 
those of any other European State, 
and of high importance with reference 
to richness of soil and geographical 
position. Yet, after all this, Mr Can- 
ning the Pittite boasted of being gui- 
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ed by Mr Pitt’s principles, and made a 
treaty, the effect of which was obvi- 
ously to assist Russia in acquiring do- 
minions calculated to make her mis- 
tress, not only of Europe, but of the 
world. Colonel de Lacy Evans's able 
pamphlet, and the answer to it, may 
be read profitably on this point. In 
the debates in 1791, Mr Fox advoca- 
ted the cause of Russia, boasting, that 
nine years before, when in power, he 
had favoured her conquests from the 
Turks. The Opposition prevented a 
war in defence of the Turks in 1791. 
The Whigs now zealously desire the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, 
onaccountofthedespotism and oppres- 
sion of their Government ; and one of 
their leading members lately publish- 
ed a pamphlet in furtherance of that 
desire. The Court party appear to be 
determined not to interfere, that the 
Whigs and Liberals may not be of- 
fended. Turkey has been a valuable 
ally to this country, though an un- 
written one. She contributed to pro- 
tect our East Indian possessions, by 
the assistance she gave in expelling 
the French from Egypt ; and at our 
instance she made peace with Russia 
in 1812, that the latter might be ena- 
bled to employ all her forces against 
Bonaparte, whom she overthrew. As 
a military point of support, as well as 
an extensive and profitable commer- 
cial market, the existence and power 
of the Turkish Empire are of high 
importance to England ; and still 
more is her existence in full strength 
desirable, when we recollect, that what 
she loses is to be transferred to an insa- 
tiate, ambitious military power, which 
is rapidly subjugating her neighbours, 
and which, possessed of Constantinople 
and Greece (nominally independent), 
will reduce the South, as she has al- 
ready done the North, of Europe to her 
authority. What compensation Aus- 
tria and France expect for their neu- 
trality—what part of the spoil, whe- 
ther some countries in Europe to the 
one, and some countries in Africa to 
the other,—yet no motive can be dis- 
covered for the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Government, except that of grati- 
fying the friends of Liberalism and 
Revolution. The diplomacy of Rus- 
sia outmasters that of every other state. 
Through the French Ambassador at St 
Petersburg, she led Bonaparte to ruin 
at Moscow ; and, after having kept up 
a great army, and a quarrel ready with 
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the Turks, during many years, she 
has now prevailed on England and 
France to assist her in adding largely 
to her already alarming power, at the 
expense of one of their own supports. 
Still artfully masking her designs, 
Russia spreads reports of the disasters 
and inefficiency of her armies, of her 
desire of peace, and of her moderate 
demands, that she may ensnare the 
Turkish forces, and allay the fears of 
the European powers, while she moves 
on steadily to her object. Fatal to 
Turkey may be her ignorance of the 
present policy of England. She may 
resist too long, relying for support on 
the Duke of Wellington’s, as a Tory 
Government following Mr Pitt’s views, 
until, too late, she finds the Court has 
changed the Duke’s politics, which are 
now as Whiggish and as Liberal as 
those of Mr Canning. Circuitously by 
her agents, Russia will persuade the 
Porte to persevere, as she has already 
persuaded it to destroy the Janissa- 
ries—a measure, however desirable in 
itself, yet most unseasonable and en 
feebling, taking place, as it has done, 
at the moment of going to war. 

Such is the plan by which the Court 
governs the Cabinet. Whatever changes 
are made, however different the views 
and designs of the new Ministers may 
be from those of the men they have 
supplanted, we are told the same sys- 
tem of policy is pursued ; and every 
artifice is practised up to the very last 
moment of possible concealment to 
dupe and deceive the public, till it is 
too late to remonstrate or oppose. 
There is a settled scheme, now long 
acted upon, of breaking up and des- 
troying, not of conciliating and conso- 
lidating, parties. Itis not the union 
of partics to make a strong Govern 
ment, but their dislocation tomake both 
a weak Ministry and a weak Opposi- 
tion, that a third party may rule both. 
Most ably Mr Canning and the Court 
played their parts during his short 
Premicrship ! ‘To the Whigs he turn- 
ed, saying, If you do not support me, 
every thing must be surrendered to 
the Tories ; and to the Tories he, or 
the Court, turned with a like declara« 
tory solicitation. The Whigs were 
propping him up on one side, the To- 
ries on the other, while he duped and 
kept up the hopes of both, selecting 
as a part of his Ministry some of the 
second-rate Whigs whom he could 
control in the Cabinet. 
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When his Majesty was prevailed on 
by the Court to take the handsome 
complimentary adieu of Lord Eldon, 
it was well understood by those who 
know Court tactics, that it was a de- 
termined farewell for ever. Of the 
fourteen members in the present Ca« 
binet, ten never sat in it till within 
these three years ; of the other four, the 
Duke of Wellington was not regarded 
as a political character, and Lord Mel- 
ville is more a man of business than a 
partisan. The only politicians in it 
of three years’ standing, are Earl Ba 
thurst and Mr Peel. All others, of all 

arties, have been discarded—a to« 
erably sweeping change. What has 
become of ‘* All the Talents ?” When 
they were boasted of, a Ministry was 
formed by an union of the leaders of 
parties ; now a Ministry is formed by 
their disunion, excluding them all. 

Amidst the present reforms, no dis- 
position has been shewn to make res 
trenchments in our expenditure. After 
feurteen years of peace, no reduction 
of our debt has been made, the Sink- 
ing Fund has expired, the revenue de 
clines, pensions and annuities are 
placed upon the Consolidated Fund, 
which properly belong to the Civil List, 
and the military half-pay increases. 
Mr Canning, during his short Premier= 
ship, as one of the most necessary and 
popular steps he could take, establish- 
ed a Finance Committee, which had 
proceeded only a very little way when 
its enquiries were found to be incon« 
venient. After his death, Mr Tierney 
and the Whigs were proceeding to 
constitute an efficient Committee, that 
serious investigations might take place, 
when, to the astonishment of every 
one, the Administration was blown up. 
Mr Herries, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and secretly the finance 
agent of the Court, under pretence of 
etiquette, broke up the Ministry. The 
Whigs were excluded, but Mr Herries 
was well taken care of, and we have 
heard nothing more of the Finance 
Committee. 

The finances? Yes! that is the 
subject which above all others requires 
legislative interference—sincere, ac« 
tive, searching, and impartial, since 
such a proceeding, by lowering the 
expense of our establishments, by pays 
ing off part of the debt, and reducing 
taxation, can alone raise the country 
to a buoyant condition, and secure it 
from the horrors of a Bankruptcy Res 
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volution. Forty years ago, sixteen 
millions paid the interest of our debt, 
and the charges of our establishments. 
Now the expense exceeds three times 
that amount, and nothing is done to 
check or reduce it, while the military 
half-pay, even in time of peace, gra« 
dually augments the burden. The 
task of subduing the Court party, and 
of thwarting their schemes, will not 
be found an easy one. They have in 
their hands two powerful individuals. 

Towards the Dukeof Wellington itis 
impossible to feel otherwise than kind- 
ly—his services in the field entitle him 
to the gratitude of his country. No- 
thing can or ought to weaken the pub- 
lic affection for him. It is to be re 
gretted, that a man justly possessed 
of something more than human power 
over the feelings of the people, should 
be employed in measures respecting 
which there is so much civil conten- 
tion. He should have been left in the 
command of the army—an office which 
would have kept him out of party po- 
litics, in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the love and veneration of the 
country. 

The other individual, His Majesty, 
is of course still more powerful by his 
high office, but more powerful is he 
still by his personal influence. No 
man in Europe possesses so captiva- 
ting an address, such a fascinating 
condescension, such an insinuating 
play of manners, at once gracious, 
kind, and dignified. As an abstract 
character he has been weighed, diyests 
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ed of the lustre of the crown ; and as 
a private gentleman, the influence of 
his personal address has been acknow. 
ledged to be irresistible. He is no 
ordinary power in the hands of Cour. 
tiers, who may set before him the 
Whig principles of his early con. 
nexions, to pique him on his personal 
consistency, and exaggerate the po-« 
pularity to be derived from acting 
upon them. But the Government is 
held in trust for the benefit of the peo. 
ple, not for the gratification of the 
factious, whose objects usually are op. 
posed to the people’s benefit. 

Great changes have been made, and 
great changes are meditated. It is 
“ the spirit of the age”’ to destroy or re- 
model all our institutions, though 
they have elevated us to the heighth of 
glory and of power we at present en« 
joy. Portugal is to be liberalized; 
Spain is to be liberalized by Portugal ; 
Greece, Italy, Turkey, are all ina 
state of fusion ; our Indian possessions, 
both East and West, are menaced with 
Radical improvements ; the United 
States threaten the Canadas ; and Ire- 
land has received encouragement to 
revolt ; while at home, in England, 
distress and discontent pervade every 
class. Most of this is the result of 
the crooked policy adopted since the 
death of the late Queen, and of which 
Mr Canning was not the projector, but 
the champion and the instrument. 
We are in a state of revolution, and 
every man should be prepared for 
events. 
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Ir the subject were of a less melan- 
choly character, the manner in which 
the Treasury and Liberal newspapers 
speak of the distress which overwhelms 
the country, would afford much mer- 
riment. 

The decrepid Treasury minions, 
true to their calling, and aware of their 
inability both to argue and to utter 
truth, assert, in oracular declamation, 
that there is no distress, but, on the 
contrary, great prosperity. ‘To these 
persons, the solemn declarations of 
every division of the community— 
the most notorious proofs of general 
loss, insolvency, penury, and want, are 
below notice ; and nothing is worthy 
of credence save the commands of their 
masters. As the latter are compelled 
to own that suffering is very prevalent, 
we are surprised that they will suffer 
their slaves to insult the country as 
they do in its present state of excites 
ment. 

A new ministerial print of the libe« 
ral school, which even surpasses the 
old ones in sycophancy, and which— 
the libellous knave!—calls all ‘‘ in« 
cendiaries” who describe the state of 
the community correctly, admits that 
matters are somewhat worse than they 
ought to be; but it protests that no 
part of the distress is to be ascribed to 
the Free Trade and Currency measures. 
On what does it ground its protesta- 
tions? Free trade has admitted no fo- 
reign cottons, woollens, and iron, wor 
thy of notice; ergo, it cannot have 
produced any suffering in the cotton, 
woollen, and iron trades. This is an 
admirable specimen of Cockney de- 
duction. Its parent, of course, can« 
not discover that if the free trade mea~ 
sures distress the agricultural, ship- 
ping, silk, and other interests, this 
must largely reduce their purchases of, 
and thereby involve in distress, the 
trades in question. The sage print 
says, in effect, —A decline in the domes 
tic consumption of cottons, woollens, 
andiron, however greatit may be, can« 
notpossibly reduce the trade and prices 
of those who produce them. Then, as 
to the small notes, their suppression 
must necessarily have proved highly 
beneficial to trade, because the late 
failures in London shew that they 
only caused speculation and bankrupt 
cy. Most wonderful statesman! who 
beside could have seen, that the fail- 
ure of those who never had any thing 


to do with country banks or their 
notes, furnished evidence to the pre« 
judice of either? It is an historical 
fact, of which few are ignorant, that 
small notes circulated for a long term 
of years, and that during that term the 
country enjoyed unexampled prospe- 
rity; but this fact cannot be taken 
cognizance of by the faculties of such 
statesmen. What are facts to liberal 
newspapers! Their assertions are 
alone facts ; physical and experiment« 
al truths are all falsehoods. Of course, 
according to this print, small notes 
can only produce insolvency and dis« 
tress, although when they were in cir 
culation, the community was in the 
highest degree prosperous ; therefore 
the present suffering cannot have been 
caused in the smallest degree by their 
suppression. 

Another liberal paper makes a most 
laborious calculation to prove, that 
the foreign silks consumed in this 
country only employ a small portion 
of labour, and, therefore, can only 
deprive a like portion of British labour 
of employment. ‘This is an odd me 
thod of establishing the innocence of 
free trade. But does the import of 
foreign silks produce no other than 
this confessed mischief? Does it not 
keep the British silk trade in conti« 
nual glut, and bind it to prices which 
will not yield profit to the masters, 
and a sufticiency of bread to the work- 
men? And does not the general dis« 
tress produced by the free trade meas 
sures reduce greatly the consumption 
of silks? The paper is too knowing 
to be acquainted with such matters, 
and it is too sagacious to believe that 
glut and losing prices can injure pro- 
tits and wages. The most experiens 
ced members of the silk trade assert, 
from demonstration, that their dis« 
tress is created chiefly by the admis« 
sion of foreign silks; but what are 
they as an authority, compared with 
the omniscient scribe of a liberal 
newspaper? The modesty and humi- 
lity which can thus lead an inexperi< 
enced writer to place himself in oppos 
sition to a whole trade, cannot be ad- 
mired sufficiently. Then the export 
of manufactures is pompously con- 
trasted with the import of silks, and 
a profound caution is given against 
restricting the exchange of manuface 
tures. Now, what British manufac« 
tures are given in exchange for French 
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silks? None. Well, but if France 
will cnly take money in payment, the 
money has to be procured by the ex- 
port of manufactures to some other 
part. It would be as true to say, that 
the money has to be procured from 
the moon. When adverse exchanges 
render it necessary to import gold, the 
import is so far from increasing, that 
it diminishes the export of manufac- 
tures. In addition to this, such ex- 
changes, when they do not render the 
import of gold necessary, injure great- 
ly the profits of the manufacturers. 
The import of French silks, instead of 
increasing the export of manufactures, 
diminishes it, by diminishing the im- 
port of the raw produce used in the 
silk trade, as well as in other ways. 
Then the ministerial and liberal 
papers, in a body, plead the aggregate 
exports. As many manufactures have 
been sent abroad as ever, therefore 
free trade cannot have produced evil. 
If these blundering oracles possessed 
a very small portion of the attributes 
with which they invest themselves, 
they would be aware that they urged 
this to their own complete refutation. 
The manufacturers have two markets 
—the home and the foreign one. The 
foreign one takes from them its usual 
quantity of goods, and still they are 
overwhelmed with excess. What is 
the inference? It is that the pur- 
chases of the home market must be 
greatly reduced. The truth of this 
is established by the experience of the 
manufacturers. From all quarters the 
complaint is continually raised—The 
home trade is bad ; the country buy- 
ers will take comparatively nothing. 
Why is the home trade so bad? Be- 
cause the community isso greatly dis- 
tressed. What causes the distress ? 
Bad prices and loss of business, causcd 
by the free trade measures. 
According, therefore, to these prints, 
if free trade ruin the home market, it 
will do no mischief, provided it spare 
the foreign one. With them the home 
market is not of the least value ; they 
never mention it, save to propose or 
defend some attack upon it. Sell an 
additional million’s worth of goods to 
foreign nations, and it will enrich 
you ; sell twenty millions’ worth to 
your own countrymen, and you will 
lose from it: Sell an additional mil- 
lion’s worth to foreigners, by losing 
the sale of twenty millions’ worth to 
your British customers, and you will 
gain from it prodigiously. Worthy 
eople of Manchester! you may be 
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carrying on trade at a loss, your looms 
may be idle, and your workmen star. 
ving—you may be involved in loss, 
insolvency, and misery—but never. 
theless, if that system which has 
brought all this upon you have ena- 
bled you to send abroad a few extra 
tons of goods, it is a most invaluable 
one, and has yielded you incalculable 
benefits. 

So, in effect, say these unerring re- 
gulators of trade—these profound mase 
ters of the philosophy of buying and 
selling ! 

But do they deign to inform the 
country whether the export of manu- 
factures has resulted from healthy des 
mand or improvident speculation— 
whether it has been produced by the 
calls of buyers, or the necessities of 
sellers—whether it has yielded due 
profit, or the contrary ? On these ma« 
terial points they are totally silent, 
doubtlessly from this weighty reason, 
that they are infinitely too knowing 
to be aware that they are of any mo 
ment. The goods have been sent 
abroad, and this is sufficient; grant- 
ing that it has been ruinous to the 
exporters, it must of necessity have 
added greatly to the wealth of the na- 
tion. 

Speaking generally, this export has 
yielded heavy loss instead of profit. 
The goods were sent to glutted mar- 
kets in a great measure from these 
causes—the manufacturers could not 
sell them at home, and had no other 
means of getting rid of them ; or, from 
the want of money, they sold them at 
a great sacrifice to the merchants, who 
were tempted by the low prices to ex- 
port them. ‘The export arose to a 
considerable extent from the badness 
of trade and the necessities of the ma- 
nufacturers ; and its fruits have heen 
loss and bankruptcy. It would have 
been some millions less, if it had been 
properly proportioned to the needs of 
the foreign market. 

While these prints prove, by such 
logic and facts, that the baleful legis- 
lation of late years has had no share 
in plunging the community into its 
fearful sufterings, they furiously pros 
test against any thing attempted in the 
way of remedy. What is the future 
which they promise? The country, 
say the treasury hirelings, will soon 
grow immensely rich and fat by pers 
severing in its system of insolvency 
and hunger. No! ejaculate the li- 
beral pedagogues, things must bemuch 
worse, manufactures must decline, and 
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a tremendous general crash must be 
experienced. All, however, agree that 
nothing in the shape of remedy shall 
be resorted to. 

Here, then, is a band of briefless 
lawyers, Irish, Scotch, and other ad- 
venturers, and literary menials of the 
Ministry, who are destitute of expe 
rience, and who know just as much 
of the nature and mechanism of trade 
as they know of the centre of the 
globe, setting themselves as authori- 
ties above all the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the country. We, Cock- 
ney, Irish, and other gentlemen of the 
press, know infinitely more of ship« 
ping than the shipowners—we know 
infinitely more of the silk trade than 
the silk manufacturers—we know in- 
finitely more of farming than the 
farmers—these people know nothing 
of their own trades—every man in 
business is equally ignorant, and these 
trades, with all others, are understood 
by ourselves alone! The scribes ever 
lastingly disgust the world with this 
brilliant character of themselves. Their 
humanity is just equal to their mo- 
desty. Are the silk weavers starving 
—let them starve. Are the shipown- 
ers sinking into ruin—let them sink. 
Is the whole population involved in 
suffering—let it suffer. Any experi- 
ment may be made which is calcu- 
lated to produce distress ; but not one 
shall be resorted to which may be like- 
ly to remove it. We of the Cockney 
press decide, that you shall not make 
the least endeavour to mitigate the 
unexampled misery of the nation. 

The country which will nurture 
these vipers deserves to be stung to 
death by them. 

Ministers imitate their mercenaries, 
although they cannot go quite so far 
as the most profligate of them. They 
own the country is in a dreadful con- 
dition, but they declare there is no 
remedy. As to a change of system, 
it is not to be thought of ; why? be- 
cause their system works in such an 
admirable manner. The silk trade is 
overwhelmed with suffering—grant- 
ed, but the system works most charm- 
ingly. The shipping interest is little 
better than a mass of insolvency— 
true, but nevertheless the system is a 
most beneficial one. Agriculture is 
involved in beggary and hunger—ad- 
mitted, but still the system is perfec- 
tion itself. The whole population is 
struggling with unprecedented losses, 
want, and misery—it is too evident ; 
but however the syst m teems only 
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with gigantic benefits, and is utterly 
incapable of improvement. Nothing 
can be done ; if the silk trade, or any 
other be perishing, it must perish ; no 
experiment to prevent the ruin of any 
interest can be consented to; and, no 
matter what the state of the empire 
may be, this exquisite system shall be 
kept in full operation. 

Whether this proceeds from infatu- 
ation, or sheer incapacity, or any other 
cause, it can find no parallel in his- 
tory. 

It is worthy of remark, that the prints 
we have alluded to represent them- 
selves and their leaders, in and out of 
office, to be the sole monopolists of 
knowledge and ability ; they stigma- 
tize all who dissent from them as 
‘“boobies” and ‘‘ knaves,” who can 
utter nothing save ignorance and folly ; 
yet, at the same moment, they confess 
that although the empire possesses such 
vast capabilities, they are wholly in- 
capable of suggesting a single measure 
calculated to diminish its sufferings. 
Thus, to their egotism, they append a 
confession of the extreme of imbeci- 
lity. 

Where the country is to look for 
hope we canot tell, unless it be in the 
fall of the Ministry. The latter is fee- 
ble and unpopular in the last degree, 
and there is little probability that it 
will be able to form alliances capable of 
keeping it in being. All parties begin to 
suspect, that a connexion with it will 
be ruinous to themselves. The re« 
ports that it was about to be joined by 
what is called the Protestant party 
have not been verified, and this has 
given us no sorrow. We have never 
followed a party, and we can see no- 
thing amidst public men to induce us 
to follow one at present ; but we are 
nevertheless extremely anxious, on 
public grounds, that this Protestant 
party should so act as to deserve our 
support. Some parts of the reports 
are entitled to observation. 

A circumstance, connected with 
their origin, is highly illustrative of 
the present state of honourable feeling 
amidst public men. On the one side, 
the press asserted from ‘‘ authority,” 
that the Duke of Wellington had in- 
vited certain noblemen to join his Mi- 
nistry: on the other side, the press 
declared, on “‘ the authority of the Mi- 

nistry,” that this was wholly false. 
Now, the question had nothing to do 
with opinion ; it was one of common 
fact: the one party maintained that a 
specified act had been done, and jhe 
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other that it had not. If we acquit the 
newspapers, and believe that they only 
published what they had authority 
for, it follows that either the Protest- 
ant party, or the Ministry, has been 
guilty of putting forth a deliberdte, 
gross, and heinous falsehood, in order 
to delude the public. We disclose no 
opinion as to which is the offender ; 
but we say, that if the Protestant party 
be innocent, its character, and some- 
thing of greater importance, render it 
necessary, for the proofs of its inno- 
cence, to be laid before the world. 

It was said, that the Protestants— 
we will call them the Tories, for we 
like the name much better—were will- 
ing to join the Duke of Wellington on 
condition that he would dismiss Mr 
Peel. This we cannot believe. Mr 
Peel was, in regard to the Catholic 
question, more guilty than the Duke, 
but the latter, if guilt was committed, 
was still a—we had well nigh said the 
—principal, in it. It was through the 
Duke that the question was carried ; 
if he were not so deeply pledged as 
Mr Peel, he still was deeply pledged ; 
and Mr Peel was not the Minister 
who forced his reluctant colleagues in- 
to acquiescence. If the Tories declared 
that they felt themselves bound in ho- 
nour from acting with Mr Peel, they 
spoke like virtuous and high-minded 
men ; but if they likewise offered, in 
case of his dismissal, to join the Duke, 
they spoke like men of a different de- 
scription. To stipulate for such dis- 
missal was to ask the Duke to commit 
an act of base injustice and ingrati- 
tude towards his ruined colleague. 

We are therefore inclined to believe 
that the Tories went no farther than 
to refuse office on the ground that they 
could not act with Mr Peel. 

Our opinions of this Minister have 
undergone no change, but they are 
equally unchanged touching the Duke ; 
and, in consequence, even-handed jus 
tice compels us to say, that the for- 
mer is in some quarters hardly dealt 
with. All the scorn, reproach, and 
contumely, are heaped on him alone ; 
and the Duke is spoken of as a guilt- 
less person. This is both unjust and 
pernicious. If the Duke be innocent, 
so is Mr Peel ; if upright men can in 
honour act with the one, they can with 
the other; and, in respect of confi- 

dence, we would yet repose more on 
the words and principles of the Secre- 
tary, than on those of the Premier. 
Never will we repose the least on those 
of either, 
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Having said this in defence of Mr 
Peel, we eaution him against suffering 
his cause to be advocated by such 
publications as The Courier. If he 
cannot find honest men to speak for 
him, let himremain undefended ; pub. 
lic sympathy will in time be attracted 
to him whom all assail, and who is 
friendless. But if the renegades of 
the polluted and depraved print we 
have named defend him, and in the 
same breath proclaim that they are the 
tools of the Ministry—that they are 
compelled to write, and publish any 
thing which the Ministry may dictate 
—that they are constrained to give to 
the world as their own, any thing which 
Mr Peel himself may send to then— 
that with them writing and publish. 
ing form a sordid infamous trade, with 
which principle and integrity are not 
suffered to interfere—and that notwith- 
standing all this, they are almost the 
only people who can be found to speak 
in his favour—if these renegades do 
this, what can he expect from it, but 
the destruction of any remnant of cha- 
racter which the last Session of Par« 
liament may have spared ? 

We cannot discover what benefits 
the Tories could expect to reap from 
a coalition with the Duke of Welling. 
ton, but we can easily divine what 
evils they would reap from it. If they 
join him, they will go alone; they 
will take no party with them so far as 
regards the community. Let them not 
dream that the mighty part of the na- 
tion, which now regards them as lead-« 
ers, will follow them, if they deviate a 
single step from the path of inflexible 
consistency and high honour. The 
country caanot see why, in point of 
innocence, any distinction should be 
made between him and Mr Peel; and 
their union with the one, through the 
expulsion of the other, will be regard- 
ed as the bartering of honesty and 
creed for place and aggrandisement— 
as apostacy not more defensible than 
that which they have so justly de- 
nounced. 

If they join the Duke, they will be, 
in respect of popular support, power- 
less; and what will or can be thought 
of them if, after their union with him, 
there be no radical change of system? 
The heads of them are pledged in the 
strongest manner against the present 
one; and the iniquitous doctrine will 
pass no longer, that when men enter 
office, they must bend to the creed of 
their colleagues, or, in plain English, 
they must apostatize from their own. 
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If there be no such radical change, 
they will be looked on as men desti- 
tute of principle ; and if there be, the 
Duke and his party must necessarily 
be looked on as the same; in either 
case, they will belong toa Ministry 
destitute of character. 

Until the Tories can enter office ho- 
nourably, they will be able to render 
their country infinitely more service 
out of, than in it. Let them be content 
at present to remain what they are, 
but let them strain every nerve to in- 
crease their party power. We wish 
to see them shake off every character- 
istic of being a mere Irish party ; the 
Catholic question, so far as regards 
parties, is now settled ; and if they 
stand only on the difference between 
Protestant and Catholic, it will not 
support them. Let them take up the 
questions which agitate England, and 
place their creed before the world in 
a comprehensive form touching gene- 
ral policy. They stand in the most 
favourable circumstances which could 
be imagined. The condition of Ire- 
land is appalling—foreign affairs are 
in the most unsatisfactory state—and 
at home the state of things is truly 
horrible. The supporters of the Mi- 
nistry admit that it has no party in 
Ireland, and it is equally destitute of 
a party in England. 

Ministers, conscious of their feeble- 
ness and unpopularity, and unable to 
strengthen themselves, are resorting 
to the last worthless resource of all 
such ministers ; they are carrying on 
a furious crusade against the press. 
Incapable of preserving power and fa- 
vour by virtue and ability, they are 
determined not to lose them by being 
spoken against. Certain characterist- 
ics of their prosecutions deserve serious 
notice. 

During a long term of years, the 
rulers of this empire have instituted 
no prosecutions against the press ; and 
during a very long term previously, 
they confined their prosecutions to se- 
ditious and blasphemous libels—to of-= 
fences against the state. Speaking 
generally, it has always been the 
maxim with men in office to prose- 
cute such offences only. A Minister of 
talent and high honour always shud- 
dered at the idea of attempting to 
vindicate his individual character by 
means of an action for libel ; because 
he knew it would be the most effectual 
thing he could resort to for ensuring 
its destruction. Whatever bitter libels, 
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therefore, were showered on such a 
Minister, he left them to be refuted 
by the only matters which could re- 
fute them—his principles, conduct, 
and public services. 

The present prosecutions in Eng- 
land have nothing to do with offences 
against the State; they are merely to 
punish personal offences against indi« 
vidual Ministers ; they are for the pri- 
vate individual benetit of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister. 

For years, publications which con- 
tain the most atrocious attacks on re« 
ligion and public morals—which ad« 
vocate infidelity, lewdness, and every 
thing that can injure the State, have 
circulated with impunity. Thepresent 
Ministers, whose especial duty it has 
been to suppress them, have never, 
though urged in Parliament to do so, 
given them the least molestation ; but, 
on the contrary, have encouraged their 
circulation, by declaring that they 
would take no steps against it. 

Our readers will remember the li- 
bels contained in Lord Byron’s Don 
Juan, Parody on the Vision of Judg- 
ment, &c., on religion, the late King, 
and many of the most eminent cha- 
racters in the country. Not many 
months ago a subscription was enter 
ed into for raising a monument for 
the noble poet, and the Right Hon. 
Robert Peel, his Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, figured conspicuously in the 
newspapers as one of the leading sub- 
scribers. This Mr Peel is the Home 
Secretary amidst the Ministers who 
are labouring to crush publications for 
alleged libels against them as indivi- 
duals. 

It appears from all this, that it is 
one thing to write down religion and 
morals—to fill the land with infideli- 
ty, vice, and crime ; and a very differ- 
ent one to write the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Lyndhurst out of office. 

Our readers have not forgotten the 
libels which not long ago were heaped 
by The Times on the Duke of Cum- 
berland—libels which, for fiendish 
atrocity, were never equalled. They 
were directed against an individual 
who held no public office ; they were 
levelled against his private character ; 
and their avowed object was, to drive 
him out of his country merely for do« 
ing what it was his public duty to do. 
At different times previously to their 
publication, The Times stated, as from 
authority, what the Duke of Welling- 
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ton’s intentions were touching the Ca- 
tholic Question, and on one occasion 
it intimated that its authority was 
himself. At the very moment when it 
published the libels, it gave confiden- 
tial information respecting the private 
sentiments of Ministers, what pass- 
ed at their Cabinet meetings, and even 
what took place in the King’s closet. 
It could not possibly have gained this 
information, except from themselves. 
If they at that time supplied the 
paper with matter for its leading ar- 
ticles, or had the least connexion with 
it, the Ministers, including the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, 
were virtually parties to the publica- 
tion of the diabolical libels. 

Comment, we need not offer. 

If there be any virtue and public 
spirit left amidst the English aristo- 
cracy, the times press imperiously for 
their exercise. The aspect of affairs 
is awful, and there must soon be ei- 
ther a change of Ministry, or one of a 
much more terrible description. The 
country is disgusted with the present 
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Irish Ministry; the bad side of the 
Irishman’s character was never relish. 
ed in England, and it is at present 
producing a sufficiency of calamity 
and wretchedness in Ireland, without 
its being suffered to hold possession of 
the English Cabinet. We, therefore, 
say to the aristocracy of England— 
Give to your suffering and threatened 
country an English and un-military 
Ministry ! 

We will not conclude without doing 
justice to Mr Peel. The press has 
dealt far more severely with him than 
with his two prosecuting colleagues, 
and yet he has hitherto scorned the 
mean and savage spirit of revenge— 
he has not retaliated by attempts to 
suppress and ruin. From this manly 
conduct he will profit greatly. We 
have lately thought him, in some de. 
gree, a victim: he shall not outdo us 
in forbearance ; and pressing indeed 
must the necessity be, which shall 
ever induce us again to say a syllable 
against him. 








D’Enbop. 


Our Dear Public will, we are assured, sympathize with our present situa- 
tion, and perhaps hint to us how to escape its unprecedented pressure. She 
must have observed that last month Maga had Twins. And lo! now another 
birth of portentous dimensions! To drop this very original metaphor, and, 
like Wordsworth, to use the ordinary language of men when in a state of ex« 
citement, pray observe, gentlest of Periodical Perusers, that this Number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine contains about two sheets and a half over and above 
the common quantum, the usual allowance for the month. While the re- 
sources of the nation are at the lowest ebb, ours, under a somewhat different 
administration, are at the highest flow. The great question, therefore, to our 
Dear Public is perpetually recurring—How are we to act? Must we throw 
triplets? But we pause for a reply. Meanwhile we respectfully request the 
mediocrity of these Realms to withhold from us all their manufactured arti- 
cles, and all their raw material. As they have Christian bowels, let them 
pity the plethora of Maga, and abstain. Farther, let not any Contributor, 
even of the highest order, murmur though no article of his should appear 
for several years. We now decide precedence by lottery. In go the tickets 
into an old shovel-hat of O’Doherty’s, and a Devil, putting in his paw, takes 
out a Tickler, a Mullion, a Wodrow, a True Englishman, or a Norrn; and 
thus, in a pair of minutes, or thereabouts, is edited a Number. Finally, let all 
blockheads remember, that escape from the Balaam-box is as impossible as 
from the grave. We have not made ourselves very intelligible ; but, pinched 


for room, must conclude. 
Curistoruer NortuH. 
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